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TO HIS GRACE 
mm 

DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

My Lord, 

THE following work is inscribed to your Grace wiih 
the most genuine respect, and, I flatter myself, not with, 
ant propriety, since it may possibly atford amusement 
to one of the most polished Noblemen of the present 
4ge, to observe from what rude and simple beginnings 
our highest improvements have been derived ; and to 
trace to their source those peculiarities of character^ 
manners and government, which so remarkably distin* 
gpish the Teutonic nations. 

Among the historical digressions which our Author 
has scattered through his work, is a. full relation of the 
first settlement of the Normans in France. This can* 
not but be interesting to your Grace, as the great Fa* 
mily, which you so nobly represent, derived their origin 
from one of the Northern Chiefs who assisted in that 
conquest. From the place of their residence in Lower 
Normandy *, they took the name of Percy ; a name 
which was afterwards eminently celebrated in our Eng- 
lish annals, and which you have revived with addition^ 
lustre. 

* Near Yilledieu, in the District of St Lo, 
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Among He many shining and amiable qualities which 
distinguish your Grace and the Duchess of Northum* 
berland, none have apeared to me more truly admirable 
than that high respect and reverence which you both of 
you show for jthe heroic ftace whpse possessions you 
inherit. J 

Superior to the mean and Selfish jealousy of those, 
vfroj conscious of their own warit of dignity or worth, 
consign to oblivion the illustrious dead, and wish to blot 
out all remembrance of them from the earth ; you, my 
Lord, have, with a more than filial piety, been employ, 
ed for many years, in restoring and reviving every memqi- 
rial of the Percy name. 

Descended, yourself, from a most ancient and respect, 
able family ; and not afraid to be compared with your 
noble predecessors, the Earls of Northumberland, you 
have repaired their monuments, rebuilt their castles, and 
replaced their trophies : and whatever appears to be any 
way connected with them, is sure to attract your at ten* 
tion and regard. 

With this generosity of mind, added to your taste, 
munificence, and love of the "arts, can we wonder that 
your name is the delight and ornament of the English 
nation ? or that it is equally dear to a sister country, 

4 

where your upright and disinterested plan of govern* 
ment, your politeness and magnificence established youir 
dominion over every heart - ? and where the engaging and 

exalted 
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exalted virtues of the Duchess hare left an impression 
never to be effaced. 






That 70a may both of you long enjoy those distin- 
guished honours, and that princely fortune, which you 
so highly adoru : That they may be transmitted down, 
in your own posterity, to the latest ages, is the sincere 
and fervent wish of, 

My Lord)* 

Your Grace's 

Most humble, and 

Most devoted servant, 

The Editor. 
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P R E FA C E. 



THE Author of the following Work had a share in the education 
of that amiable Prince, Christian VII. King of Denmark, 
■who lately honoured this nation with a visit. During his residence in 
the North; our Author, Mons. Mallet (wr^o has all the talents of a 
fine writer) was engaged by the late King, Frederick V. to write a 
History of Denmark in the French Language. By way of introduc- 
tion to that History, he drew up these two prefatory Volumes, the 
.merit of which has long been acknowledged in most parts of Eu- 
rope. ' . 

Though intended only as a Preliminary Piece, it has all the merit 
of a complete independent work; and, except to the natives of Den- 
mark, is much more interesting and entertaining than the History it- 
self, whjch it was intended to precede. It very, early engaged the at- 
tention of the present Translator; whose reading having run' some- 
what in the same track with that of the Author, made him fond of 
-the subject, and tempted him to give, in an English dress, a work in 
which it was displayed with so > much advantage. As he happened al- 
to to have many of the original books from which the Frencn Author 
had taken his materials, he flattered himself they would supply some 
illustrations, which might give an additional value- to the Version. 

For this reason, as also to afford himself an agreeable amusement, 
the Translator some time ago undertook this work ; but a series of 
unexpected avocations intervened, and it was thrown aside for several 
years. At length he was prevailed upon to resume it ; and as many 
of hia friends were so obliging as to share among them different parts 
•«f the translation, he had little more to do, but to compare their per- 

V©l.J£. b formances 
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formances with the original, and to superadd such remarks as occurred 
to him. These are generally distinguished from those of the Author 
by the letter T *. 

v He was the rather invited to undertake this task, as he perceived 
the Author had been drawn in to adept an opinion that has been a 
great source of mistake and confusion to many learned writers of- the 
ancient history of Europe; viz. that of supposing the ancient Gauls 
and Germans, the Britons and Saxons, to have been all originally one 
and the same- people ; thus confounding the antiquities of the Gothic 
and Celtic nations. This crude opinion, which perhaps was first taken 
up by Cluveriusf, and maintained by him with uncommon erudition, 
has been since incautiously adopted by Keysler $ and Pelloutjer §, the 
latter of whom has, with great diligence and skill, endeavoured to 
confirm it. In short, so much learning and ingenuity have scarcely 
«ver been more perversely and A erroneously applied, or brought to 
adorn and support a' more groundless hypothesis. This mistake the 
Translator thought might be easily corrected in the present work ; 
and by weeding out this one error, he hoped he should obtain the 
Author's pardon, and acquire some merit with the English reader ||. 

And that it is an error, he thinks will appear from the attentive 
consideration of a few particulars, which can here be only mentioned 
in brief : For to give, the' subject a thorough discussion, and to handle 
it in its full extent, would far exceed the limits of this short Pre- 
face, r 

The ancient and original inhabitants of Europe, according to Clu- 
vcrius and Pelloutier, consisted only of two distinct races of men, viz. 
the Celts and Sarmatians ; and that from one or other of these, 
but chiefly from the former, all the ancient nations of Europe are de- 
scended. The Sarmatians, or Sauromatse, were the ancestors of all 
the £clavonian tribes, viz. the Poles, Russians, Bohemians, Walacru- 

# When the present translation was undertaken, only the first edition of the ori- 
ginal had appeared ; and from that several of the first chapters were translated : In 
that edition, the first volume was not, as here, divided into XIII. Chapters, but in- 
to V. Books. Afterwards, the Author revised his work, and published a new edi- 
tion, in which he not only made the new division above-mentioned, but many con- 
siderable alterations both in the Text and Notes. It was necessary to accommo- 
date the version to^this new revisal, but the Translator could not help retaining in 
the margin many of the rejected passages, jwhich he thought too valuable to be 
wholly discarded." 

f PhUippi Cluverii Germanise Antiduse Libri Tres, &c. Lugduni Batav. apud 
Eteev. 1GI6. fo?o« 

X Antiauitate* Selectse Sejptentrionales et Celtics, &c Aojtore Joh. Georgia 
Keysier, &c. Hannoverse 1720. 8vo. 

{ Hlstotre des Celtes, et particulleremeht des Gaulois et des Getmains, &c. par 
Mr. Simon Pelloutier. Haye 1750. 2 Tom. 12mo. This learned writer, who is a 
protestant Minister, Counsellor of the Consistory, and Librarian to the Academy 
at Berlin, is descended from a family originally of Languedoc, and. was bora at 
Leipsic, 27th October, 1694, CvS. {v. France literahe^ lint. /.) • 

;| Though the words Gothic. or. Teutonic are often substituted in the translation 
instead of the Author's favourite word Critique; yet care has been taken to repre- 
sent the Author's own expression in the margin. Sometimes, where it was not 
needful to be very precise, the word Gothic has only been a,dded to the Author's 
word Celtic j but the insertion is carefully distinguished by inverted commas. 
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aas, &c who continue to this day a distinct and separate people, ex* 
tremely different in their character, manners, laws, and language from 
the other race, which was that of the Celts ; from whom (they will 
have it) were uniformly descended the old inhabitants of Gaul, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, Britain, and Spain, who were all included by the 
ancients under the general fname of Hyperboreans, Scythians, and 
Celts, being all originally of one race and nation, and having all the 
same common language, religion, laws, customs, and manners. 

This is the position which these writers have adopted, and maintain- 
ed with an uncommon display of deep erudition, and a great variety 
of fpeeious arguments. But that their position, so far as relates to the 
Celts, is erroneous, and the arguments that support it inconclusive, 
will appear, 'if it can be shewn, That ancient Germany, Scandinavia, 
Gaul, and Britain, were not inhabited by the descendants of one sin- 
gle race ; but, on the contrary, divided between two, very different 
people ; the one of whom we shall call, with most of the Roman au- 
thors, Celtic, who were the* ancestors of the Gauls, Britons, and 
» Irish; the other, Gothic, or Teutonic, from whom the Germans, 
Belgians, Saxons, and Scandinavians derived their origin ; and that 
these were, ah origin, two distinct people, very unlike in their man- 
ners, customs, religion, and laws. 

As to the arguments by which Cluverius and Pelloutier support 
their hypothesis, that the Gothic and Celtic nations were the same, 
they may all be reduced to two heads; viz. either to Quotations 
from the ancient Greek and Roman writers, or to Etymologies of 
the names of persons or places, &c 

With regard to the latter/ (viz. Etymologies), these two writers lay 
it down, that the present German, or High Dutch, is a genuine 
daughter of the ancient Celtic or Gaulish language * ; because, from 
it they can explain the etymology of innumerable names thai were 
well known to be Gaulish or Celtic f \ and this being admitted, it 
must follow, that the Germans are a branch of the Celts ; and conse- 
quently, that the Celtic and Teutonic nations were the same. In pro* 
^securing this argument, it must be acknowledged, that they have pro- 
duced many instances that appear at first sight very plausible. But 
whoever considers how little we can depend upon the Etymology of 
obsolete words, derived from barbarous dead languages, in which there 
are no books extant, will not build very securely on proofs of this 
tort. No one will assert, that the present German bears any resem- 
blance now to the modern Welsh and Irian languages ; and yet there 
are writers in abundance, who will undertake to account for the name 
of almost every place, person, or office in ancient Europe, from one or 
other of these two living tongues, and will- produce instances full as- 
plausible and conclusive as any adduced by Cluverius or his follow- 
ers; 

# La tongue Almond* ul uu rate dt P aneiennt. tongue des Celks. Pelloutier, Vol. 
I. p. 165, «c. 
f vid. Clut. Ub. I. cap, vl, vil, tHJ, &c. Pellout. Uv. I, chap. aw. 
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era ». After all, there is probably a good deal of truth on both sides ; 
I can readily believe that all the names of places and persons in an- 
cient Germany, or such other countries as any of the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic nations at any time penetrated into, will be reducible to the lan- 
guage now spoken by their descendants.: And that in like manner, • 
from the Irish and Welsh languages, which may be allowed to be ge- 
nuine daughters of the ancient Gallic or Celtic tongue f, nt will be 
easy to explain such names as were imposed by any. of the ancient - 
Celtic or Gallic tribes. Indeed, in the very remote ages, prior to his- 
tory, one cannot pretend to say what were the distinct bounds or li- 
mits of each people. They were, like all other barbarous nations, 
roving and unsettled, and often varied their situation; being sometimes 
spread over a country, at other times driven out by some stronger 
tribe of barbarians, or forsaking it themselves in search of" new settle- 
ments. Caesar informs us, that some of the Gallic tribes forced their 
way into Germany, and there established themselves f . It is equally 
probable, that, before his time, bands of Germans might at different 
period* penetrate into Gaul § ; where, although their numbers might 
be too small to preserve them a distinct nation, yet these emigrants 
might import many names of persons and places that would outlive 
the remembrance of their founders. This will sufficiently account for 
the dispersion ofj words derived from both languages, and inform us 
why Celtic derivations may be found in Germany, and German names 
discovered in Gaul. So much for arguments derived from Etymolo- 
gy ; which are so very uncertain and precarious, that they can only 
amount to presumptions at best, and can never be opposed to solid po- 
sitive proofs. ' 

•Wth regard to the other source of arguments, by which these 
learr.f d writers support their opinion of the identity of the Gauls and 
Germans, viz. Quotations from the ancient Greek and Roman au- 
thors, these they have produced in great abundance. But even if it 
should be granted that the Greeks and Romant applied sometimes trie s 
names of Celtic, Scythian, or Hyperborean, indiscriminately to the 
ancient inhabitants of Germany and Gaul, of Britain and Scandinavia, 
the inference will still be doubted by those that consider how little 

known 
- i 

# See that excellent antiquary Lloyd, in Archssologia Britannica, &c. not to 
Mention many late writers or a different stamp, viz. Jones, Parsons, &c. &c. 

+ That the present Welsh language is the genuine daughter of the ancient Bri- 
tish, spoken In the time of the Romans,, cannot be disputed ; because we have now 
extant M8S. writ in every age from the Roman times down to the present, which 
plainly prove the descent, and are not unintelligible to the present inhabitants, of 
Wales. i'Soe Evans's Specimens of Welsh Poetry, 4to.) Now, that the ancient 
British differed little from the Gaulish, we are assured by Tacitus. Sermo baud , 
tnultum di versus. Tacit. Agrio c. ii. 

% Fuit antra tempus cum Germanos Galli virtute tuperarent et ultrd bella inferrent, 
s «c . . . . trans Rhenum coloniafmitterent, &c. Vid. plura apud Cats, de Bell. Gall, 
lib. vi. 

) This Caesar expressly tells us of the Belgae, who were settled to the north of 
the Seine and the Marne. Plerastnte Belgas esse ortos a Germama; Rhenujnque anti~ 
muitvs transductos, propter lociJertuitaUm itn consedista Galksout qui ea hca mcoUc 
rent, expdliste. DeBeU.Gail.lib.fi, 
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known all" these nations were to the earl/ writers of Greece and 
Rome ; who, giving them all the general name of Barbarians, inquired 
little farther about them, and took very little pains to be accurately 
informed about their peculiar differences and distinctions. Even a long 
time after these rude nations had begun to press upon the empire-, and 
had made the Romans dread thpir valour, still their writers continued 
to have so confused and indistinct a. knowledge of their different de- 
scent and character, as to confound both the Celts and Goths with the 
Sarmatians, whom all writers allow to have been a distinct nation 
from them both * : Thus Zosimus, an historian of the third century, 
includes them all under the common name of Scythians f ; and this at 
? time when, after their long and frequent intercourse with the Ro- 
mans, their historians ought to have been taught to distinguish them 
better. 

However, the (ireek and Roman authors were not all equally indis- 
tinct and contused on this subject. It will be shewn below, that some 
of their best and most discerning writers, when they had an opportu- 
nity of being well informed, knew how to distinguish them accurate- 
ly enough : So that both Cluverius and Pelloutier have found them- 
selves much puzzled how to reconcile such stubborn passages with 
their own favourite hypothesis, and have been entangled in great dif- 
ficulties in endeavouring to get over the objections. these occasion. 
' Even with regard to the more early historians, they appear to have 
been sometimes more precise and accurate in their descriptions. There 
is a remarkable passage of this/ kind in Strabo J ; in which he informs 
us, that, although the old Greek authors gave all the northern nations 
the common name of Scythians, or Celtoscythians, yet that writers 
still more ancient §, divided all " the nations who lived beyond the 
" Euxine, the Danube, and the Adriatic Sea, into the Hyp er bore am y 
** the S automata, and Arimatpiam ; as they did those beyond the Cas- 
" pian Sea into the Sac* and Messayeta." These Sacae and Message- 
tae might possibly be the ancestors of the Saxons and the Goths, (as 
these last are fully proved to have been the Getx of the ancients ||),* 
who, in the time of those very remote Greek writers, possibly had 
not penetrated so far westward as they did afterwards : As it is well • 
known that the Getmanii are mentioned by Herodotus^ as a Persian 
people. Now the most authentic historians and' ppets of the Gothic 
or Teutonic nations all agree that their ancestors came at different 
emigrations' from the more eastern countries**. But with regard to 

the 

# See Pelloutier, vol. I. liv. 1. ch. if. passim. 
I + See Pelloutier, vol. 1. p. 17. ^ 

% Strabo, lib. xi. AsW/*? f4&v $v reus JlgorCefttv xttvat ct te«tk»iot run EAAqiwy 
gvyyectQus, "Zxvdau xou KtXrocxudeu txotkow, &c. Vid. CJuv. lib. 1. p. 22. Sellout. 
vol. I. p. 2. 

4 Oj dt ETI,IIPOTEPON ^«r», &c. 

|| See Pelloutier, liv. 1. ch. viii, vol. I. p. 46,47, &c. notes. 

f Herod, in Clio. AAAw hi TLtirou utri ottt, YletvfhiXixoi, AtjMWutu/, TEPMA- 
NIOI. Edit. R* Steph. 1570; pag. 34. 

#* All the old northern scalds and historians agree that their ancestors came thi- 
ther from the East} but then some of them, to do the greater honour to their 

country, 
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the three other nations, the Hyperboreans, the flauromatse, and the 
Ariroaspians, if we agree with Pelloutier *, that under the two for*, 
mer the Celts and Sarmatians are plainly designed, when he contends f 
that the Arimaspians are a meer fabulous people, which never existed, 
who does not see that he is blinded by hypothesis ! Why may not the 
ancient Finns or Laplanders have been intended by this term, which 
he himself interprets from Herodotus to signify One eyed ', and supposes 
it descriptive of some nation that excelled in archery, as alluding to 
their practice of winking with one eye in order to take aim J. Taci- 
tus expressly assures us that the Fenni were great archers § ; and, as is 
observed in the following book |), it is highly probable, that, at some 
early period of time, both the Finns and Laplanders were possessed of 
much larger and better tracts of country than the northern deserts to 
which they are now confined. 

But whether this interpretation be admitted or not, and whatever 
the more early Greek and Roman writers knew concerning the Celtic 
and Gothic nations, it is very certain, chat, in latter times, such of 
them as hacLmost discernment, and the best opportunities of being in- 
formed, have plainly and. clearly delivered, .that the Germans and 
Gauls were two distinct people, of different origin, manners, laws, re* 
ligion, and language, and have accurately pointed out the difference 
between them. 

Before we descend to particulars, it may be premised, that these 
two races of men were in many things alike, as would necessarily 
happen to two savage nations who lived nearly in the same climate, 
who were exposed to the same wants, and were obliged to relieve 
them by the same means. The more men approach to a state of wild 
and uncivilized life, the greater resemblance' they will have in man- 
ners; because savage nature, reduced almost to meer brutal instinct, 
is simple and uniform ; whereas art and refinement are infinitely va*> 
rious: Thus one of the rude natives of Nova Zembla will bear a 
strong resemblance in his manner of life to a savage of New Holland': 
They will both live upon fish and -sea-fowls, because their desart 
shores afford no other food ; they will both be clad in the skins of 

seals 

country, and to its<antiquities, pretend that they first made an emigration into the 
Sast from Scandinavia. See Sheringham De Anglorum Gentis Origine. -Cdrtobrigue 
1670. 8vo. passim. It is the great fault of Sheringham, not to know how to dis- 
tinguish what is true and credible, from what is improbable and fabulous, m the 
old Northern Chronicles : Because some parts are true, be receives all for authen- 
tic : as a late ingenious writer, because some parts are fabulous, is for rejecting all 
as false; (See Clarke, in his learned Treatise on the Connexion between the Ro- 
man, Saxon, and English Coins, &c. Lond. 1767. 4to.) By the same rule, we 
might reject the whole Grecian history : For that of the-North has, like it, its/a- 
butouty its doubtful, and more certain periods ; which acute and judicious critics 
will easily distinguish. / 

- * Liv. 1. chap. i. 

f Vol. I. p. 9, 10. • 

>, t Pelloutier, ibid. - AtiLutcv** urtf9*Xu$us . . . APIMA m E* xtAssjfi S** 
•*/, SHOT *( rm OffttA/twT Herod, p. 12§Tl45. . ^ 

Jb Sola in sagittis spes. Tac de Mor» Germ. cap. ult* 

!JPag.38,&. . 
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teals and other sea animals, because their country affords no other 
' cloathing ; and they will both live by fishing in little boats, and be 
armed with lances, pointed, for want of metal, either with sharp 
flints, or the bones of fishes : But will it therefore be inferred, that 
the inhabitants bf these two opposite poles of the globe were original- 
ly one and the same people ? The ancient Britons, in the time of C* fc 
sar painted their bodies, as do the present Cherokees of North Ameri- 
ca; because it would naturally- enough occur to the wild people of 
every country, that by this practice they might render themselves ter- 
rible to their enemies-: Nor will this prove that the Cherokees are 
descended from the ancient Britons. When, therefore, Cluverius and 
Pelloutier solemnly inform us, That the Germans and Gauls lived 
both of them in small huts or caverns : That they subsisted either on 
venison slain in hunting, or on the milk and -cheese procured from 
their flocks : That both people led a wandering roving life, and equal- 
ly disliked to live in cities, or follow agriculture, and of course ate lit- 
tle or no bread : That they both of them drank out of the horns of 
animals *, and either went naked, or threw a rude skin over their 
shoulders: When they collect a long series of such resemblances at 
these, and bring innumerable quotations from ancient authors to prove 
that all these descriptions are equally given of both people, who does 
not see that all these traits are found in every savage nation upon 
earth, and that by the same rule they migit prove all the people that 
ever existed to be of one race and nation ? 

But notwithstanding these general resemblances, we have sufficient 
testimony from some of the most discerning ancient authors, that the 
Germans and Gauls, or, in other words, the Celtic and Teutonic na- 
tions, were sufficiently distinguished from each other, and differed con- 
siderably in 7*erson y Manners, Law** Religion, and Language, 

Caesar, whose judgment and penetration will be disputed by none 
but a person blinded by hypothesis +, and whose long residence in 
Gaul gave him better means of being informed than almost any of his 
countrymen ; Caesar expressly assures us, that the Celts, or common 
inhabitants of Gaul, M - differed in Language, Customs, and Laws," 
from the Belgae, on the one hand, who were chiefly a Teutonic peo- 
ple t» and from the inhabitants of Aquitain on the other ; who, from 

' their 

* Some of the ancient German tribes drank Beer and Ale x as did the old inhabi- 
tants of Gaul. (See Pelloutier, vol. I. lib. 2. cii. it. p. 216, 217, &c.) This, how- 
ever, proves them not to be the same people, any more than our drinking tea and 
coffee, proves us to be descended from the Chinese and Arabians. 

t Caesar is so much more precise and positive against the hypothesis espoused by 
Cluverius, Keysler, Pelloutier, &c. than the common Roman authors, who were 
generally inattentive to the differences of the barbarous nations, that all the wri- 
ters above-mentioned set out with accusing Caesar of being for ever mistaken ; 
whereas he and Tacitus were probably the only Romans that were generally ex- 
act. 

X Gallia est ontnis divisa in partes tres : quarum imam tncolunt Beige?, aliam Aqui- 
tani, tertiam qui ipsorum lingua Celt*, nostra Galli abellantur. Hi emnes lingua, in- 
stitute, legibus inter se d\fferunt. Caesar de Bello Gall. lib. 1. 

'Plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Germanis, t*fc. lb. lib. 2. (see above, page ir. 
note $0 
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their vicinity to Spain, were probably of Iberian race. Csesar posi- 
tively affirms that the nations of Gaul differed from those of Germany 
in their Manners, and in many other particulars, which he has enu- 
merated at length * : And this assertion is not thrown out at random, 
like the passages brought by Cluverius against it ; but is coolly and 
cautiously made, when he is going to draw the characters of both na- 
tions at length, in ah exact and well finished portrait, which shows 
him to have studied the genius and manners of both people with great 
attention, and to have been compleatly master of his subject f. 

It is true, the Gauls and Germans resembled each other in Com- 
plexion, and perhaps in some other respects,, as might be expected 
from their living under the same climate, and nearly in the same man- 
ner ♦ yet that they differed sufficiently in their persons, appears from 
Tacitus, who says, tnat the inhabitants of Caledonia resembled the 
Germans in Features ; whereas the Silures were rather like the Spa- 
niards, as the inhabitants of South- Britain bore a great resemblance to 
the Gauls \ : This plainly proves that the Spaniards, Germans, and 
Gauls were universally, known to differ in their Persons. 

They differed also in Manners and Customs,! To instance only in . 
one point ; among the Germans, the wife did not give a dowry to her 
husband, but the husband to the wife, as Tacitus expressly assures 
us § : Whereas we learn from Caesar, that among the Gauls the hus- 
band received a portion in money with his wife, for. which he made 
her a suitable settlement of his goods ||, &c 

They differed no less in their Institutions and Laws. The Celtic 
nations do not appear to have had that equal plan of liberty, which 

was 

This testimony is precise and formal ; but Cluverius and Pelloutier have found ,a 
Similar passage in Strabo, in which he says of the Aquitani y that their language on- 
ly differed a little from that of the other Gauls, Eviws M1KPQN srafctXkoriUrrmt 
rtuff yXvr}»ts. (Strab. initio lib. 4.) This I apprehend does not affect the differ- 
ence between the Gauls and the Belgse : i. e. the Celts and Goths, which is only 
the object of my present inquiry. (Vid. Cluv. p. SO. 52. Pdlout, vol.' I. p. 180.) ' 
After all, I much doubt whether the original inhabitants of Spain were of Celtic 
race : There is found no resemblance between the old Cantabrian language still 
spoken in Biscay, and any of the Celtic dialects, viz. the Welsh, Armoric, Irish, 
&c. , (See the Specimens subjoined co this Preface.) I am therefore inclined to 
follow the ancient authorities collected by PelJoutier, tin vol. 1. p. 27. note.) which 
affirm that the Iberian* were a different people from the Celts; and that from an 
intermixture of the two nations were produced the Ceitiberians. Pelloutier seems 
to me to have produced no convincing proofs to the contrary, though "nt has la- 
boured the point much. As for the Aquitani, their intercourse with the other 
Gauls may have brought their language to a much nearer resemblance when Stra« 
bo wrote, than it had when Caesar resided in Gaul. 

♦ De Bellb Gallico, lib. 6. Vide locum. ' 

f See the passage in Caesar, lib. 6. at large, is was too long to be inserted here. , 

X Habitus corporum varii : . . . Rutilas Caiidoniam habjtantiwn com<e, magni artut 
Germanlciam onginem as sever ant. Silurum colorati vultus, et torti plerunume crines* 
et positu contra Hispaniam, fberos t>eteres trajecisse easque sedts occupasse fidety faci- 
tmt. Proximi Gallis tt similes sunt, &q. Tacit, in Vlt. Agricolac, c. 11. 

§ Dotem tton Uxor Mar too, seji Uxori- MaritusoJTert. De Mor. Germ. c. 18. 

|| VWi quantas pecunias ah Vxoribus Dotis nomine acceperunt % t ant at ex suis bonis;, 
rstimatione facta t cum dotibus communicant. DeBello Gall. lib. 6. 
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wHtihe 'BtaUiai- fiiitirfW or all- the Gothic tribes, and wnich they'car- 
rfecl with them, and phrVtCd rthercver th*y formed settlements: On 
the contrary, in Gaul, ill the freedom and piwn chiefly centered i- 
nibng the Druids and the chief men, whom.Czur calls Equiiii. or 
Knight. ; But the inferior people were little better than in a state of 
•livery * ; * he re as' every the meanest? GehnJh was. independent and 
fieef. 

flilt if lione of these proofs of difference of Person, Manner*, tnsti.- 
ttations, or Laws, could have been produced, Or should he explained. 
•way, stilt the difference «n >o great and essential between the Cel- 
tic and Teutonic nation), in regard to RtH.im and Linfyaji, as csuj' 
nKver be got over, and plainly evince them to have been too distinct 
and different people. These two pointajre 10 Wrong and conclusive, 
that the whole proof might be left to rem upon them: 

hi comparing the Religious Establishment and Institutions of [fie 
Celtic tribes, with those of the Gothic or Teutonic nations, the most 
observable difference, and what strikes ui at first sight, is, that peai- 
liar Hierarchy, or Sacred College, amorig the Celts, which had the 
entire conduct of all their religious and even civil iffairs, and served' 
tKcm both for rfia'gistrtltes arid priests; viz. that of the Druid:; which 
has nothing to resemble it among any of the Gothic or Teutonic na- 
tionsf. This difference appeared^ to Cxsar so striking, that he sets 
out wi(K this at" his entrance on his description of the Germans, as a 
fundamental and primary distinction §. I do not here enter into a 
ofeiute fescrrptton of the nature of the Druids' establuftment, or an 
enumeration of their privileges, because these may beibund in uctar 
and Pliny amenjj the ancientj, anil in so many authors among the 
oMItefns',' : It wiBbe suntcienflo say, that, although the Teutonic; 



welVe PontBTi, ai\ti Dratlmr, who 
e, (p.53.) werea kind of Oriels, 
o the Celtic word Drm-( [p, 1 19. X; 
no mere connection between .tlie 

heGreek Aek. or rathe from tlje 
! (VW. Bodaca, p. G7.) waereMths 
dTc Dnlltn, Damiaui, tvH. OrM, 

BAtKUttiMai hOc coiiitrttidlrit [je, Gillorum] Mmal : uti nrgii* Dro- 
r, qui' ttbai Dt'cnii preiikt tupit lairifii'm Mbnl, Set. De Bell. CsU. 

""fr VW; Cssilr. rJe'B^Uo CJMl Ctioiro'ent; lib. ft nioUNat. Klit- 11$. tS. ciL ■ 
Oftlte modems, see Tolaiul'g Specimen uf.a Hi,rory of tlie Dnjlilt, in Mfccet, -., 
Work*, vol. 1st. J';i7. 8vo. Sajkcfy 1 . Smncbent-e. and itmrj, 2 vo|i. 1710- Sk, 
fcfflo: But ajxclaBy Dr. Borfacc't antiijuiiia of Corn.Will._sir edit. 1TS9. Icjlo.. 

rTwen drawn in .hv Kpnlfr. Slid. 
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rations had Priests they bore no more resemblance to the Druid*, 
than the Pontiffs of the Greeks and Romans, or of any other Pagan 
people. 

v '. ' • K Not 



tains, (vid. p. 71.) As nothing that falls from so excellent a writer ought to be dts? 
regarded, I shall consider his arguments with attention. He proves the identity of 
the German and Gaulish Religion from the' conformity of the Germans and Gauls 
in the following points : viz. " (1.) The principal Deity of both nations wa^Mer- 
" cury : (2.) They sacrificed human victims: (3.) They had open tetnpies, and 
•«.(4.) no idols of human shape i (5.) They had consecrated groves: (6.) wonhip- 
" ed oaks : (7.) Were fond of auspicial rites : and (8.) Computed by nights, and 
«« not by<days* M 

. I shall consider each of these proofs In their order : And as for the First, that 
" both nations worshipped Mercury :" This amounts to no more than this, that the . 
Gauls and Britons worshipped for their chief Deity, some Celtic God* which Caesar 
rinding to resemble in some Of his attributes the Roman Mercury , scrupled not to 
call by that Roman name i So,' again, the Germans worshipped for their supreme 
God, a Divinity of their own, whom Tacitus likewise called Mercury, from a fanr 
cied resemblance to that Roman Deity, perhaps in other of his attributes. We 
know very well, that the Supreme Deity of all the Teutonic nations was Odin* or 
Woden, called by the ancient Germans Vatam and Gotam, or Godam, (vid. not. in 
Tac. Varior. p. 602.), who seems chiefly to have resembled the Roman Mercury in 
having a particular power over the ghosts of the departed (Vide Bartholin, lib. 2. 
c. 7. Odlnus Manium fult Dominus : Mercurio comparandus*) In other respects, 
how much they differed will appear at, first sight in the Bdda.. Now if the Celtic 
Mercury resembled the Roman no more than Odin did. we see how unlike they 
might be to each other. We are not even sure that these two Mercuries of the 
Gauls and Germans agreed with the Mercury of the Romans in the same points of 
resemblance. 

But (2.) " Both nations sacrificed human victims : (3.) Had open Temples; (5.) 
" Consecrated Groves ; and (7.) were fond of auspicial rites." These descriptions 
I believe may be applied to. all the Pagan nations in the world, during their early 
barbarous state. For (2.) all Pagan nations have offered human victims* Have had 
(3.) open temples, before they got covered ones : And, previous to their erecting 
magnificent domes for their religious rites, have either set up circles of rude stones, 
or retired under the natural shelter of ($.) solemn groves, which, upon that ac- 
count, they consecrated : And (7.) all Pagan people have dealt in omens, auspices, 
and all the other idle superstitions of that sort. There is not one of the above cir- 
cumstances but what is mentioned in Scripture, as practised by the idolatrous na- 
tions which -surrounded the Jewish people, and was equally observed by some or 
other of the inhabitants of Italy ana Greece; So that the Germans resembled the 
Gauls with regard to these particulars no more than they did the old idolatrous 
Inhabitants of Canaan, Assyria, Greece, and Italy. As for the Teutonic nations, 
they very soon got covered temples (see below, p. 108.;, and also idols of human 
shape (p.. 110.), as had indeed the Celtic nations also in the time of Caesar ; for so 
Df.Borlace himself (p. 107.) interprets that passage of his concerning the Gauls 
(lib. 6\J Dtum maximi Mercurium colunt : Hujus sunt plurima simulacra. If these 
simulacra h<rti not been images, but only rude unformed stones, Caesar would 
doubtless have expressed himself with more reserve. When, therefore, Dr. Bor- 
lace says that the Gauls and Germans resembled each other in having (4.) " No 
" idols of hutmn shape, he must only mean in their more early state of idolatry ; 
which I suppose may also be predicated of every savage nation before they have 
attained any skill in sculpture. 

But he says \fi.) that both nations " worshipped Oaks." Hjs proof, however, 
that-the Germans had this superstition only, is, that " the Sclavonians (a people of 
•' Germany) Worshipped Oaks, inclosed them with a court, and fenced them in, 
to keep off all unhalfpwed access ;" and for this he relets to the note in Tacit. Va- 
riorum ad e. 9. where HelmolduS has said, that the Russians Held their groves and 
fountains sacred, and that the Sdavi worshipped Oaks. This proves nothing with 
, regard (6 the Teutonic nations ; but plainly shews that many of the Druidic su- 
perstition* had been caught up and adopted by nations no ways allied to the Celts; 
and therefore suggests an easy answer to the last proof that is urged of the resem- 
blance of the Gerrnans and Gauls in their religious rites and opinions ; viz. that, 

f8.) Both people u computed by nights, and not by days." This is in reality the 
paly solid argument that has been produced. But to this the answer is very obi 
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Sot only in the peculiar nature Of their priesthood, but in their inter- 
nal doctrines, as well as outward rites, they differed. 

The Druids taught, and the Celtic nations believed, the Metempsi- 
chosis, or a transmigration of the soul out of one body into another : 
This 18 s so positively asserted of them by Csesar *, iwho had been long 
conversant among them, and knew them Well, that it is not in the 
power of any qf the modern system-makers to argue and explain his 
words away, as they have attempted to do in every other point relat- 
ing to the Celtic antiquities : However, they attempt to qualify it,, by 
asserting that the Celtic nations believed only that the soul passed out 
of one human body into another, and never into that of brutes f : 
Which distinction 1 shall not now stay to examine, but proceed to ob- 
serve, that all the Gothic and Teutonic nations held, on the contrary, 
a fixed Elizium, and a Hell ; where the valiant and just were reward- 
ed, and where the cowardly and The wicked suffered punishment. 
The description of these forms a great part of the Jidda f. • 

In innumerable other instances, the institutions of the Druids among 
the Celts were extremely different from. tho?e of the Gothic nations. 
To mention a few : The former frequently burnt a great quantity of . 
human victims alive, in large wicker images, as an offering to their 
Gods §. The Gothic nations, though, like all other Pagans, they oc- 
casionally defiled fhe'ir altar* with human blood, appear never to have 
had any custom like this. 

The Druids venerated the Oak and the Mifiseltoe, which latter was 
regarded bf them as the most divine and salutary of plants ||, and 
gathered with ver^y particular ceremonies. In the Gothic mythology, 
if any tree seems to have been regarded , with more particular atten- 
tion than others, it is the Ash\ : And as for the Misseltoe, it is re- 
presented 

vloos. The'Teutdnic nations, it is allowed, had this very peculiar arbitrary cus- 
tom, which they probably borrowed from their Celtic neighbours, although of a 
very different race, and professing, in the main, a very different religion : For if 
the Scjavonian tribes, whose situation lay so much more remote from the Celts, 
had adopted their superstitious veneration for the Oak, which seems in no degree 
to have infected the Germans, it would have been wonderful indeed, if the latter, 
who lay contiguous to the Celts, had picked up none of their opinions or prac- 
vices* -* 

• In prims hoc •uolunt persuader** Non interire animate sed ab aliis post mortem 
transire ab, alios. Lib. vi.— Vid. Diodor, Sicul. lib. v. c. 2. et Val. Max. Hb. ii. 
c. 6*. Ammian. Marcel, lib. xv. 

f Vid Keysler's Antiq. Sep. p. 117. , Borlace, p. 98,99, &c. 

t It must not be concealed, that Bartholine has produced a passage from- an an-, 
cient Ode in the Edda of Saemund Frode, which plainly shews that the doctrine of 
the Transmigration was not wholly unknown to the Scandinavians; but Bartholine. 
himself speaks of it as a single instance, and it appears from the passage itself, that 
tJ^s opinion was considered by the Scandinavians as an idle old wife's fable.- Vid. 
Bartholin. Causae Contemp. a Danis Mortis, pag. 208.', Sigruna (Helgonis Uxor) 
dolore et nuestitia extincta est- Credebalur antiqultus homines iter urn narei, Ulud *ViM 
nunc pro anili errore hobetur. He/go et Signma iterwn natifuisse dicvnhtr s tuncilU 
■Helgo Haddinga Skadi dicebatuf ; ilia vero,Kara 9 Halfdani filsa. It is probable, that 
la this one instance they only copied the doctrine of the Druids. As the Celtic na- 
tions preceded the Teutonic tribes in many of their settlements, it was probably 
by the former that this anilis error antiquitus credebalur, which was soon explode* 
among their Teutonic successors, whose established belief was very difl«tat. 

4 Vid. Caesar de Bello Gall. lib. vi. Borlace, p. 127. 

ft See vol. II. p. 107. &c. 

V See the Edda passim* 
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ted jp tfc* Eddf Htfje* w * cg«jmHJ$>j£ aj£ n^cJuereus 
shrub*. 

But what particularly distinguishes the Celtic instituting from those 
of the Gothic or Teutonic nations, is that remarlj&ble ajr of Secrecy 
and VyBtery with which the Druids concealed their doctrines fropj. 
the laity ; forbidding that they .should ever be cpmrnkted to writing 
and upop that account npt haying so much as an, alphabet of their 
ownf. 'In this, the institutions of Odin and the. Gothic Scalds wai' 
t£e very reverse. No barbarous people were so addicted tp writings - 
as appears from the innumerable quantity of Runic inscriptions scat* 
tjjre<f all over the north ; no barbarous people ever held Letters ip. 
Higher rtverenpe, ascribing thp invention of them to their chief deity & 
and attributing to the letters themselves supernatural virtue* §. Nor 
ft there th,e least roorn to believe that any of their doctrines were„ 
lacked up or concealed from any part of the community. On the, 
contrary, their Mythology is for ever-displayed in all the Songs of 
tlieir Scalds, Just as that of the Greeks and Romans is in the Odes of 
$indar and Horace. There never existed any institution in which; 
there appears less of reserve and mystery than in that of the Gothic 
and Scandinavian people. 

, After all, it may possibly be true, that the Gothic natjpqs borrow- . 
ed some opinions ana practices from the Celts, without being at ajfc 
descended from them; or having any pretensions, to be considered as< 
$c same, people. The, t Celtic tribes were probably the first thaj tra- 
velled westward,, and it is not imppssi% but that several o{ the Dru*-. 
idic observances might be caught up and imitated by t^e other natrqn.% 
tiiatcame after themjj; Some reliques of the DrujcUc sugeis^itiQpSj, 
^re haye seen (pi ^ofe 6,), prevailed among the Sclavonics; an^; 

?"lp more might be expected to be found among those of Gothic or. 
eutonic race, both from their nearer vicinage and greater intercourse 
vritti t^e Celtic nations, from v*hp.m the Sarniajiajas lay more* remotey 
Nothing is more contagious than superstition; and therefore we, must 
not Wonder, if, in ages of ignorance, one wild people catch, up frog* 
another, though of very different race,' the most arbitrary and ground* 
less opinions, ot endeavour to imitate them in such rites and, practices 
as they are told will recommend them to the Gods, or avert theyr 
anger. 

'Before I quit this subject of the Religion of the Celtjic and Gothic 
nations, < rnuft beg leave to observe, that the Mythology of the Utter 
was probably, in the time of Caesar and Tacitu^ a tctj crude and, 



* feevok. 11. p. 104, W6, &e. 

f Nefuf fat esse exitfimani ea UttiHt man&art ; cum in reUqvhfere nhts* publias 
pnvattsque rtttimHws, Grsedfe Uteri* «Ja*Jfeft ' . % . Mrte'm >ov&u* Bhapli- 
ZOmtferfivelint. Caesar, Mb. vt. • • ""^ * " -*r - 

V»d. infra, p. 60. SIS; 313, &C* 
Vld. infra, j^Sf^'SlS, &c. 

.. See what h^s been *aid above, p. x. Mote (9*). 1 know not whether we are. 
to atinnyre to imitation the practice that prevailed athdhg "Sotl* ftcpple^of bury- 
ing their dead under Barrows, ot Tumidi (tee p. t$fl.) r |*l» mode of 'sepp]{rir«i. 
however, m?.ket> a. great figure' In alifBtlM Xsvthera flv^'fr&i&tkffc at Well a*. 
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naJiftlthMg* compared to what it wa> afterwards, when the northern 
Staid* l}ad had f imc tp flourish andadorn it. - From a very few rude 
and s|mpk tenets these wild fablers had, m the course of eight or 
nine centuriee, invented and raised an draasing superstructure of fie* 
tjon. We must not therefore fupoose, chat all the fables of the Edda 
were equally known to th,i* Gothic nations of every age and tribe* 
4* trufh is uniform and simple, so error is most irregular and various; 
and it is very possible, that dfferent fables, and differed -observance*, 
might prevail among the same people, in different times and countries. 
5f orn th^ir impcrfed fcrinwledge pf the divine attributes, all Pagan , 
Ofttiofls are*extremely apt to intcrmii something heal with their idem . 
of the Divinity, to suppose peculiar Deities presiding over certain dis- 
trigti, a»d to worship this or that God with particular rites, which 
were ooiy to be observed in one certain spot* . Hence, to inattentive 
^feigners* there might appear a difference of religion among nations 
who all maintained, at the bottom, one common creed ; and this will 
aj^upt for whatever disagreement is 'remarked' between Caesar and . 
Ta$itu*,in thpir descriptions of the Gods of the ancient Germans:. It 
wjll also account f.>r /whatever difference nny appear between* the im- 
perfect relations of the Roman writers, and the full display of the 
Gothic mythology held forth in the Fdda> ft is indeed. very probable, 
that only the mere firft rudiments of the Gothic religion had begun 
to be formed* when the Germans were firft known to the Romans t . 
And: even when the Saxons made their irruptions into Britain, though. 
thty had the same general belief concerning Odin, or Woden, rhor> 
and Frigga, &c yet probably the complete system had not arrived to* 
the fujj maturity it afterwards attained under the inventive handa of 
tfeeSeaJds. 

The essential difference remarked above, between the religion of the 
Qfltic and Gothic nations, in their Tenets, Institutions, and Worfhip, 
ajforda a strong proof that they were, two races of men sltrigUe di- 
stinct: Tbs same truth is proved still more strongly, if possible, by 
their difference in Language} this is an argument of fact, that amounts, 
ill questions of this nature, almost to demonstration. 

Tacicu* assures us *, that the ancient British language was very* lit- 
tle different from that tpofeen in Gaul ; Sermo baud muUam cfoersu* t 
There was probably no more than a wnail difference in dialect, But 
that the Gaulish language widely differed from that of the German** 
appears from the. whole current of history. Thus Caesar not only as- 
a#rts, in the passage above , quoted (pag, yii. Note f«), that th^Gaule. 
titiffered in language from the Belgae, but plainly skews that the Ger- 
man and Gaulish languages were very different, when he tells us, that 
Ariovistus. a German prince, only learnt to speak the latte* by. hj» 
long residence in Qaulf. Again, Suetonius tells us, that. Caligala, 
returning from his fruitless sapsdJtipn, again* th* German, in order 

■ \ ■ 

#.5ee above, p. W. Note t- x 

+J^ mtty&iWk'&ip'VHtu* longyt&t* connttUiditu utfbatur. De Bell. GaS* Ife, L 
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bb grace Jlis triumph with an appearance of prisoners of that natidny 
for want of real Germans, chose from among the Gauls such as were 
of very tall stature, whom he caused to let their hair grow long, and 
to colour it red. to le^rn the German language, and to adopt German* . 
names ; and thus he passed them off for prisoners from Germany *. 
These, and other proofs from Tacitus, a:e produced by FeHoutier 
himself, though he afterwards endeavours to obviate their force, by 
pretending that the languages of Gaul and Germany differed only in 
dialect f, Sec $ut that they were radically and essentially different, 
will appear, beyond contradiction, to any one that will but use his 
eyes, and compare any of. the living languages which are descended 
from these two ancient tongues. This question receives so clear, so 
full, and so easy a solution, by barely inspecting such of the lan- 
guages of Celtic and Gothic origin as are now extant, that, to con- 
clude the inquiry, I shall only lay before the reader Specimens of 
them both. 

That 1 the languages now spoken in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and England, are all derived from, or allied to, the ancient 
German, no one can deny ; because the words are visibly the same in 1 
them all, only differing in dialect. On the* other hand, that the an- 
cient British was a language very little different from that of the 
Gauls, we have the express testimony .of Tacitus, above-mentioned^ 
Let us now compare the several dialects of the ancient British, viz/ 
the Welsh J, the Armoric, and the Cornish, and see whether they 
contain. the most distant resemblance to any of the" Teutonic dialects' 
above-mentioned. 

Whoever looks into the following Specimens, will observe, that the 
modern English and German are two languages evidently derived 
from one common source ; almost all the words in both being radical- 
ly the same; and yet it is near 1200 years since the English language 
was transplanted out of Germany, and cut off from all intercourse 
with the mother tongue. In the mean time, the people who have 
♦poke it have undergone amazing revolutions and changes in their go^ ' 
vernment, religion, laws, and manners, apd their language, in parti- 
. cujar, has been subject to more than common innovations. On the 
other hand, let him compare the same English specimen with that of 
the Welsh, language, and see if he can discover the most distant re- 
semblance between them: and yet both these are spoken upon the, 
same island, and that by fellow citizens, who, for many hundred 
years, have been subjects to the same prince, governed by the same 
laws, have professed the same religion, and adopted nearly the sarnie 

system 

• Suetop. Caligula, c. 47. 

f Pellout. vol I. liv. I. ch. jsv. 

i That the present Welsh language Is the genulae daughter of the ancient Bri- 
tish, tee proved (if it needs any proof) in Rowland's Mono. AnHqua restaur ata, 2d. 
edit. 176b. 4to. $ iv. p. 35. &c. See also above, p. iv. note f. 

See likewise in Camden's Britannia, his Eseay De primit Incolis, &c. where that 
great Antiquary shows the immediate descent of the present Welsh nation from the * 
ancient Brttoni, apd their near affinity to the old inhabitants of Gaul; but espe- 
cially proves, by innumerable instances, the strong connection between their stve- 
ral languages. ' 
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«ystcm of manners : and now at last, after all this intercourse, what 
two languages can be more unlike ? Can this radical dissimilitude b« 
called only a difference in dialect?* During the rude ages prior to 
history, before the Britons or Germans were invaded by other nations , 
or had adopted any foreign refinements, while both people were under 
the uninterrupted influence of their original institutions, customs, and 
manners, no reason can be assigned why their language should under- 
go any material alterations. A savage people, wholly occupied by 
their present animal wants, aim at no mental or moral improvements, 
and are subject to no considerable changes. In this state, their Ian-, 
guage being affected by none of the causes that commonly introduce 
very great innovations, will continue for many ages nearly the same. 
The great causes that introduce the most considerable changes in lan- 
guage are, invasions of foreigners, violent alterations in religion and 
Hws, great improvements in literature, or refinements in manners. 
None of these, .so far as we know, had happened either to the Ger* 
mans or Britons before the time of Caesar, and yet even then there 
appeared no resemblance between the languages of these two people. 
On the other hand r all these causes have been operating with com- 
bined force ever since, and yet no considerable resemblance has ob- 
tained between the languages of England and Wales ;' nor has the ra- 
dical affinity between those of England and Germany been effaced or 
/destroyed. Upon what grounds then can it be pretended, that the 
ancient languages of- Gaul and Germany flowed from one common 
source ? Or who will believe so improbable a fact ? 

M. Pelloutier tells us*, that ** it having been pretended that the 
" ancient Celtic is preserved to this day in the languages of Wales 
*« and Brittany in France, he had looked into a few Glossaries of the 
" Welsh and Armoric tongues f , and had indeed discovered that seve- 
** ral words of the ancient Celtic were, in effect, preserved in those 
" tongues :' But he plainly hints, that he could not consider the bulk 
of the language as there perpetuated ; and, indeed, considering how 
thick a film the prejudice of system had drawn over his eyes, it is a 
wdnder he could discover any Celtic words at all : For he, taking it 
|br granted that the High-Dutch language was the genuine Celtic, 

* only 

* Hist, des Celtes, vol. I. p, 155. . > 

f The Armoric language, now spoken in Brittany in France, is a dialect of the 
' fPelsh ; that province Toeing peopled with a colony from Brittany in the 4th century j 
and though the two people have been separated ko many ages, and have been sud- 
iect(to two nations so different in their laws, religion, and manners, still the two 
languages contain so string a resemblance, that in our late conquest of Bellisle, 
such of our soldiers as came out of Wales were easily understood by the country 
people, and, with their Welsh- language, served for interpreters to the other sol- 
diers who only spoke English. This is a fact related to the Editor by a person who 
was there. Perhaps, upon comparing the Specimens subjoined, the two dialects 
may appear to the eye more remote from eaoh other than the above relation sup. 
poses; but it may be observed, that their orthography not having been settled in 
concert, the same sound may have been expressed (>y very different combinations 
of letters, and the other differences may be only those or idiom ; so that the two 
languages, when spoken, may have a much greater resemblance than appears up? 
on paper to a person ignorant of them both. To give one instance : the Welsh 
word ZW-wx, and the Armoric 'Drouc, '(Eng. Evil), though so differently written. 
pre in sound no further distant than Droog and Drwky the vowels in both being ph> 
^ounced exactly alike. * • 
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enly looked for stick wton as bote any rewmMance W tJBtf ttBgae; 
and there Seine, as indeed there are, -very few chat have any 'imihv 
tud«, no wonder that he Jound to few 1 Celtic* words in a genuine 
Celtic language *. • v 

I shall now proceed to lay before the Reader SrtptitxNS of the. 
Gothic and Cetrjc Languages, properly classed and confronted 
' with eaeh other : Which, k is apprea* nricd, will decide this question? 
tetter than any conjectural or moral reasoning, 

• • • " ■ That 

.1 . 

* * It is much to be lamented, that a writer of to much learning, sagacity* and 

dOlgence as Mora. Pettoutier, should have spoiled, by on * unfortunate hypothesis* 
\ so excellent a work as his History of the Celts, after an, certainly is- Had he n0£ 

been drawn into this fundamental error, which Infect* hi« whole book ; but, on the 
contrary, had been apprized of the radical distinction .between the Gothic aw&r 
Celtic antiquities ; had lie assigned" to each people the several descriptions which oc- 
cur of them In ancient history ; had he pointed out the distinct features of their i& 
suective characters, and shewn in what particulars they both agreed; and whereuf 
they differed j had he endeavoured to ascertain the' limits of each people in ancient 

Europe, 



GOTHIC. 

t - 

. J ; 

i, Oxjd Saxon, er ». FrtAucicorFnAif- > Cimbric, or Qua- 

fcBLANMt. 





i 
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That the Bnvan** may be the better u*Aerwoo«V it will be use- 
ful to give a short Genealogical Table, showing what particular 
Languages are descended from those two great Mother Tongues, by 
what immediate Branches they derive their descent* and what degree 
of affinity they severally bear to each other. This scheme of the 
Gothic Languages is copied from the Preface to Or Hickes's Imttr 
tutioqes - Grammatics Anglo-8dxonu*y fcJV. Okm. 1689. 4/0.; This of 
the Celtic Tongue, from the best writers I have met with on the 
subject. 

1 

Europe, sad shewn by which of them the several countries were formerly inha- 
bited, and from whkn ef them the modem nations are chiefly descended: he 
would then have performed a noble task, and have deserved equally well of the 
past and future ages : His book, instead of being a perpetual source of mistake and 
confusion, would then have served as a clue to- guide us through the labyrinth off 
ancient history, and he would have raised a noble monument to the' memory alike 
of the Celts and Qofks, from one or other of which ancient people so many great 
nations ace descended. 
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SPECIMENS W. THE*GOT«IC LANGUAGES, i 

— •• .«j*'*»i .*'•',' -t' -j» 

The anciept Gothic of Ulphilas V 

Atta unsar thu in Himmam. . i, Veiftnai N.aoio theip. ..a. r ,Qujjmai 

thiudinassus theins. 3. Vairtbai. YUja theins, sue uj.Hinaina,, jaR ana 

Airthai. 4* HIaif unsar an a thana sinteinan gif uns hirnmadaga. 5. 

Jah aflet uns thatei Sculans sij^irria sua sue jaji veis afietam t^aim Sku- 

lam umaraim. 6. Jah ni bringais uns in Fraistubnjai. 7. Ak lausei 

uns af tharnma Ubilin. Amen. 

IFrom Chomberlayn's Ortfiio Dtmimica, in dvotnas onmiumftrf Qtntitm Un&uu* 
. y?rsa,,%cz. Amst, 1715. 4to. p. 63. aod from Sacrorum Evangeliprum Verno 
Gothka Ed. Edju. lye. Oxon.1130. Sto. p. 9.] 

t- >' ...... *i • 

The Ancient Languages derived from the Gothic.. 

I. II. IIJ. ; 

Anglo Saxon. Franco-Theotisc. Cimbric, or Old Ice- 

Uren Fader, thic Faterjunser thu thar Fade/ uor, som est i 

arth in Heofnas. 1. biet m Hi mile. 1. Si Himlum. 1. Halgad 

Sie gehalgud thin JJo- geheuagot fhin Namo. warde thitt Nama. x 2. 

ma. %. To cymeth a. Queme thin Rihhi. Tilkomme thitt Rikie. 

thin Rye. ; 3. Sie thin 3. Si thin Willo, so . 3. Skie thin Vilic, so 

Wifla sue is in i :eof- her in Himile ist o si. som i Himmalam, so 

lias, and 'in Eortho. her in Erdu. 4. Un- och po lordanne. 4. 

4. Uren Hlaf ofer- sar Brot tagalihhaz Wortdachbcha Brodh 
wistlic sel us to daeg. gib uns huittu 5. In- gif osi dagh. 5. Ogh 

5. And 'forgefe us ti furlaz uns nusara forlatosuora bkuldar, 
Scylda.urna, sue we -Sculdi soiuuir furla- so som ogh. vi for late 
forge&n Scyldgum u- zamesunsaron Sculdi- them os Skildighe are. 
rum. 6. And Yio in- gon. 6. Inti ni gileit- 6. Ogh inled ds ikkie 
lead usig »ri Custnung. est uifrih in Costunga. i Frestalsan. 7, I tan 
7. Ab gefrig usich 7. ITzouh arlosi un*i frcls os ifra Ondor A- 
frorr Jflc. Amen. fon Ubile. Amen. men. 

[From Chamberlayn, p. (Tram Chamberlayn, p. rFrom Chamberlayn, p. 
56.] 610 - 54.] , . ; 

/ 

I. Modern Languages derived from the Old Sax on. .', 

I. .; II. 

English. ■ Broad Scotch. ■ 

Our Father, which art in Hea~ Ure Fadir, whilk art in Hfcyin. 

Ten. t. Hallowed be thy Name*/ x. Hallouit be thy Nairn. 2. Thy 

a. ' hy kingdom come. 3. Thy- Kingdum cum. 3. Thy Wu\l be 

W<:1 be done jn Earth an it is in dun in Airth, as it is in'Hevin. 

He ven. 4 Give us this day our 4. Gie uss this day ure daily Breid. 

daily r bread. 5. And forgive us 5. And forgie uss ure debts, ass 

# This is *aleo called Moe to-Gothic > beingthe Dialect of the Go$s in Moetia, 
where,Ulptylas was Bishop. See below, p. jJW. 
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SPECIMENS dF THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 

£3* I sun not able to-produce jury Specimen of the Celtic, at lease 
., any version of the Lord's Prayer, which can be opposed in 

• point of antiquity to the Gothic Specimen from Ulfhilac, 
who flourished fr.D. 365.— As the Celts were' settled in thjeae 
countries long before the Goths, and, were exposed to various 
revolutions before their arrival, their language has, as might be 

* expected, ' undergone greater and earlier changes than the 
. Gothic ; so that no specimen of the old original Celtic is, I 

believe, now to be found. 

The Ancient Languages derived from the Celtic. 

L ■ . . '. . II. , III. 

[Ancient Gaulish; Cambrian, or An* Ancient Irish, or 
' ' ' ' cient British. Gaedhlig. 

Of this Language I ' Eyen tad rbwvn Oup Narmeata ar 

cannot find any Spe- ivyt yn y Neofoedodd, Neamb* I. Beanicb a 

timeato be depended I. Santeiddier yr Hen- tainin. 2. Gp diga de 

OIL ' vu tarn. 3. Devedy Riogda. 3. Go dental 

' dyrnas dau. 3. Guntler du Hoill air talm in 

dy WoUyt ar ryddayar marte ar Neam'b.' 4; 

nugis ag yn y Neji. 4. tabair deim aniugb ar 

Eyn Bar a beunyddvul N.irari litnbali. $. Am- 

, ; dyro inni beddivu. 5* '£ u * ma * duin ar Fiacb ' 

Ammaddeu ynny eyn de- ambail maambid ar ji- 

ledion, megit ag i mad- aeba. 6. Na leig sin 

devu in deleduvir ni- amaribb* *]. Acb so- 
naiu. ¥ 6. Agna tbouy*,....arja tin Ok. .Amen* 

n mi in brqfedfoaetb. 7. ' 

Drugi Amen. the History of Ireland, 



pTrom Chamberlayn, p, 
47.3 



p. S, 3, &c] 



II. Modern Languages derived from the Ancient British, or 

Ctmraeg. 

« • • - - 

I.' 

"Welsh, or Cymraeo. 

Ein Tad, yt bivn ivyt yn y Nefoedd. I. 
/ Sanctciddier dy Eniu %. Dented dy Deyr- 

mas. 3. Bydded dy Eitylly* ar y Ddaiar 
megit y mae yn y Jtfefoedd. 4. Dyro i ni 
Heddytv ein Bar a 1 runyddiol. 5* A "^ 
ini ein Dy led/on '/el y 'rnaddeukvn ni in Dy- 

• Tlie above Specimen of the ancient Irish is judged to be a thousand years old . 
. flee CVConnor's Dissertation on the History of Ireland. Dublin, 1766. «vo. 
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, SPECIMENS OF THE GOTHIC LANGUAGES. 

x oor Debt* as we forgave our we forgien urc Debtouria. 6. And 

, f Debtors, 6. And lead Uflrnotin- leid ass nt' into Temptation. 7. 

to Temptation. 7. But deliver us . Bot deliver oss frae EviL Amen, 

from Evil. Amen. £From a Scotch Gentleman.] 
fFrom the English Testament.] 

III. IV. 

Low-Dutch, or Belgic. Fnisrc, or Friezeland Tongue. 

Onse Vader die daer zijt in de Ws Haita duu derstu biste yne 

Hemelen. 1. Vwen Naem worde JrlymiL 1. Dyn Name wird hei- 

gheheylight. 2. U Rijcke kome. ligt a. Dyn Rick tokomme. 3* 

3. Uwen Wille gheschiede op der Dyn Willemtet schoen, opt Yrt- 

Aerden, gelijck in den HemeL 4. ryck as yne Hymile. 4.. W* dei* 

Onse dagelijckt Broodt gheeft ons lix Brae jov ws jwed. 5. In ver- 

heden. 5. Ende vergheeft ons on* jou ws, ws Schylden, as wy vejac 

s se Schulden, ghelijck wy oock on- ws Schyldnirs. 6. In lied ws nact 

se Schuldenaren vergeven. 6. En- in Versieking. 7. Din fry ws via 

do en leyt ons niet in Versoeck- , it Quasd. Amen, 

inge. 7. Maer verlost ons vanden [fnm Chamberiaynj p. <&] 
Boosen. Amen. 



(From the New Test, is- Dutch, Amtt. 
1690, l£mo.] 



\ 
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|L Modern Languages derived from the Ancient German, or 

Francic, &c 

I. II. 

High-Dutch (proper). High-Dutch of the SuiviAn 

Dialect. 

Unser Vater in dem Himmel. Fatter ausar dear du bischt em 

X. Dem Name werde geheiligei Hemmal. 1. Gehoyliget wearde 

a. Dein Reich komtne. 3« Dein dain Nam. a. Zuakomme dain 

Wille geschehe auf Erden, wie im Reych. 3. Dain Will gschea nff 

HimmeL 4. Unser taegrfch Brodt Earda as em Hemmal. 4. Ausar 

gibunshente. 5. Und vergib uns deglich Braud gib sis mm. 5. 

unsere Schuldeo, wie wir unsern Und fergiab as ausre Schulda, wia 

Schuldigern vergeben. 6. Und. wiar fergeabaauaarn $chuldigearn. 

fuehre uns nicht in Versuchung. 6. Und fuar as net ind Fersuach- 

7. Sondern erloese uns von dem ing. 7. Sondern erlais as fom Ibal. 

VbeL Amen. : Amen. 

' rFyom the common German New Tea- rjfrom Chambeflayn'* Oratilo Dominica, 
tamentt printed at London. ISmo.] p. €*•] 

The Swiss Language. 

Vatter unser, der du bist in Him- 
Ub. 1. Geheylignt werd dyn Nam. 
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flPBCtMSNS OF THE CELTIC LAHODAGE , 



leaver. 6. Ag mag srwdin mi i Brofox% 

gaetb. 7. Eitbr gwared mi rbag Drjpg. 

• Amen. 

[Communicated by a Gentleman of Jew College 

Oxoo.3 

IL III. 

.A&MOftlc, or Language of Brit- - Cokniss. . 

tany in France. • 

Bom Tad, pobmSj sou en Esaom. Ny Tan, ex ym Neatt. I. Bono* 



I Da Hamom bexet tanctifiet. %, gat ytv tha Hanaw. %. Tba bo 

Devet aornomp da royantelaez. £. gatb bogyneex en more poeoragem Neatt, 

Da. eol bexet graft en Douar % eual 4. Roe ibenyen dytbma gum dyib Ba~ 

/max earn em Em/. 4. R6 d'tmp byxiou ra giviant. 5. Ny gam rabn xtreery 

horn Bora .pemdexiee. „ 5. Pardon car* my givians mem, 6. cabin 

oSmp bom pecbodov, eumi mm parda- ledia my nara idm Temiatiom. 7. Bux 

nomp da mop pegant ex->mp offancxet. dilver ny tbart D*eg. Amien. 
6. Ha ma diUet auet a banomp en. prom Chamberiayn, p. 50. J 

Temptation. f.^Hoguem bom dUimr 
dioux Drome. Amen. 

fFri^Ctakftberlayii, p. 51.3 

III. Modikn Languages derived from the Anciknt Itisn. 

I. II. 

Uiib, or Gaidhlio. East, or Gaiditlio Alb am h- 

aich. 

Ar natbair ata or Neamb. I. Arm? Atbait ata air Ncamb. I» 

JNfaombtbar Hainm. %. Tigeadb do Gu maombaicbear t Ainm. a. Tig* 

Riogbaebd. 3. Btnntar ao Tboil ar eadb do Riogbaebd. 3. Dtamtbar So 

mm Ttalambf wear do *itbear ar Tboil ait am TtUamb mar a nitb'eao* 

Iftamb. 4. Ar narim laeatbambail air Neamb* 4. T abb air dhuinn an 

tmbbair dbmhrn ar Sbfat£a y mar dim or m Aram Uitbeii. 5. Ague 

xobaitbmidne dor bbfeitbeambnnibb maitb dbuinn ar Fiacbm ambuil mar 

fern. 6. Ague ma I fig shm a ccatb* mbaitbmid far lucbd fiacbaibb *. 6* 

xgbmHu 7. Acbd taor eimn Ok* Agtit ha ieig am buaireadb turn. 7, 

Amen. fc Aeb taor timm Olc. Amen. 

(Stom Bishop BefeFUiishttblfc Load. . ♦ Felchneinibh. 

lo*90. Bvo<3 

fTrom the New Testament In the Irte 
Language, printed at fettabuigh, Vm% 
8vo. Mat. vL 9.3 

HI. 

Man**, or Language of the Islk of 
Mann. 

Ayr aim t t*aymt Niam ; x. Casberick 
dy row d$* Ennytn. .%. Dy jig dty Ret', 
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SPECiMaSWS OF THE; GQTtflC UOfGtf£QE$ 

;\jfc Zyojtumiii UP8 dijn fcijcfc. 3. 1)y» . 
, Will ffC8chahe,..wie lm Himm«?l, al- , 
* so audi uff Erden. 4. Gib uds hut ■ * 

uasertaglich Brot. 5. Und vergib . 
uns unsere Schulden, wie auch wir 
yergaben unsern Schuldneren. 6. 
Und fuhr uns nicht in Versuchnyss. '■ 
7. Sunder erlos una yon dem Bosen. • . . - i 

Amen. 
, . [From Ghamberlayn, p. (»5. . 

III. Modern Languages derived from the Ancient Scandina- 
vian, or Icelandic, called (by some Writers) Cimbkic, or 
Cimbro-Go rmc. .■ k 



I. 

Icelandic. 

Fader vor thu som ert a Him- 
nurav 2. Helgest thitt Nan*. 2. 
Tflkome thitt Riike. 3. Verde 
thinn Vilie, so a Jordu, » sem a 
Himne. 4. Gieff thu oss i dag 



II. 



« Norwegian, or Norse. ... 

*■ Wor Fader du som est y Him* 
rnelen. 1. Gehailiget wordc dit 
Nafn. a. Tilkomma os Riga dit. 
3. Din Wilia geskia paa ' Iorden, 
som handt er udi Himmeteh. 4. 
vort daglegt Braud. 5. Og Jier- . Giff os y Tag wort dagliga Brou- 
gieff pss vorar Skulder,* so^sem ta. $. ;*Och forlaet os wort Ski- 
vier fierergiefum vorum Skuldi- oldt, som wy forlata wora Skiold- 
nautum. 6. Og inleid pss ecke i or. 6. Och lad, os icke homma 
Freistne. 7. Heldr frelsa thu oss vol Fristelse. 7. Man frals os fra 
fra lllu. Amen. Onet. Amen. 

y $TiaaL Chamberlayii, p. 7fc} " EFrom Cbimberlayh, p. 71.3 

m. ^ iv. 

Banish. \ Swedish. 

Vor Fader i Himmelen. 1. , Fader war som ast i Himmelen. 

Heliigt vorde dit Navn. %. Til- I. Helgat warde titt Nampn. %. 

komme dit Rige. 3. Vorde .din Till komme tit Ricke. 3. Skei 

Villie, paa Iorden som i Jiimmc- tin Wilie saa paa Iordenne, som i 

leu. 4. Giff oss i Dag vprt dagli- Himmelen. 4. Wart dagliga Brod 

ge Bred. 5. Oc • forlad oss vor ghT oss i Dagh. '5. Och fcrlat 

fikyld, som wi forlade vore Skyl- oss wara Skuldcr sa som' ock wi 

dener. 6. Oc leede oss icke i Fris- forlaten them oss Sk^ildege aro. 

telse. 7. Men frels os fra Oflt. 6. Och inleed oss icke i Frcstelse. 

Amen. 7. Ut an frals oss i fra Ondow 

[From Chamberlayn, p. 70.] Amen. 

[From Cfeamberlayn p. 70.] 
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SP BCIMENS OF THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 

riagbU $. JQfaigneydyrvtpjtontery , 
Tbalao, myr U ayne Niau. 4. Cur 
choim nyn Arranjeu at gagblaa. $, 
As Uib dooin nyn logbtyn, myr ta thin 
Uib dauesyn ta jannoo loghtyn nyn ©r. 
» 6. As ny teeid xtdn' ayju miolagbi, 7. . 
•» Agb linr'ty shin veib OlJtJ Amen* 



•*» 



.* 



£Fnrai the Xfetorgyiln Mank% • printed at 
, LoodoDr 1765. 8vo.] 



" SPECIMEN^ OF THE. FINN AND LAPLAND TbNGUES. 

I. II. 

The Finn Language, The Lapland Tongue. 

Ita meidan jpea olet taiwusa. X., Atti myam juco lee almensumf 

JPylritetty olep* sinum Nimes* 2, La- I. Ailis niaddai tu Nam* 2. Zyaei- 

bet tffUpn: sinum Waldatundae. 3. gubatta tu Ryii. 3. Ziaddus tu 

OLon sinun tabtos Attn maata euin tVillio naukucbte almesne nau ei edna 

taiv/asa, ,4. Anna meiie tanapai- mannaL, 4. Wadde mijai mdni mir 

tuana mcidanjoca faitoatnen Uipam* jan /art ftfiven laibebm* 5. Jab 

5. Sa anna meiile meidan syndim an* andagasloite mi jemijan juddoid*. nau- 

dexi nuncuin mekin ahdex annum met", iucbte mije andagasloitebt kudi mije 

dan welwotthtem. 6. J a ala Job- icelgogas lien* 6. Jab eissalaidi 

data meita kiusauxen*. 7. Mutta mijabni. 7. JEU tocko kackxalleb- 

paatta meita pabasta* Amen, , ma pabaet, • Amen*, 

[Trom Chamberlayn, p. 82,3 [From Cljamberlayn, p. 83.] . . 



A SPECIMEN OF THE CANTABKIAN OR BISCAYAN 
LANGUAGE, STILL PRESERVED IN SPAIN. 

The Qasoue. . 

Qure Ai\a keruefian carina* I. Era- 
Ulbedi juinapfui fure Jeena* %* Etbor- 
bedi fute Mrreseuma, 3. Eguinbedi 
. fttre Morondutea feru* an beeaJa Jarre* \ 

> an ore* *\. JBmandiefgaucu egun .gure 

egunorozco oguia* 5. JSta barkbadiet- 
tatgutfu gure forrac gueere gure eurdtt-* 

/ net , kartbatcendfotfaguteu beeala* 6. . 

JUfK«xgaitfatqK ute tentacfonetaa erort- 
eerat, 7. AMcitic beguiragaiteatfu gaiU 
guHetarie, flsJabez. 

• ;• ijtom ChamberUyivp* 4*0 
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REMARKS OK THE FOREGOING VERSION*: AND FIRST 
OF THE GOTHIC SPECIMENS. 



THE great and uniform similitude discoverable at iSnt right be* v 
twecn all the Specimens of the Gothic or Teutonic Languages, mast 
be very striking; even to foreigners unacquainted with these Tongues: 
But to those that know them intimately, the affinity must appear 
much nearer and stronger ; because many words that were originally 
the same, are disguised by the variations of Pronunciation and Ortho- 
graphy,' as well as by the difference of Idiom : Thus, the German G*~ 
beiliget, and the English HdUexved, are' both equally derived from the 
Teutonic Htlig*. Holy. 

It may further be observed* that Time has introduced a change, not 
-only in the Form, but in the meaning -t)f many words; so that though 
they are equally preserved in the different Dialects, they no longer re* 
tain the same uniform appearance, nor can be used with propriety to 
express the same exact meaning. Thus, - the Latin word' Panii if 
translated in the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Hiaf, or Hlaif, which 
word is still current among us m its derivative Loaf, but with a va- 
riation of sense that made it less proper to be used in the Pater-noster 
than the other 'Teutonic word Bread, which is preserved in , all the 
other Dialects, but in a great variety of Forms. Thus, from the old 
Francic Brot, or Cimbric Brvdb, come the Swiss Brot, the Swedish 
Brod, the High and Low Dutch Broodt, the Norse Brant*, die Ice- 
landic Braud, the English Broad, the Scottish Breid, the Danish Bred, 
and the Frisk B*m. 

Again, it is possible, that in many of these languages there was 
more than one word to expreis the 'same idea ; and u there was a va- 
riety, chen the different translators^ by using some of them one word, 
and the rest another, have introduced a greater' difference into their 
versions than really subsisted in their several languages. Of this kind 
I esteem the word Atta, f Pater J,, used by Ulphilas, whose country* 
men had probably another word of the same origin as Fader, or Father, 
as well as all the other Gothic nations i So, again, the Anglo-Saxons 
(besides their word Htaf) had probably another term, whence we de- 
rived our present word Bread. As* for the Gothic word Aita (whence 
the Frisic Haita, and perhaps the Lapland AtJd), however Ulphilas 
came by it, it seems evidently of the same origin as the old Cantabriaa 
Aita. 

Lastly, a great difference will appear to Foreigners from 'the dif- 
ferent arrangement of the same wards, but' more especially from the 
difference of Translation ; for-the Pater-noster has not been rendered 
in the several versions in the same uniform maimer. Thus, in the 
High Dutch and Danish, the first sentence is expressed contractedry, 
Nosier Pater in C*fo. Is the, Gothic of Ulphilas, Pater Nott*r tm in 

Celu. 
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£*&• In the others mare at large, Pater Noster hi et in Cxti» f ct 
Noster Pater qui es hi CmHs f &c* &c. And what is still more ttmitkn 
able in the Ang(k>'Saxea, the fourth petition is rendered, not pond* 
nostrum quotidianum, but fantm nostrum sufematmralem % as it waft incefir 
preted aW by some of tne ancient Fathers. , ., 

But to confirm the foregoing remarks by one general iUnarxation, I 
shall confront the High Dutch Specimen with a literal English 
version; which will support the assertion maufe above '(p 14.); sftat 
these mo languages still prove their affinity, notwithstanding tbedifc 
fcMt mediums through which they have descended* and toe nay 
apes that hate elapsed since their separation, 

. ENOflrieiu ■_ » 

Our I lire, Northern DhOett •} " 
Father [Vather, Vader, Sowte+ta* 
ttlre Dialect] 

in the Heaven fin them Hema** 

vulgar Dialect] 
i.Thme Name 7 

were fipay it be] hallowed ' -' 
>'\ a.Thme[Khigdomf} 
come. 
3. Thme'WiU 

so be ' '' 

of [in] Eaith, *"' 

as m Heaven* 
"% Oor dairy Bread 
"' give iis" \ " 

[tniaDay]. - 

$. And forgive (vorgrVe, Bvmerseu 
' tbire Dialect] 
x us our 

[Debts, Detfta, latf 
as we our fouYri, rustic Dialect.'] 
[ Debtors; Delitores, Let] 
forgive, [vorgrf en, Svmersetsto* 
DiaicctA 
/ • ~ ' ' oYtflld 



Unsar 

Vater 

-« • » - 

hi dem HtmmeL 

X. Desn Name * 

werdesgeheiliget 

a. Dein Rdch 

komme. 

3.'DeinWille 

geschehe 

ftxf Erden, , . 

wie in Himrael. - * 

4. Unsar caegfich Brndt 
gib uns 

neutef.' 

5. Und vergib 

nnsunsere 

Scfculden, • -? - J 

wie wir unsern ' 
Schuidlgern . ' 
vergeben. 



ti 



# TVs is evidently a contraction of Unsar, aotlda. Umer % at. XFte, Wre. la our 
atfcttaod counties. Our Is proaounted jfnr or Wir* like the Swedish qf Hone. 

The Swiss, and some of the other German Dialects, give- the first sentence more 
falty, thus, Z)tf *«f in Himlen; This is literally the same with our vulgar phrase, 
Jbou beesty or bist in Heaven* 

f The old Teutonic word **<* is still preserved ki the teraHaajUen of out English 
Bhrnp^tfi y and even Min^rim, for JtouriNSft. was in use astteng our countrymen 
so late at the reign of Queen Elisabeth : Tfeus, k the famous IiheTof Hubs* intfcled, 
" The Discoverie of a. gapta? Gulf, wheaefaifio- England to like to be swaRowsd by 
"•another French )ferreujeV r &c. printed Anno 151ft. small gvo. (Sign. C. 7. h*) 
The author talks of the Queen's •* having the Kingrike in her own penony mean-. 
ing the regal dominion, authority. Sec. See also Verstigaafr Antiquities, Load. 

l09f« p< 810a "^ 

t mans fan* the Let* ixutu. 
Vs>£. I d ' 
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6>Undfaehre * 6V And [lead] " r v 

out nieht in us not in [into] - 

Vensuchnng. [Temptation, Lat.] ' . , 

y.Sondern 7. But 

erfoese una loose [deliver, French] a* 

vondemUbcl. " from the Evil. i 

. Before I quit this subject of the Gothic or Teutonic Languages* 
I mint observe, that the old Seindinevian'Tongue is commonly called ' 
Cimbkic, or Cimbro Gothic, as„it. was the dialect that chjefly pre- 
vailed among the Gothic tribes who inhabited the Gtmbri** C£«r*«*'«#f 
Blc But whether the ancient CIMBRI, and their confederates the 
TEUTON ES, who made the irruption into the Roman empire in the 
time of Marius*, were a. Critic or a Gothic people, may perhaps 
*4mit of some disquisition. 

They who contend that they were Cuts, may urge the resem- 
blance of the name of Cimbri to that of Cymri, by whica the Britons 
have always called themselves in their own language : They may also 
produce the authority of Appian, who expressly calls, the Cimbri 
Cixts ; ms well as of several of the Roman authors, who scruple not 
to name them' Gauls f. It may further be observed in favour of this 
opinion, that the emigration of so large a body of the old Celtic in- 
habitants, would facilitate the invasion of the Gothic tribes who suc- 
ceeded them in these northern settlements, and will account for the. 
rapid conquests of Odin and his Asiatic followers : It might also be 
conjectured, that the small scattered remains of these old Celtic Cim- 
bri were the Savage Men who lurked up and down in the forests and 
mountains, as described by the ancient Icelandic Historians^, and who, 
in their site and ferocity, so well correspond with the descriptions 
givenus of their countrymen that invaded the Roman ejnnjre. » Thus 
far such an opinion is equally consistent both with the Roman and . 
Northern historians. 

On the other j^and, that the Cimbri of Marius were not a Celtic, 
but <a Qcrman qr a Gothic people, is an opinion that may he supported 
with no slight arguments. On this head it may be observed, with our 
Author, Moqa. pallet, u that the ancients-generally considered this 
« people as a branch of the Germans §," and 'that their tall stature 
jiadV general character rather corresponds with the description of the 
Germans than of the Celts : That as for the name of Cimbri or Cimber, 
his resolvable into a word in the German J^itnguage which signifies 
Warrior or Warlike ( : And that the authorities of the Roman 
- ;..>•:.,....;.. • Historians 

* Described betow, in Chap. II. 

«f " AwrtAnoi in Mfrickt .Cbnbfos OtUas % addlto auos Gmbru -vacant, appettarir. 
" Et evolve thrum, lib. It I. cap. 9. Salostium Beu^Jugmi^i inJbu.'Rufum Brev. 
f* Cap. VI. qui omnei Cimbroe duett? GaJlot, . et ab extremis Gam* profttgofc, nami» 
« namnt.'* ' Speneri NotKU Germanhe AnUquae. Hal. Magd. 1717. 4to. p. 125. 

" See below, p. 31; &c. 



4 See below, i>-,21. 



., Germams qutdem Camp txercitum out locum ubi exercihu castra mtSatwr^ signify 
tat i indt ipsis tnr cojtrenttt et mMtarit Kcsoffer et Kempher et Kemper tf .Htnfeet, et 

Hamper, 
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Historians cannot much be depended on, became (as has been before 
observed *) they were seldom etact in the names they gave to the 
vbarbarous nations. It may further be urged, that the facility with 
which the Cimbri made their way through Germany into Gaul, ren- 
ders it probable that they were rather a branch of the German people, 
than of a race at constant enmity With them, like the Qelts, ana who, 
.upon, that account, would have been opposed in their passage ; espe- 
cially at the Germans appear in these countries rather to have prevail- 
ed over the Celts, and to have forced them westward, driving them 
out of many of their settlements. But lastly, if the Cimbri had been 
a Celtic people* then such of ttyem as were left behind in their own 
country, ^nd were afterwards swallowed up among the succeeding 
Gothic tribes who invaded Scandinavia, would have given a tincture 
of their Celtic language to that branch of the Teutonic which was 
spofcev in these countries : Or, at least, we should have found more 
Celtic names of mountains, rivers, &c. in the Cimbric Chersonese, 
than in other Gothic settlements : But I do not find that either of 
these is the case ; . the old Icelandic seems to be as free from any Celtic 
mixture, as any other Gothic dialect ; nor is there any remarkable pre- 
valence of Celtic names in the peninsula of Jutland, more than in any 
part of Germany, where, I believe, its former Celtic inhabitants have 
up and down left behind them a few names of places', chiefly of natu- 
ral situations, as of rivers, mountains, Ace. This, at least, is the case 
in England ; where, although the Britons were so intirely extirpated, 
that scarce a single word of the Welsh 'language was admitted by th#_. 
Saxons, and although the names of towns and villages are almost umV 
versaUy of Anglo-Saxon derivation, yet the hills, forests, rivers, Ac 
have generally retained their old Celtic names f. 

But whether the old Cimbri were Celts or Goths, yet, forasmuch as 
from the time of Odin, both the Cimbrica chersonesus, and all the 
neighbouring regions were become entirely Gothic settlements, the 
Gothic dialect which prevailed in these countries is called by antiqua- 
tiesGimbri<; % and Cimbro-Grtfa : It is also sometimes termed Old lc$* 
land, because many of the best writers id it came from Iceland, and 



Kimper, frs varietate diaUctorwm tntahtr ; twcabitium hoc nottro f>c. Anglic*) Str- ' 
mone nondum penitw exolrvit ; Norfolciences enism plebeio et proletano sememe dicmt 
" He is a Kemper Old Man," i. e. Senex Oeretus est. Sheringham, p. fl7. See alio 
Kemperrt Mam, in the ReUques of Ancient English Poetry, Vol. I.- p. 70. 

Sherfngham. afterwards adds lUmd amtem hoe loco omittemdum mom est, Cfanbros 
qmoaue a proceritate corporis hoc nomen kabeoe potuisse . . . k|mber'«itim olid sigmifl- 
catione homintm giganted corporis mole pntditvm designate «• Danico hodie idiomate 9 
** (inqultPontaous,inaddittm. ad Hist. Daft. lib'. 1.) Kimber si w Kempe */ Kem- 
<* per nnn beUstorem tantum, ted proprU Oigantem not*}.'* Sherlngh. p. 58. From 
hence it should seem, that a gigantic person was called Kimber, from his resem- 
blance to the ancient Cimbri • rather than that this people were called Cimbri from 
their gigantic sise* so that this favours the opinion that the Cimbri were a different 
race from the ancient Daneji, &c. because no nation wonld think of calling them* 
selves giants ; for if they were all uniformly gigantic, there would appear to them- 
selves nothing remarkable in their sices whereas this would strike another people" 
as a primary and leading distinction. 

* see p. Iv. • 

t See Ptnigtmty Arden, Avon, &c. in Camden's Britannia, and that author pas* 
sim. '#• » 
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because the Cfcnbric ha* beep more perfectly preserved m that island 
than- in any other settlement. To the old original mother tongue of 
all the Gothic dialects, it has been usual (after Verstegan*) to give 
the name of Teutonic, not to much from the Tcutones, or Teaponi, who 
. inhabited the Danish islands, and were brethren to the Cimhri*. as from 
its being the ancient Tuytsh, the language of Tuisto f and wVv©-~ 
taries, die great Father and Deity of the German tribes* 

To conclude this subject, whoever would trace the several Teutonic 
languages up to their source, and proceed upon sure and .solid princi- 
ples in inquiries of this kind, need only have recourse to that great and 
admirable work, LINQVARUM Vetu Scptentrumolum 7HMSAU- 
MV8Gramntatico-GrUicms et Arcb*ologicvs t Autore GEORGIO H1CKES, 
S. 71 P. Oxen. 1705. % vol*, folio. 

* Restitution of decayed. Intelligence. 4to. passim. See also Spenerf Notft, 
Antiq. Germ. L. 4. p. 104. . . 

f Celebrant Carmmtbus anttquu (find unmm apud iUos. sc. Gennanos, memoria H 
mrmalnm genus est) Tuistonem Veum* Terra editum, et jUtum Maxuium originem 
gentis. confatoresque. Tacit, de Mor. German. TMs Masmus is evidently Man % the 
offspring of Tuisto, the supreme Deity. 



OF THE CELTIC SPECIMENS. 

AS the strong resemblance of the several Gothic Specimens to 
each other, so their radical dissimilitude to those of Celtic origin 
must appear decisive of the great question discussed in- the foregoing 
Pair ace. Had these two languages ever had any pretensions to be 
considered as congenial, the further we traced them back, the stronger 
would be the resemblance between them ; bat the most ancient Speci- 
mens appear as utterly dissimilar as the most modern; not but .here 
and there a word may have been accidentally caught up on either 
aide : vis. borrowed by the Goths from the Celtic language, and vice 
•.versa; or perhaps adopted by each of them from some third language 
radically different from them both. Thus, from the Welsh 7£/, our 
vulgar have got the common word Dad and Daddy ; and from 'the 
French Before are derived both the English Deliver t and the Armoric 
Xttiuir, whence the Cornish Dilver. 

In conformity to the opinion of the moat knowing antiquaries, I 
frave 'given the Irish and Erse Tongues as descended from one com- 
mon original witn the Cambrian, or ancient British languages, viz. the 
Welsh) Armoric, and Cornish. But, to confess my own opinion, I can- 
hot think they are equally derived from one common Celtic stock; at 
least not in the same uniform manner as any two branches of the 
Gothic f fuch, for instance, as the Anglo-Saxon and Frantic- from the 
Old Teutonic Upon comparing the two ancient Specimens given 
above in page xix. scarce any resemblance, appears between them ; so 
that if the learned will have them to be streams from one common 
fountain* stvmtt be allowed, <hat one or both of them have been 

greatly 
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greatly polluted m their course, and received laige insets from some 
other channel. 

But, notwithstanding this apparent dissimilitude, the celebrated 
Uayd, and othen who liave investigated this subject, firmly maintain, 
that there is a real affinity between the Irish «nd Cambrian tongues, 
- and that « great part of both languages is radically the same. He has 
further, shewn, that many Barnes of places in South-Britain, -and even 
in Wales itself, the meaning of which is lost in the Welsh language, 
can only be explained from vjprds now "extant in the Irish and £rVe 
tongues : An incontestible proof, eitther that the Irish or Erse Ian- 
guage originally prevailed all over the southern parts of this Island, 
or that it is of congenial origin with the Cambrian or Welsh, and so 
has preserved many words, which are now lost in the other •. 

Indeed- a good reason may be assigned why the several branches 
of the Old Celtic* differ to the eye so much more than the derivatives 
of any other language i viz. In the Celtic tongue words are declined 
by changing, not the Terminations, but the Initial Letters in the 
oblique, cases, or by prefixing an article with an apostrophe (either ex- 
pressed or implied) ; so that those who are ignorant of this language 
are apt to confound the radical Letters with such as are merely super- 
added and accidental, or to- think two words utterly dissimilar,, that 
are only made so by an occasional prefix, or a variety of declension ; 
"To give one instance (out of innumerable) .of the latter kind, the 
British word Pen, in construction, regularly aflumes the form of Bt*, 
P&4*> and Men. c.g. 

Pen, a Head. 
Pen ftur, a Man's Head. 
i Ben y his Head, 
i Pben, her Head. 
ym Mben, my Head. 

Before I conclude these alight Remarks, I must beg leave to observe, 
that as the great subject of this present book is Gothic An tifri tits, -whic\ 
1 apprehend to be totally distinct from the Celtic , I only pretend to be* 

exact 

* Lhtyd thinks both^ these causes have concurred : viz. 1. That the ancestors 
of the Irish and Highland Scots, sc. the ancient Gujdkelian:, were the old original 
Celts, who first inhabited this island * and that the Cymric or Welsh, were another 
and different race of Celts (a branch of the Celtic Cimbri) who succeeded the other, 
and drove them northwards. II. That the language of both these people, though 
originally the same, had descended down through different channels, and was ren- 
dered stiil more widely distant, 1. By the additional mixture of Cantabrian words 
imported into Ireland by the Scots, who came from Spain and settled among the 
old Guydelian Celts from Britain: And, 2. By the changes the Cymraegor welsh 
language suffered during 'the subjection of 500 years to the Romans, &c. (See 
Lluyd's Welsh and Irish Prefaces, translated in the Appendix to Nicholson's Irish 
Historical Library, &c. 1736. folio.) 

See also MattlamPt " History oi Scotland, 2 vols, folio." who has some things 
curious on this subject, particularly on the passage of the Cimbri into Britain ; but 
the generality of his book shews a judgment so warped by national prejudice, is so 
evidently designed to support a favourite hypothesis, and is writ with such a spirit 
of coarse' invective, that the Reader will be constantly led to suspect that his quo- 
tations are unfair, and his arguments fallacious. ;ro mention only one instance of 
this writer's strange perversion of history, he sets out with denying, in the teeth of 
Cssssr and all the ancients, that the Old Briton* were ever painted * , / 
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exact and precise as to the Gothic or Teutonic languages ; but do not 
take upon me to decide on any of the points which relate either to 
the Celtic Antiquities, or Celtic Tongues. For this reason I avoid en- 
tering into the dispute, which has of late so much interested* our eousV- 
Sjymen in North-Britain : 'viz. Whether the Erse language was first 
spoken in Scotland or Ireland. Before the inquisitive . reader adopts 
either opinion, he would do well to consider many, curious hints, 
which are scattered up and down in Lluytfs most excellent Archsologia 
BriUmnUa, 1707. foL and especially in his Welch and Irkh Prefaces, 
referred td in the foregoing Note/ ; v 

/ i- 

The Specimen of the Erse, or Highland Scottish, In p. xxi. is ex- 
tracted from the New Testament lately published at Edinburgh, 
wherein this language is called Gaidblig Albanncdcb ,• and upon the au- 
thority of that book I have. so named it here. This I mention by way 
of caveat against the censure of those who contend that the true name 
is Gaelic, or 1 Galie, and that this word is the same with Gallic, the 
same of the ancient language of Gaul. Without, deciding the question . 
as to the origin of the Erie language itself, I must observe, upon the 
ancient name of Gallic, that this does not seem to have been used- by 
the natives of Gaul themselves, but to have been given them by fb> 
feigners: They called <themselves &/'«, and their language Celtic*"; 
in like manner as the inhabitants of Wales, though called Welsh by us, 
term themselves Cymru, and their own language Cymraeg ,• who at 
the same time call us S a is sons, and our tongue Saissonarg, thus remind- 
ing us of our Saxon origin. 

* Qui ipsorum lingua Celts;, nostra Galli appellant™. Caesar de Bello Gall. L. l f 
V CeTtse, the Oauls % Gsedil, Cadi), or Keil, and in the plural, according to our dia- 
M lect, Keiliet, or Keilt, ( now Guidhelod) Irishmen* The word Erilt could not be 
'** otherwise written by the Romans than Ceilte or Celt*t. u See Lluyd's Irish Preface, 
p. 107- in Nicholson's Irish HiRtorian. 

In the same place the reader will find many of the ancient names of offices, per- 
sons, &c. mentioned by Caesar as prevailing in Gaul, explained from the modern 
Irish language, as jfflobrox, Dwltiacus, Vercingitorix, Vergasillaunus, Pergobretut, 
&C. 



Qt THE FINN AND LAPLAND SPECIMENS: ANj) OF 
THE CANTABRIAN, OR. BASQUE* 

THE two former of these are subjoined) in order to illustrate what 
our Author has said below, in p. 33, 34. . 

Of the Finn language it may be observed, that, it appears quite ori- 
ginal, and tmderived from any other tongue vwith which we are ac* 
quainted. But as to that of the Laplanders, it is apparently a deriva- 
tive from several others : Many of the words are evidently borrowed 
.from the Finn language, and others from the None, mixed, it may be, 
with derivatives from the Greenland tongue, or perhaps the Sclaitonit^ 
From the Finn language axe apparently borrowed these words in the 

3 Pater 
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¥a*ervnoster, viz. Mij*m> jvca* Me6m, pahast, && and tfetm {rosm 
the Norse, or some sister dialect, via Nam, llyii, fffllio % &c 
• '..•• ... / . , 

As to the CmtabrioB* qfvdVj?**, it has no apparent affinity with any 
dialect either of the Teutonic or Celtic languages. ' Yet Zlnyd haa given 
4 list of derivatives from this language which are still extant in the 
tritb tongue, and which confirm the opinion, that an ancient colony 
from Spain actually intermixed ampng the original inhabitants of 2iw 

kmd, .»■«:■■ 

■ ^ .,.-.-•: \ 

To this excellent writer, so often quoted, 1 refer all such as would, 
proceed on sure and • solid grounds, in their inqume* concerning the 
Celtic language and Antiquities: A subject which has proved. the great 
sjumbHogrblock of modern antiquaries and etymologists, and which 
has occasioned so many wild, absurd, and chiMish publications, to the 
disgrace of all etymology, and scandal of literature. Instead of imi- 
tating the caution, diffidence, and modesty of Lluya\ who spent several 
year* in travelling and residing among the different -branches of the 
* Celts, these writers make up a jargon of their own r which they call 
£f#il, au4, without knowing any ^one of the ancient languages truly, 
set out confidently r<o explain them all. ... 

That 1 may not appear invidious, I will not produce instances of the 
dotage an^ folly of some. of our countrymen in what they call Celtic 
Etymologies, and Illustrations of Celtic Antiquities* hut wiH refer the 
reader to a work of a superior class, the celebrated Memoir** de la 
L<*m%** Ccltique, par M Bullet. Besamfon, 1 754* 3 vols, folio. This 
learned, and, in other -respects, ingenious writer, > is a glaring instance 
how much a go©4 judgment may be drawn away by a darkng hypo- 
thesis, and is a warning to others not to write upon subjects they do 
not understand : For, having little or no acquaintance. with the Eng- 
lish language, he undertakes to explain, from his own imaginary Celtic; 
Vocabulary, the names of innumerable places in England, in what ha 
calls a Description Etymologique *; ^yhere, if he -had confined himself 
to some of our rivers, mountains, and forests, he-had stood some chance 
of being right, since many of these retain their old British names: 
But when Tie boldly proceeds to our names of villages and towns, 
which are most of them purely Saxon and English, he falls into such 
diverting blunders as these, viz. 

Acton (which is from the Saxon Ac, an 0«k, and Ton, a Town) he 
derives from Ac, a River, and Tin, Habitation. 

Alton (which is merely Most-town, as in some parts of England 
Easter is still called Aster J he will have from Ac, River, and Ton, Ha* 
hitation. 

Aukland (which is probably' old 'English for Oak- land) he fetches 
from Oc, a little Hill, Lan y River, and 2>, from J)y, Two. 

Cahottt 

* Vnt Description Etjmologiqui des vHtes, rivieres, motrtarnes, Joritt, curiorittt 
nmswrtUes des Gaules ; de la meilleure partie del' Rspagne et de r Italic : de la Grande 
Breiagne* dant let Gaulois ant ttf Its premiers haintant. This writer has, however, 
some thing* very ingenious and solid. 
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' .tfUfewbc he says, comet from the Saxon Jfrsie, a Bridge; ie» a 
Bridge t>v*r the Colne. 

Diob-Martb, he derives from Dft£, (which he says is from J)Ublmd % 
Bonne), afld Mir, Water. Dubmar, Land borne «p by Water. 

Honwl, he says* is from ifar, « Bending, and ^W, in composinoft 
W*K a Ri*er. • r 

Bighorn (a boroagh inTforthamptonshire, which stands on a hill, 
at some distance from any river, and which was doubtless named, frost 
its elevated situation, High-bam; i.e. the Home, or Habitation <*» 
High Ground : See Verstigan.) this writer derives from J, a River, 
and Cum, hv composition Gam, a Bending. ' ' 

v Northam p t o n, (either so named in contradistinction to 8o*tb-b*mfto*^ 
or, accordmg to Camden," originally Nortb-avonto*/, this egrtmas 
etymologist derives from Nor (Emhucbvrtf, the Mouth of a Rrver, 
Sow, aRhrer, and To*, Habitation. r •• •♦ 

• NortbHt, (wnjcb I suppose is merely North-Hill), he derives front 
Mr, River, aiid'Tj/^HaWtatkin. ,""■/■' 

Outabtle (contracted for Avon-dale) he derives from Aoon, a River, 
and Dai, inclosed,' surrounded. 

Rmgvoood (i. e. I suppose; a w Wood ring-fenced," a common forest 
term) he derives from Men f Portage J, a Division, (be, River, and ffed t 
aForest ;•."• ' 

Stanford (i.c. Stone, oi 4 Sfonyfofd (he derives 'from Stan fSm&Ht* 
cbwre/, a Mouth of a River, fw, pronounced jfcr, 'Near. ' 

Strattow (i. e. Street-town, the name of a Town on the Wading* 
street), from Stozt, Land near a River, and To«, Habitation: Or, 
from Ster* Rivers*, At, Junction or Joining 1 , "and "TV*, Habitation. * 
. iUxbridge (supposed by some to be corrupted 'from Quae- bridge) he 
derives from 0*, 'River, afrid Brig (Partdgef, Division. 
- Such are the" derivations of a writer who. sets out to explain the 
meaning of English names of places, without understanding the dgni- 
jfcation of our common English words,' Land, Brook, Martb, rVd!^ 
«%*, North, HHl,Dale, Wood, Fora\ Street, or Bridge i 
"So much for Celtic Etymologies! ^ 
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T0 flic modern tongues derived from the Old CMn-Getbu above 
mentioned in p. riii. may be added a Specimen of the. Language 
spoken by the common people in the Isles of Orkney. This is pre- 
. served by Dr Wallace, in his Account of those Islands* " Lond. 
1700. 8vo.*' Who tefis us it is called by the natives Norn** It seems 
Co be a corruption of the Norte, Icelandic, &c. and is as follows t 

u Favor i ir i Chimric z. Helleur ir i Nam thite,. ft. Gilla cos- 
" dum thite cumma. 3. Veya thine mota var gort o Yurn sinna gort 
M 1 Chtmrie. 4., Gav vus da on da dalight Brow vara. 5. Firgite vusf 

* Sinna vera sin vee firgive Sindara mutha vus. 6. Lyv vus ye i 

* Tumtation. 7. Min delivera vus fro Ok iiu Amen* 

& I suspect the above copy to be mcorrcctly primed by Wallace : 
that^Helkur^AouWU-Hcllctttr *& *«. 
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gjf In the following Preface, our Author, Mons. Mallet, extols 
the late King of Denmark, Frederick V. as a great patron of lite- 
rature, and promoter of knowledge : it is therefore but justice. to that 
Monarch to mention a ,few of the literary undertakings which owe 
their rise and establishment to his bounty and love of science. 

I. He instituted a Society, consisting of four or five* gentlemen, who 
have a salary of 400I. per annum assigned them, purposely for the, 
cultivation of the Danish Language, and illustration of the Icelandic 
and Northern Antiquities. They have in their possession a great 
quantity of manuscripts relative*, to the fewer, and, among tne rest, the 
intire Voluspa. This Society has already published two volumes up- 
on Miscellaneous Subjects, in which are two dissertations relative to - 
the Icelandic ANTiqpiTiE> ,. ; .; . , . 

II. He directed and enabled his Professor of Botany, t)r Order, to 
publish that magnificent work the Flora Danica ; of which he com- 
manded presents to be made to all the principal clergy, engaging them ' 
to contribute tfceir assistance towards perfecting an undertaking so use- 
ful ftftd extensive : And,' in order to promote the same design all over 
Europe, he commanded this work to be printed in the Latin and 
Rfcnch, as well as German and Danish -languages; and to be carried 
on till it' shall' be found- to contain the figures and descriptions of all 
the plants which grow within the limits of the polar circle, and the 
53d degree of latitude. * 

III. He sent the eekbiiatefl Mission of Literati to explore the inte- 
rior parts ©f. Arabia* 'titfid tto give us a more perfect account of that 
now 'almost ujikoowit -country*' which 'Was once the -seat of learning 
and science : as also to collect whatever reliques could be found of the ' 
old Arabian books, history, &c These Missionaries were Five in 
number, vizi Mr Professor Dtt Haven, for Philology and Language ; 
Mr Professor F6rskal (a "Disciple of Linnaeus), tor Natural History: 
a Lieutenant of Engineers, Mr Niebuhr, for Geography and Astro- 
nomy: Dr Cramer, for Medicine, and Mr Paurenfbind, for 
Drawing and taking Views, Sec. The whole design and plan of their 
voyage may be seen in Mons. Micbaelis's " Recueildes questions pro* 
fosees a une Societe de Sav&ns, qui par ordre de sa Maj. Dan. font le voy- 
age de /' Arabie, &c.*' Francf. 1 763. lamo. Of these Five Literati, 
only one is returned alive out of the East. Their joinc observations, 
however, are in the hands of Mr Niebuhr, the survivor, which he 
is preparing for the press in the German language. As some of the 
travellers died early in their tour, we must not expect to find the ori- 
ginal plan entirely compleated. The work will be found most perfect 
jn what relates to Geography and Natural History : but though it 
must, from the circumstances above mentioned, prove somewhat de- 
fective, the world may nevertheless form considerable expectations of 
it ; and it will, as we are assured, be given to the public in the course, 
of this present year M,DCC»LXX. 
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IF it be allowed that the History of a considerable people is in itself 
useful and interesting,, independent of all accidental circumstances, it 
must also be acknowledged, that there are certain points of time when 
such a History runs a better chance of being received than at any 
other. This is more particularly, the case* when a general curiosity is 
excited concerning the nation which is the subject of that history. An 
illustrious reign *, distinguished by whatever can render it dear to a 
pepple, and glorious in the eyes of sensible observers, cannot attract 
the attention of mankind, without inspiring at the same time a desire^ 
of knowing the principal events which have preceded that reign. 

This reflection sufficiently justifies my design of publishing a new 
History of Denmark in the French Language. If I am fortunate 
enough to succeed in my undertaking, I shall be the more happy, as I 
•hall, in many respects, answer the ends of my present employment, 
and shall give, at the same time, a proof of my gratitude to the Da- 
nish nation, who have so generously adopted me for their fellow-citi- 
zen. 

1 am not Ignorant that many persons have executed long ago, either 
in the whole or in part, a work of the same kind with mine ; and, I 

shall 

• Our Author here (and below, p. xxxix.) pays a compliment to the late giD£ 
of Denmark, Frederick V. with what reason, see the preceding page. 
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shall, in its proper placefido, justice to their diligence *. But «i the N 
volume which I now offer to the public relates to a subject which '* 
these authors have treated .-either very superficially, or not at all, I 
shall here, in a few words, give my reasons why, at setting out, I 
have followed a plan somewhat different from theirs. 

To run cursorily over a number of events, unconnected and void of 
circumstances, without being able to penetrate into their true causes ; 
to see people, princes, conquerors, and legislators succeed one another 
rapidly upon the stage, without knowing any thing of their real cha- 
racter, manner of thinking, er of the spirit' which animated them; 
this is, to have only the skeleton of history ; this is merely to heboid a 
parcel of dark and obscure shadows, instead of living and conversing 

, with real men. For this reason, I have all along resolved not to med- 
dle with the body of the Danish History, till I have presented my 
readers with a sketch of the manners and genius of the first inhabi- 
tants of Denmark. But I imagined, Jike those who have preceded me 
in this attempt, that a few pages would have sufficed for illustrating 
the most essential of these points ;* nor was it till I -had examined this 
matter with new attention, that I discovered my mistake. 1 then found, 
that too much brevity would defeat the end 1 proposed, which was, 
to place my subject in different points of view, all of them equally 
new and interesting. 

tn fact, fiistory has not recorded the annals of a people who have 
occasioned greater, more sudden, or more numerous revolutions in 
Europe than the Scandinavians, or whose antiquities, at the same time, 
are so little known. Had, indeed, their emigrations been only like ' 
those sudden torrents of which all traces and remembrance are soon 
effaced, the indifference that has bees shown to them would have been 
sufficiently justified by the barbarism they have been reproached with. 

. But, during those general inundations, the face of Europe underwent 
so total a change, and during the confusion they occasioned such dif- 
ferent establishments took place, new societies were formed, animated 
so intirely with a new spirit, that the History of pur own manners 
and institutions ought necessarily to ascend bade, and even dwell a - 
considerable time upon a period which discovers to us their chief ori- 
gin and source. ' ' ' 

But I ought not barely to assert this. Permit me to support the - 
assertion by proofs. For this purpose, let us briefly run oyer all the ~ 
different Revolutions which this part of. the world underwent, during 

- the long course of ages which its History comprehends, in order to 

see 



* Our Author probably alludes to a former History of Denmark in the French 
language (dedicated to the present icing's grandfather, K. Frederick IV.) htdtled, 
" DBistoire de Dannemarc avant et depuis P Etablissement de la Monarchic : Par Mr 
•• J. B, De* Roches, Escujer t ConmUer et Avocat General du Rot Xr. Chr.nu Bureau 
f das Finances et Qiambre- du Domain* de la Generaliti de la Rochelle." Amst. 1730. 
6 vol. 12mo. To this work is prefixed a Preface tTutorique t pour servir d*lntrodvc- 
iion a PHUtoire dt Dannemarc ; which contains a tolerable display of the Northern 
Antiquities, &c. ♦ r \ . 
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see what share the nations of the north have had in producing them* 
If tire recur hack to the remotest times, we observe a nation issuing 
step by step from the forests of Scythia, incessantly increasing, and di- 
viding to take possession of the uncultivated countries which it met 
with in its progress. Very soon after, we see the same people, like a 
tree fall of vigour, extending long branches over all Europe ; we see 
them also carrying with them, wherever they came, from the border* 
of the Black Sea, to* the extremities of Spain,' of Sicily, and Greece, 
a religion simple and martial as themselves, a form of government 
dictated by good sense and liberty, a restless unconquered spirit, apt 
to take fire at the very mention of subjection and constraint, and a 
ferocious courage, nourished by a savage and vagabond life. While 
the gentleness of the climate softened imperceptibly the ferocity of 
those who settled in the south, colonies of Egyptians and Phenicians 
mixing with them upon the coasts of Greece, and thence passing over 
to those of Italy, taught them at last to live in cities, to cultivate let- 
ters, arts, and commerce. Thus their opinions, their customs, and ge- 
nius were blended together, and new states were formed upon new 
plans. Rome, in the mean time, arose, and at length carried all before 
her. In proportion as she increased in grandeur, she forgot her an- 
cient manners, and destroyed, among the nations whonf she over- 
powered, the original spirit with which they were animated, fiat 
■ this spirit continued unaltered in the colder countries of Europe, and 
maintained itself there like the independency of the inhabitants. 
Scarce could fifteen or sixteen centuries produce there any change in 
that spirit. There it renewed itself incessantly ; for, during the whole 
of that long interval, new adventurers issuing continually from the 
original inexhaustible country, trod upon the heels of their fathers to- 
wards the north, and, being in their turn succeeded by new troops of 
foDowers, they pushed one another forwards, like the waves of the 
sea. The northern countries, thus overstocked, and unable any lon- 
ger to contain such restless inhabitants, equally greedy of glory and 
plunder, discharged at length, upon the Roman empire, the weight 
that oppressed them. The barriers of the empire, ill defended by a 
people whom prosperity had enervated, were borne down on all sides 
ty torrents of victorious armies. We then see the conquerors intro- 
ducing, among the nations they vanquished, vis. into the -very bosom 
of slavery and sloth, that spirit of independance and ' equality, that 
elevation of soul, that taste for rural and military life, which both the 
one and the other had originally derived from the same common 
Source, but which were then among the Romans breathing their last. 
Dispositions and principles so opposite, struggled long with forces suf- 
ficiently equal, but they united in the end, they coalesced together, 
and from their coalition sprung those principles and that spirit which 
governed, afterwards, almost all the states of Europe, and which, 
notwithstanding the differences of climate, of religion, and particular 
accidents, do still visibly reign in them, and retain, to this day, more 
gr less, the* traces of their first common original 

It 
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• It is easy to see, from this short sketch, how greatly the natipns of 

the north have influenced the different fate* of Europe .- Ard, if it be 
worth while to trace its revolutions to their causes, if the illu-trution 
of its institutions, of its police, of its customs, of its mariners, of its 
laws, be a' subject of useful aod f interesting-, inquiry, it must be allow* 
ed, that the antiquities of the north, that is to «*y, every thing which 
tends to, make us acquainted with its ancient inhabitants, merits s 
•hare in the attention of thinking men.. But to render this oSv joes 
by a particular eiample : Is it not well knows, that the most flourish* 
ing and celebrated states of Europe owe originally to the northern na- 
tions whatever liberty they now enjoy, either in their constitution, or 
in the spirit of their government ? For although the Gothic form of 
government has been almost every where altered or abolished, have 
we not retained, in most things, the opinions, the customs, the man* 
ners, which that government had a tendency to produce i Is not this, 
in fact, the principal source of that courage, of that aversion to slave* 
ry, of that empire of honour which characterise in genera) the Euro* 
pean nations, and of that moderation, of that* easiness of access, and 
peculiar attention to the rights of humanity, which so happily distin- 
guish our sovereigns from the inaccessible and superb tyrants of Asia. ? 
The immense extent of the Roman empire had rendered its constitu- 
tion so despotic and military, many of its emperors were such fero- 
cious monsters, its senate was become so mean-spirited and vile, that 
all elevation of sentiment, every, thing that was noble and manly, 
seems to have been for ever banished from their hearts and minds ; 
Insomuch, that if all Europe had received the, yoke of Rome in this 
her state of debasement, this fine part of tbc world, reduced to the 
inglorious condition of the rest, could not have avoided falling into 
that kind of barbarity, which is of all others the most incurable ; as, 
by making as many slaves as there are men, it degrades them solow, 
as not to leave them even a thought or desire of bettering their con* 
dition. But nature had long prepared a remedy for such great evils, 
in that unsubmitting, unconquerable spirit, with which she had in- 
spired the. people of the north; and thus she made amends to the 
human race fox all the calamities which, in other respects, the in- 
roads of these nations, and the overthrow of the Roman empire pro- 
duced. 

" The gFeat prerogative of Scandinavia (says the admirable anther 
" of the Spirit of Laws), and what ought to recommend its inhabi- 
"- tants beyond every people upon earth, is, that they afforded the 
*' great resource to the liberty of Europe, that is, to almost all the 
" liberty that is among men. The Goth Jornawd.es (adds he) calls 
" the north of Europe the Forge of Mankind. I should rather 
". call it, the forge of those instruments which broke the fetters manu- 
" factured in the south. It was there those valiant nations were bred, 
*' who left their native climes to destroy tyrants and slaves, and to 
" teach men that nature having made them equal, no reason could be 
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dependent, but their mutual happi* 
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' .if these coosideratJotw he of any weight, i shall easily be excused 
for hiring treated at m much length' the antiquities of the xutiote 
whose history 1 write; Thp judisious pubnc will see and decide, whe- 
ther I have conceived a jtret idea of my subject, or whether, from an 
illusion too common with Author a, 1 have not ascribed t<$ it more im- 
portance than it deserve* I should not be without sotw apprchen* 
aions of this kind, if that were always true which is commonly said, 
that We- grow fond of out labours in proportion as they are difficult. 
Many tedious and unentertaining volumes 1 have been obliged'** per* 
1 have had more than one language to learn -. My materials 



use 



were widely scattered, ill digested, and often little known : it was not 
easy to collect them, or to accommodate them to my purpose. These 
are all circumstances ill calculated, it must be owned, to give me 
much assurance. But I have likewise met with very considerable as- 
sistances; several learned men have treated particular points of the 
antiquities of the north with that deep erudition which characterises 
the studies of the last age. 1 cannot mention without acknowledge- 
ment and praise, Bartholinus, Wormius, Stephanius, Arn- 
ORiM Jonas, Torf.zeus, &c. I have also consulted with advantage, 
two learned strangers, Mess. Pb^lloutier and Dalin. The first, in 
his History of the Ctltes, has thrown a great deal of light upon the 
religion of the first inhabitants of Europe. The second has given a 
new History of Sweden, which discovers extensive reading and genius. 
In three or four chapters, where the author treats of the religion, the 
laws, and manners of the ancient Swedes, we find these subjects dis- 
cussed with unusual perspicuity and elegance. 

There are people of that happy genius, that they need only, wish in 
order to succeed, and have every resource within themselves. As for 
me, I dare hardly reckon among my advantages the strong' motives 
and inducements T have had to my undertaking. I dare not tell 
strangers, that I have had the happiness of being encouraged by more 
thao one Maecenas, and by a Prince, alike knowing, and zealous in the 
advancement of knowledge. They would judge of me, unque^ion- 
ably according to what such numerous and great encouragements 
ought to have produced ; when, perhaps, I hardly find myself capable 
of discharging the duties which lie upon me in common with all His- 
torians. 

Is it necessary that I sbpuld take notice, before I conclude, that I 
am about to delineate a nation in its it fancy, and .that the v greatest 
part of the other Europeans were neither less savage, nor less uncivi- 
lized, during the same period ? I shall give sufficient proofs of this in 
other places, being persuaded that there is among nations an emulation 
of glory, which often degenerates , into jealousy, and puts them upon 
assuming a pre-eminence upon the most chimerical advantages : That 
there glows in their bosoms a patriotic zeal, which' is often so blind 
/ ' and. 
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and ui informed, a* to take alarm at the moat tlender and indifferent 
declarations made in favour of other*. 

In the second volume will be found a Translation of the Edda, and 
of some other fragments of Mythology and ancient . piece* of Poetry. 
They are singular, and, in many respects, precious monuments, which 
throw much light upon the Antiquities of the north, and upon those 
of the other ' Gothic *' nations^ They will serve for Proofs, 1 and be 
a Supplement to this Description of the Manners of the Ancient 
Danes ; and for this reason, as well as out of deference to the advice 
of some persons of taste, I was induced to- translate them, and to an- 
nex them to it* 
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CHAPTER t. 

Denmark defcriled, and the fever alcountrite fSJe& 16 
its Crown, viz. Norway, Iceland, and Greenland* 



THE feveral countries; which Ccrmpofe the 
nifh monarchy, have feldom juftice done them 
by the other nations of Europe. - The notions enter- 
tained of them are not commonly thes&bft favourable 
bx true. This is owing to various caufes* The fi« 
tuation of fome of the provinces is fo remote* that 
Vou. I. A fialful 
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fkilful travellers have feldom had occafion to Vifit 
them, Thofe who have pretended to defcribe them 
have been generally wanting in fidelity or exa&nefs ; 
fome of their defer ipt ions are grown obfolete, fo that 
what was onee true, is no longer fo at prefent. Laft- 
ly, fuch confufion and prejudices have been occafioned 
by that vague term the North, that we are not to 
Wonder if Denmark has been thought flightly of by 
the fouthern nations. To coxreft thefe miftakes, I 
fhall lay before the reader a faithful account of the 
prefent ftate of thefe countries : In which I (hall be 
more or lefs diffufe in proportion as they are more or 
fofs known to foreigners, for whom this work is prin- 
cipally defigned. And if the pi&ure I draw, prefents 
nothing very agreeable or ft r iking, I dareatleaft pro- 
xnife that it fhall be very exaft and faithful. 

Denmark is naturally divided into continent, and 
iflands. Among the iflands, the firft that merits at- 
tention, aS well on account of its fize as fertility, i9 
Zealand. In this ifle is feated Copenhagen, the 
capital of the whole kingdom ; which derives its name 
firotn* its hatbour *,* one of the firieft in the world. 
This city is built upon the very edge of that channel, 
fo well known by the name of the Sound,' and re- 
ceives into its bpfom a fmall arm of the fea, which 

■4 - 

k . ' divides 

J - 

-• It's name in the £>anifh Ian- Mercari, and Haffn, Port us 

-guage is KiobenhaVen; which This city has been reckoned bf 

literally is a " Haven for mer- travellers to be about the fize of 

chandize or traffic »" from Kiobe, BriftoL 
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' divides Zealand from another ifle of lefs extent, but 

f 

ef very agreeable fituation, named Amac# Copen- 
, hagen, which is at pretent very ftrong, wealthy, and 
populous, hath continually improved in its diinenfions 
and beauty ever fince King Chriftopher of Bavaria 
fixed his refidence there ki % the year 1443 : but it 
owes its greateft fplendor to the laft reign, and that of 
the prefent King Frederic V. in which it hath been 
adorned with a palace worthy of the monarch who 
inhabits it, and with many (lately buildings, as well 
public as private. 

At fome leagues diftance towards the north, this 
channel, which waihes the walls of Copenhagen, grows 
gradually narrower, being confined between the two 
oppofite coafts of Zealand and Schonen, till it forms 
at length what is properly called the Paflage of the 
Sound ; one of the moil celebrated and moil frequent- 
ed ftraits in the world ; and which opens the princi- 
. pal communication between the ooean and the Baltic* 
Elsenore, which is fituated on the brink, of the 
Sound, and defended by the fortrefs of Cronenberg, 
etijoys the ever* moving pidure of a multitude of 
fhips, which pafs and repafs, and come to pay their 
tribute to the king*. About a league diftant, the 
oppofite fhore terminates the profpeft in a very a- 
greeable manner; and not far off, between the two 
banks, rifes the little ifle of We me, famous for the 

obfervations 



A certain toll paid by the merchant-Clips for pafling the Sound,. 



observations of Tycho Brahe. Although tfee other 
parts of Zealand afford nothing foitr iking as this, the 
eye will Snd enough to entertain it every where ette* 
Here are vail plains covered' with a xnoft delightful 
yerdnre, which (prings earlier, and continues longer 
than the fbuthern nations would imagine. Thcfe 
plains are interfperfed with little hills r lakes, *a4 
groves 5 and adorned with fcveral palaces, many gsa- 
tlemens feats *, and a good number of cities and towns. 
The foil, though light andfomewhat fandy, product* 
a great quantity of grain, particularly of oatsand bar? 
\tj: nor is it deficient in woods and paflures. Be- 
fides, the £ea and lakes furnifli this ifland with ilk in . 
fuch abundance, as might well f apply the want of £he 
other productions and advantages in a country lefa 
fertile or lefs addiSed to commerce. 

4. 4 ■ • 

But fertility is in a ftill more eminent degree the 
fhara&er of Funen, which is the fecond of the Daniih 
iflcs in point of fize, but the firft in goodnefs of foil. 
This ifland rifes higher than that of Zealand, and is 
feparated from it by an arm of the fea, which, on a** 
fount of its breadth, is called the Great Belt, to 
diftinguifli it from another fmaller channel, that di- 
vides it from Jutland, and is called the Lessee Bs&t. 
Corn, pafture, and fruits grow plentifully in this ifl« 
*nd» which pn&nts the moil delightful appearance^ 
|n the middle of a vaft plain (lands Qbjsks£E, the. ca* 

P ita * 

* In French, Cbattavx: 
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pita! of the province ; and feven towns lefs confident 
trie adqrn tike fea-coaffo sit aknpft equal diftances. 

The ifles of Laland and Falstria yield »Qt much 
in point erf fertility to Funen # being both of them fa- 
mow for their fine wheat : hut the latter of thefe pro* 
duces alfo fruits in fuch abundance, that one may 
juftly call it the Orchard of Denmark. Aniidft the 
multitude of lefler iflands that are fcattered round the 
principal ones, there are few which do not fupply 
their inhabitants with neceflkries, and even afford 
fchsm^an overplus for traffic. England hath plenty 
of fine corn n>lds, Bo&nholm, Mona, and Samsok 
have excellent paihires. Amac is found very proper 
far pulfc, and is become a fruitful garden under th& 
{lands of thofeiaduftrjous Flemings, Tjfho were brought 
feitfier by Queen Elizabeth, wife of Chriftian II. and 
fifter of Charles V, 

If we pafs oyer to the provinces on the Continent, 
We ihallfind new reafons to convince us, that Den* 
tnark plentifully fupports its inhabitants, and is able 
to jrnrich even a -numerous people, Jutlanb, the 
lagged trf fchefo provinces, forms the head of that long 
peninfuia, which is bounded by the ocean to the weft,- 
by the gulph of Categade, arid the Baltic to the eaft, 
«tad which opens a communication into Germany to- 
wards the fouxh. From this province they; carry in- 
to Norway a great part of the corn ufed in that king- 
dom j and hence are exported thofe thoufands of head 
of cattle* which are every year brought into Holland 
and other countries- Here are alfo bred thofe DanHh 

horfes f 
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horfes, whofe beauty makes them fo much fought af* 
ter in all parts of Europe. If -the inland parts are 
barren in fome places, the coafts extremely abound 
with fifli. This affords a refource fo much the great* 
er, as they increafe and breed in the long bays, which 
tun up into the country, in fuch a manner that almoft 
all the inhabitants enjoy the benefit of the fifhery. 
The gulph of Limfiorde in particular reaches almoft 
from one fea to the other ; and the fiihing therein is 
fo rich, that, after it has fupplied the wants of the 
province, it conftantly produces large quantities for 
exportation *. 

Nature hath been no lefs indulgent to the fouthern 
part of this peninfula, which forms the dutchy of 
'Sleswic, Although the inland parts of this country 
have large tracts of heath and barren fields, yet the 
fertility of its coafts, its advantageous fituation. be- 
tween the ocean and the Baltic, the number and con- 
venience of its harbours, and the large traffic which 
it carries on, have enriched many of its cities, and 
rendered it an agreeable and flourifhing province.f. 

What I have faid of the dutchy of Slefwic is pretty 
nearly applicable to the dutchy of HoLsteik. This 

province 

* " The principal cities of Jut- " considerable city, is the capital 
« land are Alburg, Nycopping, « of the dutchy. Flensburg 
" Wyburg, Aarhuszn, Ran- "hath an extenfive commerce. 

c DER8, HoRSENS, WaRDE, Rl- « FrEDERICKSTADT,ToNDEREN, 

«* be, Fredericia, Colding,. " and Tonningen, are cities of 
« &c. Eirft Edit. « tolerable fae." lirfi Edit, 

f " Sleswic, an ancient and 
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province is in general rich, fertile, and populous *; 
Fat and plentiful paftures ; large and trading cities 
fituate near together ; coafts abounding in fifli, and * 
large river t which terminates the province towards 
the fouth, form its principal advantages $. 

On the other fide of the Elb, after croffing the coun* 
try of Bremen,' we find two fmall provinces, which 
have been long united to the crown of Denmark. 

Thefe 



• Lord . Moiefworth obferves, " makes me verily believe, that 
that this country very much re- M the EnglHh nation tame firft 
fembles England. Another tra- " from this lower circle of Saxo- 
veller has remarked, that the in- " ony ; and there is one thing 
habitants are in their perfons very " that ftrengtheneth me in this 
like the English. See •« How- « bdiei; that there is an ancient 
ell's Letters," vol 1. fed. 6. lett. " town hard by, called Lunden* 
4** It feems this writer was at " and an ifland called Angles ; 
Rendflmrg (or as He calls it Rain- " whence it may well oe that our 
fburg) when the king of Den- " country came firom Britannia t6 
mark held an afiembly of theftates " be Anglia." This remark is 
there in 1634* " AmongJ other confirmed by the moll diligent in- 
«* things, he fays, I put myfelf to quirers into this fjibjedfc, who place 
«* mark the carriage of the Hoi- the country of our Saxon anceftors 
«* ilein gentlemen, as they were in the Cimbric Cherfonefe, in the 
u going m an <l oot at *h« parlia- traces of land fince known by the 
" ment-houfe : and obferving well names of Jutland, Angelen, and 
«< their phyliognomies, their com- Holflein. T. 
" ple&lons, and gait ; 1 thought f The Elb. 
* verily I was in England ; for \ " The king of Denmark pof* 

they refemble the Englifh more " feffes here Rends^urg, a very 
w than ' either Welfh or Scot, " ftrong place, Alton a, a town 
w (though cohabiting upon the u of great trade, and Glucker- 
« fame ifland) or any other people " stadt, a good fortification.'* 
" that ever I faw yet ; which Firft Edii. 
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tftafe ate the counties of Oldenburg and EtetHEir* 
HORST, which are comprised within the circle of 
Weftphalia, and have received their names from their 
two principal cities* 

The temperature of the aii is nearly the fame id 
the greatest part of thefe provinces; and; except in the 
»orth of Jutland, is much milder than their fitustiori 
would incline one to believe, being- rarely fnbjeft to 
*ety long or rigorous cold. To comprehend this, it 
will be fufficient to remind the reader of this general 
observation, that countries furronnded with the fea, 
have their atmofphet e loaded with vapours contimiaf- 
ly exhaling from if, -which break and blunt the nit- 
rous particles of the air, and foften its rigours. When 
the ftraits and gulphs, which furround the Danifh 
ifiands, become frozen in very fharp winters, it is Iefs 
owing to the prevalence of the fro ft there* than to 
the large flakes of ice which are driven by the winds 
out of the northern teas, and are there aifembled and 
united. The fummer feafon commonly begins with 
the month of May, and continues till O&ober : And 
during its continuance, the beAiity of the country, the 
frefhnefs and fbortnefe of the nights, and the conveni- 
ence of navigation in a country furiounded and croff- 
ed by the fea, eafily repair and make the inhabitants 
forget the languors and interruptions which winter 
caufes in their bufinefs and amufements. 

If travellers for the molt part have not been very 
favourable in their accounts of Denmark, they have 
been ftill lefs tender of NorwaT. They have often 

confounded 
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Confounded it with Lapland, and have given defcrip* 
tions of its inhabitants, and their manners, which are 
hardly Applicable to the Salvages of that country. The 
dotkm that is generally entertained of the extreme 
ccidoiefs of the climate here is no lefs unjuft. It is 
true, that in a kingdom which extends thirteen de- 
grees from north to foiith, the temperature of the air 
cannot eVery where be the fame : accordingly the 
mod northern parts of Norway, thofe which face thp 
eaft, and which are not flieltered by the mountains 
from the fury of the north winds; are undoubtedly 
expofed to rigorous winters. But almoft all that 
length of coaft, which is- wafted by the fea towards 
flie weft, and which forms fo confiderable a part of 
Norway, comtnonly enjoys an air tolerably temperate, 
even in the middle of Winter. Here are none of thofe 
*' defolate regions, tthere Winter hath eftabliihed his 
u eternal empire, and where he reigns among horrid 
* heap* of ice and fnow/' as ignorance hath often 
led travellers, and a fondnefs for the mafvelkftts in* 
ducecVpoeta'to f|feak of Norway. It is felcfoan ihaf tf 
very (harp froft laffs there a fortnight or three week* 
together ; it rains frequently at BttGfeN in the midft 
of winter *, and the ports of Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Amfterdam,' are locked up with froft ten times for 
once that this city is fo expofed. In fliort, this is an 
accident that doth not happen mor6 than two or three 
Vol. I. B time* 

* See Pontoppidak*3 Natural Hiftoiy of Norway, vol u 



times in an' age. The vapours which rife from the* 
ocean, continually (often the fharpnefs of the cold $ 
and it is only on the coafts of Iceland, Finmark, and* 
Greenland, that are found thofe immenfe and eternal' 
banks of ice, of which voyagers make fuch a noife," 
and which, when they are fevere^ may fometimes 
float along the coafts of Norway* ^ 

The greateft inconvenience to which this vaft coun- 
try' is expofed, arifes without difpute, fiom the ine- 
quality of the ground, from if s being almbft entirely 
covered with rocks and 1 flones, and croffed every way 
By high and large mountains/ which render a great 
tort of it wild and defert. Thete gtow', notwithftand- 
ing, feveral forts of grain' in many of the provinces, 
as" in the U>laKds, ; the RrFOLifcf, Jederen*; the 
reft which have not this f^dvantage may eafily be fupi 
plied from Jutland: or the Danifh iflands, by means of 
navigation. Various produ&s, with which this* 
country abounds, fufficiently compensate for that dif- 
advantage. 

The other nations of Europe cannot be ignorant 
that great part of the pitch and tar, of the mails, 
planks, and different forts of timber, which are every 
where ufed, come from Norway. Thefe articles alone 
would be fufficient to procure an eafy competence for 
the inhabitants of the inland and eaftern parts of this 

country, 

« 

* Holbbrg's Damn. og. Norg. BefleriveHe. [i. e. Description of 
Denmark and Norway.] p. 36* & &H- 
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country. ^Fhe weftern coaft hath a refource not lefs 
rich or lefs certain, in the prodigious abundance of its 
fifli. God, falmon, and herrings, are no where found 
in greater quantities. The Norwegians iupply part 
pf Europe with thefe ; and this fruitful branch of 
commerce becomes ever y day more extenfive by the 
care of a wife adminiftration. The very mountains 
of this country, which at fir ft fight, appear fo barren, 
often conceal great riches in their bofoms. Some of 
them are intire quarries of fine marble, which the 
luxury of all the cities of Europe could never ex- 
hauft. In others are found jafper, cryftal, and fome 
precious ftqnes ; feveral mines of gold, though hith- 
erto not very rich ; two mines of iilver by no mean* 
- fcanty ; much copper ; but above all, fo great a quan- 
tity of iron, that this (ingle article brings almoft as 
much money into the kingdom, as ^hat arifes from 
the £ale of its timber. * 

At the northern extrerhity of this kingdom, and of 
Europe, dwells a people, which, from the earlieft a- 
ges, have differed from the other inhabitants of Scan* 
dinavia, in figure, manners, and language. This na- 
tion, known by the. name of Finns, or Laplanders*, 
not only poflefs the northern parts of Norway, but 
aHb vaft countries in Mufcovy and Sweden. They 
are a coarfe and favage race of men, yet by no means 

barbarous, 

* Our author fpeaks of thefe as if they were but one, whereas they 
?re two difting people. 
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barbarous, if we underftand by this word mifchievquf 
and cruel. Such of them as live upon' the lea coafts 
(upport themfelves by fifhing, and by a traffic they 
carry on with a fort of little barks, which they make 
and fell to the Norwegians. The reft wander up and 
down in the mountains without any fixed habitation, 
and gain a fcanty fnbfiftence by hunting, by their pel* 
teries, and their rein-deer. Such of them as are 
neighbours to the Norwegians have embraced chrifti- 
anity, and are fomewh&t civilized by ^heir commerce 
with that people. The reft live ftill in ignorance, not 
knowing fo much as the names of the other nations 
of the world; preferred by their poverty and their 
climate from the evils whiph difturb the enjoyments 
of more opulent countries. Their whole religion 
confifts in fome confuted notions of .an invifible and 
tremendous being : and a few fuperititious ceremo* 
nies compofe their worfhip. They have no laws, and 
fcarce any magiftrates : yet have they great humani- 
ty, a natural foftnefs of difpofition, and a very hofpi? 
table temper. 

They were nearly the fame in the time of Tacitus* 
?' The Finks V* h* ^7h " ^ve in extreme favage- 

" nefs, in fqualid poverty : have neither arms, nor 

* %p * * 

u deeds, nor houfes. Herbs are their food, fkins 
« their cloathing, the earth their bed. All their re* 
? iburce is their arrows, which they point with fifli 

bone? 

* Finni. Tacit. De morib. Germ, ad fin. 



** bones, for want of iron. Their women live by 
f* huntings as well as the men * ; for they every 
*' where accompany them, and gain their {hare of the 
*f prey* A rude hovel flielters their infants from the 
44 inclemencies of the weather, and the beafts of prey, 
*' Such is jthe home to which their young men re- 
f ' turn j the afylum \o which the old retire* This kind 
u of life they think more happy, than the painful 
" toils of agriculture, than the various labours of 
4i domeftic management, than that circle of hopes and 
" fear9, in wijich men are involved by their attention 
'* to the fortune of themfelyes and others. Equally 
" ; fecure both as to gods and men, the Finns have 
*' attained that rare privilege) not to form afingle; 
" wiflu" ' ^ 

I otjght not to . feparate Iceland from Norway. 
This ifland, the largeft in Europe next te Great Bri- 
tain, is furrounded by tha^ part of the northern fea f 
which geographers have been pleafed to call the Deu- 
Caledonian ocean* Its length from eaft to weft is about 
n a Danifli miles, (12 to a degree,) and its mean 

' ml 

breadth may be 50 of thofe miles f* Nature itfelf 
bath marked out the divifipn of this country %. Twq 
long chains of mountains run from the middle of the 

eaftern 

\ 

* This Teems to contradi<ft the f Above 560. Englife npilet 

paflage above, that herbs are their long, and 250 broad. T. 

food: I fuppofe herbs were their \ Egerh. Olai Enarrat. Hif* 

ordinary food ; flefli gained by tor. de Ifland. p. 18. $ 6. 
fyunting, their regale. 
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•flftern and weftern coafts, rifing fey degrees till they 

meet in the center of the ifland : from whence two 
<?ther chains of fmaller hills gradually defcend till they 
reach the coafts that lie north and fouth ; thus mak* 
ing a primary divifion of the country into four quar- 
ters (Jifrdingers) which are diftinguiihed by the four 
points of the compafs towards which they lie. 

Tfye ^yhole ifland can only be oonfidered as one *aft 
fountain, interfperfed with long and deep vallies, 
concealing in its bofom heaps of minerals, of vitrified 
and bituminous fubftances, and rifing on all fides 
out of the ocean in the form of a fljort blunted 
cone *♦ 

^Earthquakes and volcanoes have through all ages* 
laid wafte this unhappy ifland. Hecla, the only one 
c/f thefe volcanoes, which is fcnqwn by the name to 
the reft of Europe, feems at prefent exgincl: ; but the 
principles of fire, which lie concealed all over th$ 
iflanc}* often break out in other places. There have 
|>een already within this century many eruptions, as 
dreadful as (hey were unexpected. Froni the bofom 
pf thefe enormous heaps of ice we have lately feen af- 
cend torrents of fmoke, of flame, and melted or cal- 
cined fubftances, which fpread fire and inundation 
yride oyer the neighbouring fields, whilft they filled 
the air with thick clouds, and hideous roarings cauf- 
td by the melting of fuch immenfe quantities of fnow 

' s • , and 

:. i 
* Vid. Horrebow's Natural Hiftory of Iceland, paflim. 
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4nc( ice* One meets almoft every where in tfaveHinjrf 
trough this countiywith marks of the fame confu- 
fion and diforder. One fees enormous piles of iharpr 
and broken rocks, which are fo me times porous and 
half calcined, and often frightful on account of their 
•blacknefs, and the traces of fire, which they (till re- 
tain. • The clefts and hollows of the rocks are only 
filled with thofe hideous and barren ruins ; but in the 
valleys, which are formed between the mountains, 
and which are fcattered here and there ' all over the* 
ifland very often at a confiderable diftance from each 
other, are found very extenfive and delightful plains; 
where nature, who always mingles fome allay with 
the rigour of her Severities, affords a tolerable afylum 
for men who know no better, and a mod plentiful 
and delicate nourifhtnent for cattle. ' 

I ought to bellow a word or trfo upon anbther 
northern country dependent on the kingdom of Nor* 
Way, as well as Iceland, but much more extenfive* 
more unknown, and more favage : I mean Greek- 
land, a vaft country, which one knows not whether 
to call an ifland or continent. It extends from the 
6oth to the 8oth degree of latitude ; farther than that 
then have not penetrated. All that we can know for 
certain of it is, that this country, little known to geo- 
graphers, ftretches away from its fouthern point, 
named Cape Farewel, continually widening both to- 
wards the eaft and weft. The eaftern coaft in fome 
places is not diftant nWe than 40 Daniih miles from 
Iceland, but the ice which furrounds it, or other un- 
known 



Known caufes, make it now pafs for inacceffible. Tct 
it was chiefly on this coafl that the Norwegians for- 
merly eftablifhed a colony, as we fhall fhew hereafter : 
a colony which at this time is either deftroyed, or 
perhaps only neglected, and cut off from all comtnu- 
nication tfrith the reft of the World. With regard to' 
the weftera coaft, which alone is frequented by the 
Danes at prefent $ it is known no farther than the 
70th degree. It is very rjrobable that on this fide,* 
Greenland joins to the continent of America-. Yet 
no one hath hitherto reached the bottom of the Bay, 
or Straits of Davies* The Savages whoni the Danes 
have found on this cefaft are not unlike the Ltipiaad* 
era in figure,- yet fpeak a language quite different front 
' theirs # . They are {hort of ftature, and thick-fet, 
their vifage is broad and tawny, their lips are thick, 
and their hair black and eftarfe. They are rebuft* 
phlegmatic^ incurious, and even ftupid when their 

_ owa 

* It Is now faid that the Ian- tribe 6T Indians, who at firft figfc't 
gttage of the Qreenlanders is near- were fhy and referved ; but hear- 
ty the fame with that of the- A- ing himaddrefs them very tnteifi* 
merican Savages in Newfound- gibly in a dialed of their own 
fend, and on the coaft of Hudfon's tongue, cried out in a fort of 
Bay. To prov* which affertion, tranfport, " Our friend is come." 
it is related, that a few years ago "Thefe Moravians have, by moft' 
a Moravian mifikmary, who had difinterefted labour, and wonder- 
long refided among the Green- ful perfeverance, converted to 
landers, went by the favour of Chriftianiry and civil life numbers 
Commodore Palifer to Newfound- of Greenland Savages, 
land; that he there met wifh a* 



fpwn intereft is not immediately concerned. Tet their 
children have been found capable of the fame inftruc- 
tions as thofe of Europeans. They live without laws, 
and without fuperiors, yet with great union and tran- 
quillity. They are neither quarrelfome nor mifchie- 
yous, nor warlike ; being greatly afraid of thofe that 
are : and they keep fair with the Europeans from this 
motive. Theft, blows and murder are almoft unknown 
to them. They are chafte before marriage, and love 
«* Jheif children tenderly. Their naj&inefs is fo great, 
that it renders their hofpitality almoft ufelefs to Eiu 
ropeans; and their fimplicity hath not been able to 
preferve them from haying priefts, who pafs among 
them for enchanters, and are in trufh very great and 
dexterous cheats. As to their religion, if confifts in 
(he belief of certain good and evil Genii, and of a 
jLand of Souls, to which, however, they pay little or 
no regard in their aftions. 



Vol. J. C CHAP. 
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CHAPTER H. 

Q/" the firft Inhabitants of Denmark, and particularly 

'• * } - ■ of the Cimbri. > • -*••■» « •• f 
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IT is ufelefs to enquiry at what period of time Den? 
mark began tb b6 inhabited. ' Such a tfefearch! 
itfould doubtlefs lead us up to an age when all Europe^ 
was plunged in ignorance and barbarity. Thefe two 
words include in them almoft all we know of the hit- 
tory of the fir ft ages. 'It is 'very probable, that tW 
firft Danes were, like' all the other Teutonic nations, 
a colony of Scythians, who fpread themftlves at dif- 
ferent times over the : countries which lay towards 
the weft. ' The refemblance of name might induce usr 
to believe that it was from among the Cimmerian 
Scythians (whom the ancients placed to the north of 
the Euxihe fea) that the firft colonies were fent into* 
Denmark v and that from this people they inherited; 
the name of Gimbri # , which they bore fo long be-* 

fore 
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* Kempers or combatants ; from lempfcn, to fight. See Forft. Notify 
Pifcov. 24. Strabo defcribet them ashling red hair and blue eyes, a 
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fpre they aflumed that of Danes *. But this refdm- 
blance of name,, tyhich many hiftorians produce as a 
folid proof, i? liable to fo many different explanation 
tjiafc it is better to acknowledge once for all, that this 
fubjeft is as incapable of certainty, as it is Unworthy 
bf frefearch. 
, Whatever was the origin of , the Gimbri, they for a 

Idng time before the birth of Chrift inhabited the 

« * ■ 

country, which received from them the dame of the> 
Cimbrica Cherfonefus +, apd probably comprehended 
Jutland, Slefwic, and Holftein, and perhaps fome o£ 
the neighbouring province^. The, ancients considered 
this people as a branch of the Germans, and, never 
diftinguiflied the one from the* other in the defcrjp« 
tions they have left, us o{ the manners and cttftoms o£ 
that nation. . The hiftorieal monuments of the north 

— ■ 

give us ftill lefs information about them, and go no, 
farther back than the arrival of Odin ; the epoch of 
which/. I aqi inclined to place, with the celebrated 
Torfaeus, abcmt 70 years before the birth of Ghtift* 
All that paffed in Denmark before that period would 
be entirely unknown to us, if the famous expedition 
of the Cimbri into Italy had not drawn tfpon them 
the attention of a people who enjoyed the advantage 

* The hiftorlans of the north ufe of &. We fhall fee below, 

do not inform u* when this name what we are to think of the ety- 

began to be in ufe. Among fo- mologies which have been given 

reign writers, Pro corius, an au- of this name, 

thor of the Vlth century, is the f Or Cimbric Pemnfula. 

firft who appears to have made t 
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having hiftoruttfc. It is a {ingle gleam, which for & 
moment throws light updn the ages of obfcurity : 
fliort and tf anfient as it is, let us neverthelefs catch 
it, in order to di&over, if poffible, a feature or two of 
the character of this people. 

The hiftory of Rome * informs us, that in theccta- 
fulfhip' of Cheilitis Metellu? and Papirius Carbo, a» 
bout one hundred tod eleven years before the Chrif- 
tian xra t> the republic was agitated by inteftine di- 
vifions which already began to threaten it's libertyy 
when the intrigues of the feveral factions were all at 
once fufpended by the fudden ne#s of an irruption of 
Barbarians. More than three hundred thonfand men,' 
known by the name of Cimbri and Teutones %, who* 
chiefly iflvred from the Cimbric Cfcerfonefe, and the 
neighbouring iflands, had fofrfaken their country to go' 
in fearch of a more Favourable climate, of- plunder 
&d glory. They attacked and fubdued at once what- 
^ve* people tney found in their paffage, and as they 
sdet with nd rdiftanee, refolved to? pufh their con- 
^uefts farther. The Gauls were overwhelmed with 
this tbrrent, whoiTe courfe Was for a long time mark-* 
cd By the moft horrible defolafion. Terror every 
where went before them, and when it was reported at 
Home, that they were difpofed to pafs into Italy, the 

confirmation 

• Sec Plutarch in Marid,— f Anno Urb. cond 640. 

Oros. L 5*— Vil. Patx&cul. L f Or Thcodan, u c the cotopa- 

a^-T. Liv. epit. L 68.— Flor. h 3. nions of the Kimbers oY Cimbri. 

e.ja SeeForfkN.Difcev.** 
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fconfternation there became general. The fenate dif- 
patched Papirind Garbo with an army to guard thtf 
paffage of the Alps, deeming it a fufficient degree of 
good fortune, if they could but preferve Italy from 
ihefe formidable guefts. But, as they took a different 
rout, and flopped fome time on the banks of the Da* 
nube, the Romans refumed courage, and condemning 
their former fears, fent in a menacing tone to the 
Gimbri, to bid them take care not to difturb the No- 
rici their allies. At the fame time, the Cimbri being 
informed that a Roman army approached them, and 
fefpe&ing the character of the Republic, fent ambaf- 
fadors to the Conful Papirius,- " to excufe themfelves, 
44 forafmuch as having «ome from the remote parts 
44 of the north, they could not poffibly know that the 
«' Nofici wefe the allies of the Romans :" adding, 
u that they only knew it to be a received law among 
" all nations, that the Conqueror hath a right to what- 
* ever he can acquire : and that the Romans them-' 
u felves had no other pretentions to moft of the coun- 
4i tries they had fubdued, than what was founded on 
4i the fword. That they had, however^ a great ve- 
4t neration for the Roman people, on account of their 
u virtue and bravery ; in confideration of which, al- 
4i though they knew riot what it was to fear, they 
44 confented to leave the Norici in peace, and to em- 
** ploy their valour in fome other quarter, where 
** they could do it without incurring the difpleafure 
44 of the common- wealth." Satisfied with fo mode- 
rate an anfwer, th6 Conful fuffered them quietly to 

remove ; 
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remove ; but when the Cimbri were retired into Dal* 
inatia, and expected nothing lefs than hoflilities from* 
the Romans, a party of thpfe commanded by Carboy 
furprifed them by night, afleep and Unarmed. Thefe 
brave warriors, full of indignation, flew, to, their arms 
and defended themfelves with fo much intrepidity* 
that they wrefted ! the victory out t of their enemies 
hands, and forced them to feek their fafety J>y flight* 
But although the Romans almoft all efcaped the vena 
geance of their enemies, this defeat was' not the lefs 
fatal to the republic ; for the fplendour and repjata- 
tibn which it added to the arms of the Cimbri, drew 
on all fides under their banners fuch nations as were 
either impatient of the Roman yoke, or jealous of 
their incroachmefnts : particularly tfre Tigurini andf 
Ambrones, two people originally of Helvetia. With 
thefe new auxiliaries they overwhelmed Gaul a fe- 
cond time, and advancing to the. foot of the Pyrenfees, 
endeavoured to eftablilh themfelves in Spain : but 
tneeting with a vigorous repulfe from the Celtiberi-* 
ans, and tired with fo many unprofitable invafions/ 

4 

they fent a new embafly to the Romans, to offcr then* 
their fervices, upon condition they would give them? 
lands to cultivate. The Senate, too prudent ttf enteY 
into any kind of accommodation with fuch dangerous 1 
enemies, and already divided among themfelves a^bout 
the diftrtbution of lands, returned a' direct refufai to 
their demand. Upon which the Cimbri refolved to 
feize by force what they could not gain by intreaty, 
and immediately fell with fo much fury upon the new 

Conful 
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CJpnful Silanus, who had received orders Jto match a« 

gamft them, that they forced his intrenchments, pil- 
faged hid camp, stad cut ill his army m piec.es. Thi$ 
itfftory was loon after 1 followed by another, which 
their allies the Ami) rones gained over Caflius Longi- 
Aus at the mouth of the Rhone ; and to compleat the 
niisfortune; a third army o/f Romans, niore confidera- 
We than the two former, was foori after entirely de- 
feated. Scaurus, who commanded it, was made pri- 
soner, and afterwards put to death '; his two fons were 
flain, and mbre than four-fcore thoiifand of the Ro- 
mans and their allies were left dead on the field. Lalt 
Off all, two other generals, the Cohful Manlius, and 
the proconful Cxpio, to whom had been' intrufted f 
fourth army already half vanquifhed with fear, antf. 
Who were difunited and jealous of each other,, were^ 
attacked near the Rhone, each of them in his camp, 
and entirely defeated. '* . ' ■ ; , 

1 Such repeated lofles filled Rome with grief and ter- 
mor ; and many began to defpair even of the fafety o£ 
the date. In this melancholy conjuncture, minds lefs 
firm than thofe of thefe fprrited Republicans, would^ 
doubtlefs, have fuggefted the imprudent meafure of 
granting to the conquerors conditions capable of foft- 
ening them : they would have given them at once the 
lands they had required, or perhaps have purchafed 
their friend fliip with a fum of money. This dange- 
rous policy would probably have ruined Rome in this 
Exigence,, as it did fome ages after. The Gauls, the 
Germans, and the Scythians, poor and greedy nations, 
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who gafped after nothing but flaflghter and boojyy 

roving and warlike as well by inclination as necefikfy 
would have haraffed by ■ continual inroads, a people 
which had let them fee that they were at once richer 
and weaker than themfelves. The prudent firmnefe 
p£ the Senate, and the valour of Marius fav/ed Rame 
for this time from the danger under which it after* 
wards funk. All the citizens now turned their eyes 
towards the conqueror of Jugurfha, as their laft and 
only fupport. they decreed him cpnfular honours 
for the fourth time, and aflbciated wjth 1pm Catuluf 
Lu&atius, a perfon fcarcely inferior to him in milita- 
ry fldll, and who far excelled him in all the other 
qualities, which make a great ftatefman. 

Marius haying quickly difcovered that the ill itt<> 
pefs of his predeceQbrs was the eflfeft of their impru- 
dence, formed to himfelf a very different plan of con- 
duel. In particular, he refolved not to join battle 
with the enemy, till their furious ardour was abated, 
and till his foldiers, familiarized to the fight of them* 
Should no longer cohfider themfelves as conquered he- 
fore they came to blows. Their former victories, 
their tallnefs of ftature, rendered (till more terrible by 
their drefs, their ferocious air, their barbarous fhouts, 
pnd unufual manner of fighting, had all contributed to 
ftrike the Romans with the greateft terror ; and this 
terror was the firft enemy he had to encounter ; an e- 

pemy which time alone could fubdue. With this 

• •_•..<■. 

view, Marius judged it necefiary to encamp on the 
£anks of the Rhone, in a fituation naturally advanta- 
geous, 
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geous, inhere he laid in ill forts of provifibns in great 
abundance, that he might not be compelled to engage 
before he faw a convenient opportunity-. This cool- 
nefs of the general was regarded by thofe Barbarians 
$3 a ftfark of cowardice. They refolved, therefore^ 
to divide themfelves into different bodies, arid fo pe* 
Betrate into, Italy, The Cimbri and Tigurini went 
to meet Catulus ; the Ambr6nes. and Teutones hop- 
ing to provoke the Romans to fight, came and en* 
camped in a plain full in their front. But nothing 
could induce Marius to change his refohition. 
. Neverthelefs, thefe Barbarians infulted the Romans, 
inceffantly by every means they could devife : they 
advanced as far as the very intrenchments of their 
camp, to reproach and deride them ; they challenged 
the officers and the general himfelf to' {ingle combat. 
The Roman foldiefs wefe by degrees accullomed to 

look their enemies, in the face, while the provocations 

• .* ' ■ •. ■ • , 

th&y received every day, more and more whetted 
then 4 resentment. Many of them even broke out into 
reproached agafnft Marius for appearing fo much to 
cliftruft their courage ; and this dexterous general, to 
appeafe them, had recourfe to a Syrian prophetefs in 
his camp r who laffured them that the Gods did not 
yet approve of their fighting. 

At length, the patience of the Teutones was ex- 
haufted, and they endeavoured to force the Roman! 
intrenchmenifs ; but here they were repulfed with 
lofs: upon which, they refolved' to abandon their 
camp; and attempt an irruption into Italy. They filed 

Vol.L D off 
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•tf for fix days together in the prefence of 'MariusV 
army, infulting his foldiers with the moft provoking 
language, and aiking them, if they had any meflage 
to fend to their wives, whom they hoped foon to fee. 
Marius heard all thefe bravados with his accuftomed 
coolnefs $. but when their whole army was paffed by; 
he followed them as far as Aix in Provence, haraffing 
their rear-guard without intermiffion. When he was 
arrived at this place, he halted, in order to let his fol- 
diers enjoy what they had ardently defired fo long, a 
pitched battle. They began with fkirmifhing on both 
fides, till the fight infenfibly growing more ferious, at 
length both armies made the moft furious attacks; 
Thirty thoufand Ambrones advanced firft, . marching 
in a kind of meafure to the found of their inftruments. 
A body of Ligurian?, fupported by the Romans, re- 
pulfed them with great lofs : but as they betook 
themfelves to flight, their wives came forth to meet 
them with fwords and hatchets in their hands, and 
bitterly reproaching them, and linking indiscrimi- 
nately friend and foe, endeavoured to fhatch with their 
naked hands the enemies weapons, maintaining, an in*, 
vincible firmnefs even till death. This firft action 
raifed the courage of the Romans, and was the pre* 
lude to a victory ftill more decifive. 

After the greateft part of the Ambrones had perifh- 
cd in that day's action, Marius caufed his army to re- 
tire back to his camp, ordering them to keep ftrict 
watch, and to lye clofe tvithout making any move- 
ment, as if they were affrighted at their own victory. 

On 
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0n the other hand, in the camp of the Teutones were 

heard continual howlings, like to thofe of favage 
beads ; fo hideous, that the Romans, and even their 
general himfelf could not help testifying their horror. 
They notwithftanding lay quiet that night, and the 
day following, being bufily employed in preparing all 
things for a fecond engagement. Marius, on his part, 
took all neceflary precautions; he placed in an am- 
bufcade three thoufand men commanded by Marcel- 
lus, with orders to attack the enemy in the rear, as 
foon as they mould perceive the battle was begun. 
When both armies were come within fight of each 
other, Marius commanded his cavalry to difmount ; 
but the Teutones, hurried on by that blind impetuo- 
fity which difiinguifhes all barbarous nations, inftead 
of waiting till the Romans were come down into the 
plain, attacked them on an eminence where they were 
adv&ntageoufly ported. At the fame inftant, Marcel- 
lus appeared fuddenly behind with his troops, and 
hemming them in, threw their ranks into (Ji&rder, fo 
that they were quickly forced to fly. Then the vic- 
tory declared itfelf entirely in favour of the Romans, 
and a mod horrible carnage enfued. If we may take 
literally what fome. of the Roman hiftorians have* 
related, there perifhed more than a hundred thoufand 
Teutones, including the prifoners. Others content 
themfelves with faying, that the number of the flain 
Was incredible , that the inhabitants of Marseilles, 

-i fox 



* See Plutarch's Life of Marius. 
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for a long time after, made inclofures for their gar* 
Sens and vineyards witH the bones j and that the eartft 
thereabouts was fo moch fattened, that its iacreafe of 
produce Was prodigious. ' Marius, loaded with glory, 
after a vidory fo iUuftrious in* itfelf, -and fo important 
in its coofeqtiences, was a fifth time honoured with 
the confular fafces j but he-would jaot triumph till he 
had jfecured the repofe of Italy, by the entire defeat 
of all the Barbarians. The Cimbri, who had fepa- 
rated themfelves from the Teutbnes, ftill threatened 
itsfafety. 'They had penetrated' as far as the banks 
of the Adige $ which Catulus Lu&aiiuS' was not ftrong 
enough to prevent them from croffing. The progref* 
they made ftill caufed violent alarms in Rome ; Ma- 
rius was charged to raife a new axmy with the utmoft 
fpeed, and to go and engage them. . The Cimbri had 
halted near the Po, in hopes that the Teutpnes, of 
whofe fate they were ignorant, would quickly joia 
them* Wondering at the delay of thefe their aflo- 
ciates. they fent to Marius a ftcond tiqae, to demand 
an allotment of land, fufficient to maintain themfelves 
and the Teutones their brethren. * Marius anfwered 
them, that u their brethren already poffeffed mors 
«• than they defired, and that they would not eafily 
" quit what he had affigned them." The Cimbri, ir* 
ritated by this raillery, inftantly refplved to take am* 
jde vengeance. , .%.;.;..•■:. 

They prepared immediately for battle, and their 
king^or general, named Bojofix, approached the Ro-t 
man camp with a fmall party of horfe, to challenge 

• • Marius, 
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$faxios, and to agree with bim on a day and place of 
a&ion. Marius anfwered, that although it was not 
the cuftom of the Romans to confnlt their enemies oA 
this fubjeS, he would, notwithftanding, for once o- 
blige them, and therefore appointed the next day but 
one, and the plain of Verceil for their meeting. At 
the time appointed, the two armies marched thither ; 
the Romans ranged' themfelves in two wings : Catu- 
lus commanded a body of twenty thoufand men, and 
Sylla was in the number of his officers. The Cimbri 
formed with their infantry an immenfe fquare battal- 
lion : their cavalry, confiding of fifteen thoufand men, 
was magnificently mounted' ; each foldier bore upon 
his helmet 'the head of fome favage beaft, wkh its 
mouth gaping wide ; an iron cuirafs covered his bo- 
dy, and he carried a long halberd in his hand. The 
extreme heat of the weather was very favourable to. 
the Romans. They had been careful tb get the fcui 
on their backs ; while the Cimbri little accuftomed 
' to its violence, had it in their faces. Befides this, the 
duft hid from the eyes of the Romans the aftonifhing 
multitude of their enemies, fo that they fought with 
the more confidence, and of courfe more courage. The 
Cimbri, exhaufled and difpirited, were quickly rout- 
ed. A precaution, which they had taken to prevent 
their being difperfed, only ferved to forward their ru- 
in : they had linked the foldiers of the foremoft ranks 
to one another with chains ; in thefe they were en~ 
tangled, and thereby expofed the more to the blows 
hi the Romans. Such as could fly, met with new 
w dangers 
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dangers in their camp ; for their women who fat up? 

on their chariots, clothed in black> received them as 
enemies, and maffacred without diftin&ion their fa- 
thers, brothers and hufbands : they even carried their 
rage to fuch a height, as to dafh out the brains of 
their children ; and compleated the tragedy, by throw- 
ing themfelves under their chariot wheels. After 
their example, their husbands in defpair turned their 
arms againft one another, and feetned to join with the 
Romans in promoting their own defeat. In the 
dreadful flaughter of that day, a hundred and twenty 
thoufand are faid to have peiilhed ; and if we except 
a few families of the Cimbri, which remained in their 
own country, and a fmali number who efcaped, one 
Hiay fay. that this fierce and valiant nation was all 
mowed down at one fingle ftroke. This laft victory 
procured Marius the honouis of a triumph, and the. 
fervices he thereby rendered the commonwealth ap- 
peared fo great, that he received the glorious title of 
third founder of Rome. 

Thus have we given in a few words what hiftori- 
?ns relate of the expedition of the Cimbri ; it drew, 
upon them for 3 moment, the attention of all Europe. 
But as literature, and the fine arts, can alone give 
lading fame to a nation, and as we eafily lo£e the re- 
membrance of thofe evils we no longer fear, this tor- 
Sent was no fooner withdrawn within its ancient 
bounds, but the Romans themfelves loft fight of it, fo 
that we fcarcely find any farther mention of the Cim- 
\fi in any of their writers.' Strabo only informs us, 

that 



tfiat they afterwards fought the friendfliip of AuguP 
tus, an 4 fent for a prefent a vafe, which they made' 
ufe of iii their facrifices ; and Tacitus' tells us. in one 
word *, that the Cimbri had nothing left but a cele- 
brated name, and a reputation as ancient as it was ex- 
tenfive. 

Thus whatever figure this expedition made, we 
know but little the more of the nation which fent it 
forth. Neverthelefs, what is related of their tall fta- 
ture and ferocity defer ves to be remarked', becaufe if 
we may believe all the ancient hiftorians of the north, 
and even many among the moderns, Scandinavia was 
peopled only with giants in thofe remote ages. Which 
precede the epoch of hktory. The Icelandic mytho- 
logy, which 1 (ball have more than once occafion to 
quote, relates very exaftly all the engagements which 
the giants had with thofe Scythians, whom Odiii 
brought with him out of Alia. 

They pretend that this monflrous race fubfifted for 
a long time in the mountains* and forefts of Norway, 
where they continued even down to the ninth centu- 
ry ; that they fled from the open day, and renounced 
all commerce with men, living only With thofe of 
their own fpecies in the folitudes and cliffs of the 
rocks; that they fed on human flefli, and clothed 
themfelves in the raw (kins of wild beafts ; that they 
were fo (killed in magie^as to be able to fafeinate the* 

eyes 

* Parva nunc civilas, fed gloria ingens^ vetfrifque fama late vefligia ma- 
fwvf. Tacit. Genu. c. 37. 
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ijes of men, and prevent them from feeing the ot** 

jeSs,before them ; yet were at the feme time fuch re- 
ligious obfervers of their word, that their fidelity 
hath palled into a proverb * ; that in proeefs of time, 
they intermixed with the women of our fpecies, and 
produced denji-giants, who apprpached nearer and 
nearer to the human race, at length became mere men, 
like ourfelvesf. If all thefe circemftances are com-, 
pared and examined, we fnall find no great difficulty 
in clearing up the truth. When Odin and his com* 
panions came to eitafoliih themfelves In the north, 
there is^no doubt but the Cimbri, or original inhabi- 
tants of the country would floutly difptite* the poffef- 
fion of it with theni. Afterwards, when they were 
conquered and driven out, tjjie remains of this barba- 
rous- nation would b£ apt to take refuge among, the 
rocks and defarts, where their rough and favage way 
of living % could not but increafe their native feroci- 
ty. The fear of being difcovered by the conquerors, 
reduced them to the neceffity of feeking by night the 

only 

* Trulkrwn Ftdes. (peaking of" a certain <perfbfi, fay*;. 

f Tore. Hift. Norveg. Tom. M that he was fo well clothed, that 

I. Lib. 3. cap. 4. Arng. Jon. " you Would take him for one of 

Crymogria. Lib. 1. p. 44. " the [Ases] Afiatics." I*. 3. cap. 

\ The Afiatics brought with 10. p. ios. apud' Sperling, in nov: 

them into the porth, a degree. of liter. M. B. an. 1699. M. Jun» ^ 

Inxury and magnificence, which Hence proceeded their contempt 

were before unknown there. The for the ancient inhatitants of the 

author of an old Islandic chroni- country, who were worfe dad and , 

cle, intitled Landnama-Sa^a, lefs civilized than themfelves. 
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only provisions that were left them ; and as their 

tallnefs of ftature, their cloathing of ikins, and their 
favage air could not fail fometimes to make their 
conquerors tremble \ that hatred which is always 
mixed with fear, may have given birth to the charge 
of their being canibals and magicians. Excefs of fear 
fafcinates and dazzles the fight more certainly than 
the fbrceries of which th$y were accufed : and their 
enemies' may have encouraged this opinion partly 
through fuperftition, and parity to fet off their own 
courage. The probity for which this people was fo 
famous, proves pretty plainly thpt the pi&ure was 
over-charged* In procefs of time, the fubjeA of thefe 
ancient wars was forgotten ; love performed the of- 
fice of mediator between both people, their mutual 
fljynefs infenfibly wore off, and as foon as they began 
to fee one another more nearly, all thefe prodigies 
vanifhed away. 

After all, I do not pretend to decide whether the 
firft inhabitants of thefe countries were all of them, 
without any mixture, of Germanic origin, Cimbri 
and Teutones* For although to. me this appears very 
probable with regard to Denmark, it cannot be deni- 
ed that the Finns and Laplanders anciently poflefled a 
much more confiderablc part of Scandinavia than they 
do at prefent. This was the opinion of Grotius and 
Leibnitz. According to them* thefe people were 
formerly fpread over the fouthern parts of Norway 
and Sweden, whence in procefs of time, they have 
been driven out by new colonies of Scythians and 

Vol. I. J& Germans, 
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Germans, and baniflied among the northern rocks ; ufr 

like manner as the ancient inhabitants of Britaia 
have been difpoffefled by the Saxons of the greateft 
and moil pleafant part of their ifland, and cohftraioed 
to conceal themfelves among the mountains in Wales, 
where to this day, they retain their language, and 
preferve fome traces of their ancient manners. But 
whether the Finlanders were fornierly the intife 
poffeflbrs of Scandinavia, or were only fimewhat 
inore numerous than they are at prefent, it is very 
certain that this nation hath been eftabliflied there 
from the' earlieft ages, and hath always differed from 
the other inhabitants o£ the north, by features fo 
-ftrong and remarkable, that we muft acknowledge 
their original to be as different from that of the d- 
thers, as it is utterly unknown to us. The language 
of the Finns hath nothing in common' with that of any 
neighbouring people, neither doth it refemble any di- 
aled of the ancient ' Gothic,' Celtic or ' Sarmatian 
tongues, which were formerly the only ones that 
prevailed among the barbarous people of Europe , 
The learned, who have taken the pain3 to compare 
the great Finland bible printed at Abo, with a multi- 
tude of others, could never find the leaft refemblance 
between this and any other known language * ; fo that 

' aftev 
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* Stiernhelm, a learned Swede, words, and ftill more Greek ones* 
thought he difcovered in the Fin- (Vid. Pracfat. in Evangel Gothica 
Jand tongue, many Hungarian 1671. 4to.) But what the author 

/ • fey g 
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after all their researches on this head, they have beexi 

obliged to propofe mere conje&ures, among which 
mankind are divided according to the particular light 
in which every on6 views the fubjefl:. 

fays above, may be notwithftand- the language ; and Stiernhelm wai 
ing true of the general ftru&ure of probably fanciful. T. 
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CHAPTER III. 






The grounds of the ancient biftory of Denmark, and 
of the different opinions concerning it. 






ON whatever fide we direct otir inquiries con- 
cerning the firft inhabitants of Denmark, I be- 
lieve nothing certain can be added to the account gi- 
ven of them above. It is true, if we will take for 
our guides certain modern authors, our knowledge 
will not be confined within fuch fcantj limits. Thej 
will lead us ftep bj ftep through an uninterrupted 
fucceffion of kings and judges, up to the firft ages of 
the world, or at leaft to the deluge : and there, re- 
ceiving the defcendants of Noah, as foon as they fet 
foot out of the ark, will conduct them acrofs the vail 
extent of deferts into Scandinavia, in order to found 
thofe ftates and kingdoms which fubfift at prefent. 
Such is the fcheme of Petreius, Lyfchander, and other 
authors, who have followed what is called, among 

Dantfh 
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JDaniih hiftoriaus, the Gothlandic hypotKefis # , be- 
cauie it is built upon fome pretended monuments 
found in the ifle of Gothland on the coaft of Sweden : 
monuments which bear fo many marks of impofition, 
that at prefent they are by common confent thrown 
afide among the rnoft ill-concerted impofture^ 

The celebrated Rudheck, a learned Swede, zealous 
for the glory of his countrymen, hath endeavoured 
no lefs to procure them the honour of a very remote 
original ; as if, after all, it were of any confequence, 
whether a people, who lived before us fo many ages, 
and of whom we retain only a vain refemblance of 
name, were poffeffed fooner or later of thofe coun- 
tries, which we quietly enjoy at prefent. As this au- 
thor joined to the moil extenfive learning an imagina- 
tion eminently fruitful, he wanted none of the mate-* 
rials for erefting plaufible and frivolous fyftems. He 
hath found the art to* apply to his own country a 
multitude of paffages in ancient authors, who proba- 
bly had never fo much as heard of its name. Ac- 
cording to him, Sweden is the Atlantis of which Plato 

fpeaks. 



* Petreius is a Danifh author 

of the 16th century: Lyschan- 

der was hiftoriographer to king 

Xhriftian IV. His work, printed 

.in Denmark at Copenhagen in 

[66*, bears this title : " An a- 

bridgment of the Danifh hifto- 

ries from the beginning of the 

t world to our own times." The 



arguments on which thefe authors 
found their accounts did not me- 
rit the pains, which.Torfaeus and 
others have taken to refute them. 
The reader may confult, on this 
fubjeA, the laft-cited writer in his 
" Series of kings of Denmark." 
Lib. i. c. 8. 
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Jpe&^s, and For this reafon he affumed that wofcf fotf 

, the title of his book. He makes no doubt but JapheC 
himfelfcame thither with his family, and he under-: 
takes to prove the antiquity of the Scandinavians by 
the expeditions, which according to him they. have, 
undertaken in the remoteft ages *. The firft of thefe 
he places in the time of Serug, . in the year of the 
world 1900 : the fecond under the direction of Her-, 
cules in the. interval between the years 1200, and 
2500. He lays great ftrefs upon the conformity* 
which is found between /the names, manners and cuf- 
toms of certain: nations of the South and thofe of the 
North, to prove that the former "had been fubdued 
•by the latter ; which he affirms could never have? 
been done, if Scandinavia had not been for £ long tim£ 
back overcharged, as it were, with the number of jits 
inhabitants. It doubtlefs cannot be expected that I' 
fliould go out of my way to encounter fuch an hypo-' 
thefis as this : it is very evident that Rudbeck and hid 
followers have falfely attributed to the Goths of Scan- 
dinavia, whatever the Greek or Latin hiftprians hard 
fai4 of the Getae, or Goths, who dwelt near the Eu- 
xine fea, and were doubtlefs the anceftors of thofe 
people, who afterwards founded colonies in the North. 
And as to the arguments brought from a refemblance 
of names, we know how little thefe can be depended 
©h. Proofs of this kind are eafily found wherever 

they 
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* ,Sec 01. Rudbeck. Atlantica, cap. *xxv. 
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they are fought for, and never fail to offer themfelvcs 

in fupport of any fyftem our heads are full of. 

• Having thus fet afide thefe two pretended guides, 

there only remains to chufe between Saxo Gramma- 

iicus * and Thermod Torfteus. The firft of thefe 

-fuppofes that a certain perfon, named Dan, of Whom 

- we 'know nothing but that his father Was named 

^Humble, and his brother Angul, was the founder of 

the Danifh monarchy, in the year of the world 2910 : 

'that from him Cimfcria affumed the name of Den- 

-mark ; and that it hath been ever- fince governed by 

his pofterity. Saxo himfelf takes care to give us, in 

his preface, the grounds on which his account is 

founded. Thefe are, firft, the ancient hymns or longs', 

• Saxo, furnamed on account the year 1664, with notes which 

of his learning, Grammaticus, or difplay a great profufion of learn- 

The Grammarian, wrote about the ing. Sweno, the fon of Aggm 

middle of the 1 2th century, under contemporary with Saxo, wrote 

the reigns of 'Valdemar the Firft alfo, at the fame time, and by the 

and Canute his fon. He was pro- command of the fame prelate, a- 

ypft of t)ie cathedral church of hiftory of Denmark,- which is ilill 

Kofchild, then the capital of the extant. But this author feems ra- 

kingdom. It was the celebrated ther to lean to the Icelandic hypo*. 

Abfalon, archbiihop of Lund, one thefts ; for he differs from Saxo in 

of the greateft men of his time, many efientiar points, and in par- 

who engaged him to write flie ticular concerning the founder of 

hiftory of Denmark; for which he the monarchy, who, according to 

furniftied him with various helps, him, was Skiold the fon of Odin, 

Saxo's work is divided into XVI , the fame who, according to the 

kooks, and hath been many times Icelandic chronicles, was the firft 

printed. Stephahius publiftied a king of Denmark. 

very good edition of it at Sora, in 
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fry which the Danes formerly preferved the memory 
of the great exploits of their heroes, the wars and 
xnoft remarkable events of each reign, and evenfome- 
times the genealogies of princes and famous men. 
Secondly, the inferiptions which are found up and 
down in the North, engraven on rocks and other dur- 
able materials. He alfo lays great ftrefs on the Ice- 
landic chronicles; and on the relations which he re- 
ceived from afchbiihop Abfalon. It cannot be denied 
but Saxo's work is written with great elegance for 
the time in which it was compofed, but the rhetori- 
cian and the patriot are every where fo. apparent, as 
to make us fometimes diftruft the fidelity of the hifto- 
rian. In fhort, to be convinced that this high anti- 
quity, which he attributes to the Daniih monarchy, 
is extremely uncertain, we need only examine the au- 
thorities on which he builds his hypothefis. Torfae- 
us *, a native of Iceland, and hiftoriographer of Nor- 
way, hath fhewn this at large in his learned <' Series 

of 



* Thirmodius Torfaeus, efpecially where he takes for hit 

who was horn in Iceland, in the guides the ancient Icelandic hifto- 

laft century, and died about the rians, upon whofe authority he 

heginning of the prefent, had re- hath filled the firft volumes of his 

ceived his education at Copenha- hiftory of Norway with many in- 

gen, and pafied the greateft part credible events. His treatife of 

of his life in Norway. He was a the Series of the Princes and Kings 

man of great integrity and dili- of Denmark contains many curi- 

gence, and extremely converfant ous refearches, and feems to me tm 

in the antiquities of the North, be his beft work, 
but perhaps a little two credulous, 
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11 of kings of Denmark." He there proves that thofe 

fongs, from which Saxo pretends to have extracted 
part of what he advanced, are in very ftriall number ; 
that he can quote; none of them for many entire books 
of his hiftory ; and that they cannot exhibit a chro- 
nological feries of kings, nor afcertain the date of any 
one event. Nor could the infcriptions, adds he, af- 
ford greater affiftance to that hiftorian ; they contain 
very few matters of importance; they are for the mbft 
part eaten away with time, and are very difficult to 
underftand *. With regard to the Icelandic chroni- 
cles; Torfaeus thinks that, they might have been of 
great life to Saxo, had he often confulted them ; but 
this, notwithstanding his affertions, does not fuffi- 
ciently appear; fince they rarely agree with his rela- 
tions. Finally, the recitals o£ archbifhop Abfalonare 
doubtlefs of great weight for the times near to thofe; 
in which that learned prelate lived ; but we do not 
fee from whence he could have drawn any informa- 
tion of what pafled a long time before hhn. Upon 
Vol. I. F the 



* Worjisius had read aJmoft tions they have given of them, 
all thofe which are found in Den- See " Olai Wormii Monumenta 
mark and Norway, as Verelius " Runica." Lib. iv. and M OlaX 
had alfo done the greateft part of " Verelii Runagraphia Scandica' 
t*hoTe which fubfiftcd, in his time, " antiqua," &c— Since Verelius's 
hi Sweden. Both of them agree, work, there hath been publiihed a 
that they fcarce throw any light compleat collection of all the in- 
upon ancient hiftory. To be con- fcriptions found in Sweden, by 
vinced of this, one need only to John Qobansson; at Stock- 
examine the. copies and explana- holm, 1750. Folio* 
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the whole, therefore, Torfaeus concludes with realbs^ 

that Saxo's firft books, that is to fay, nearly half his 
hiftory, fcarce deferve any credit fo far a& regards the 
facceffion of the kings, and the dates of the principal 
events, although they abound with various paffages, 
which contribute to throw light on the antiquities of 
the North. Having thus overturned the hypothecs 
of that ancient hiftorian, let us now fee whether Tor- 
faeus is equally fuccefsful in erecting a new one in its 
Head* ** 

The knowledge which this learned man had of the 
old Icelandic language, enabled him to read a conside- 
rable number of ancient manufcripts, which have been 
found in Iceland at different times,- and of which the 
greateft part relate to the hiftory of that ifland and 
the neighbouring countries. After having carefully 
diftinguiflaed thofe which appeared to him mod wor- 
thy of credit, from a multitude of others which 
flrongly favoured of fiction and romance,' he thought 
he had found in the former, materials for drawing up 
a compleat Series of Danifh kings, beginning with 
Skiold the fon of Odin, who, according to him, began 
his reign a fhort time before the birth of Chrift. 
Thus he not only cuts off from hiftory all the reigns 
which, according to Saxo, preceded that sera ; but he 
changes alfo the order of the kings, which fucceeded 
it ; affirming that Saxo had one while inferted foreign 
princes, another while lords or powerful vaflals * r that 
he had reprefented as living long before Chrift fome 
who did not reign till many years after r and that, in 

fhort, 
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fhort, lie hath vifibly enlarged his lift of monarchs, 

whether with defign to flatter his own nation by mak- 
ing the Danifh monarchy one of the moil ancient in 
the world, or whether he only too creduloufly follow- 
ed the guides who feduced him. 

It will appear pretty extraordinary to hear a hifto- 
rian* of Denmark, cite for his authorities, the writers 
of Iceland, a country cut off, as it were, from the reft 
of the world, and lying almoft under the northern 
pole. But this wonder, adds Torfaeus, will ceafe, 

* 

when the reader fliall be informed, that from the ear- 
iieft times the inhabitants of that ifland have had a 
particular fondnefs for hiftory, and that from among 
them have fprung thofe poets, who, under the name 
of Scalds, rendered themfelves fp famous through- 
out the North for their fongs, and for the credit they 
enjoyed with kings and people. In effeft, the Ice- 
landers have always taken great care to pxeferve the 
remembrance of every remarkable event that hap- 
pened not only at home, but among their neighbours 
the Norwegians, the Danes, the Swedes, the Scots, 
the Englifh, the Greenlanders, &c. The firft inha- 
bitants of Iceland were a colony of Norwegians, who, 
to withdraw themfelves from the tyranny of Harold 
Harfagre *, retired thither in the year 874 ; and thefe 
might carry with them the verfes and other hiftoricaj. 
monuments of former times. Belides, they kept up 

fuch 

* HaiCfagre is fynonimous to our Englifh Fairfax, and Cgnifict 
Fair Locks. T. 
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fuch a conftant intercourse with the other people c?f 

the North, that the y could readily learn from them 
whatever pafled abroad. We mud add, that the odes 
of thefe Icelandic Scalds were continually in every 
body's mouth, containing, if we may believe Torfae* 
us 9 the genealogies and exploits of kings, princes, and 
heroes: And as the poets did not forget to arrange 
them according to the order of time, it was not diffi- 
cult for the Icelandic hiftorians to compofe after- 
Wards, from fuch memoirs, the chronicles they have 
left us. ' \ 

Thefe are the grounds of Torfaeus's fyftem : and 
one cannot help highly applauding the diligence an4 
fagacity of an author, who has thrown more light on 
the firfl ages of Daniih hiftory than any of bis prede- 
ceffors. At the farne time, we niuft confefs, that 
there ftill remains much darknefs and uncertainty up- 
on this fubject. For, although the; annals of the Ice* 
landers are, without contradiction, a much purer 
fource than thofe which Saxo had recourfe to ; and 
although the reafons alledged by Torfaeus in their fa- 
vour are of fome weight ; many perfons, after all, 
will hardly be ptrfuaded that we can thence draw 
fuch exa& and full information, as to form a com* 
pleat and firm thread of hiftory. For, in Jhe fir ft 
place, the Icelandic writers have left us a great num- 
ber of pieces which evidently fti$w that their tafte in- 
clined them to deal in the marvelous, in allegory, and 
even in that kind of narrations, in which truth is de- 
fignedly blended with fable. Torfaeus himfelf con- 

' * - ' ' * % fefles 
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feflcs f that there are many of their books, in whicty 

it is difficult to diftinguifh truth from falfhood, and 
$hat there are fcarce any of them but what contain 
fame degree of fid ion. In following fuch guides, 
there is great *danger> of being fometimes milled. In 
fhe fecond place, thefe annals are of no great antiqui- 
tj : we have none that were written before chriftia- 
nity was eftabliflied in the North : now, between the 
fime of Gdin, whofe arrival in the North, according 
- to Torfeus, is the fir ft epoch of hi (lory, and that of 
the earlieft Icelandic hiftorian, elapfed about eleven 
centuries +. J^\\d therefore, if the compilers of the 
Icelandic annals found no written memoirs earlier 

than 



* See his Series Dynaft. et Reg. Ipe regretted, fince what we have 

lib. i. cap. 6. of it, which is only a very fhort *» 

f This firft Icelandic hiftoriail bridgment, throws fo much hVht 
was Isleif, biftiop of Scalholt, or upon the ancient religion of the 
the fouthern part of Iceland. He firft inhabitants of Europe. Sn on- 
died in the year 1080. His col- bo Sturleson is he of all their 
leclion9 are loft, but there is room hiftorians, whpfe works are mod 
to believe that Are, the pried, ufeful to us at prefent. He com* 
who is furnamed the Sage, made pofcd a Chronicle of the kings of 
ufe of them to compofe his Chro- Norway, which is exa& as to the 
nicies, part of which are ftill ex- times near to his own. He was 
tant. This writer lived towards the chief magiflrate or fupreme 
the end of the fame century": as judge of thekingdom of Iceland, 
did alfo Raemund, furnamed the and was flain in a popular infur- 
'Wise or learned, another Ice- re<5lion, in 1241. With regard to 
Ian die hiftorian, fome of whofe the other Icelandic hiftorians, the 
works ftill remain. He had com- reader may confult Torfaeus's 3V- 
piled a ver^r voluminous mytholo- ries DynaJ. a: Kegum Dmi, Ui, u 
gy, the lois of which is much to 
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than their own, as we have great reafon to believe. 

then their narratives are only founded on traditions, 
inscriptions, or reliques of poetry. 

But can one give much credit to traditions, which 
mull have taken info many ages, and have been pre- 
ferved by a people fo ignorant ? Do not we fee that 
among the common clafs of men, a fon remembers his 
father, knows ibmething of his grand-father, but ne«. 
v*er beftows a thought on his more remote progeni- 
tors ? With regard to infcriptions, we have already 
feen what affiftance, they were likely to afford : we 
may add that there are very few of them which were 
written before the introdu&ion of chriftianity into 
the North ; and, indeed, as we fliall prove in the fe- , 
quel, before that time' very little ufe was made of 
letters. Laftly, as for the verfes or fongs which were 
learnt by rote, it cannot be denied, but the Icelandic 
hiftorians might receive great information from them, 
concerning times not very remote from their own. 
But was a rough and illiterate people likely to beftow; 
much care in preferring a great number of poems, 
through a fjicceflSqn of eight or nine centuries ? Or, 
can one expect to find in fuch compofitions much 
clearnefs and precifion ? Did the poets of thofe rude 
ages obferve that exailnefs and methodical order, 
which hiftory demands? In the third place, if the 
Icelandic annalifts could not know with certainty, 
what paffed a long time before them in Iceland and 
Norway, muft not their authority be ftill weaker in, 
what relates to a diilant ft ate like that of Denmark » 

which 
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which doubtlefs in thofe times had not fuch intimate 

connections with the other countries of the North, as 
it hath had fince ? We muft be fenlible, that almoft 
all that could be then known in Iceland of what paus- 
ed in other nations, confifted in popular rumours, and 
in a few fongs, which were handed about by means of 
fome Icelandic Scald, who returned from thence into 
his own country. 

What courfe then ought an hiftorian to purfue, a- 

4 mid fuch a wide field of contrary opinions, where the 
momentary gleams of light do not enable him to dis- 
cover or trace out any certain truth ? In the firft 
place, I think he ought not to engage himfelf and his 
readers in a labyrinth of entangled and ufelefs re- 
searches ; the refult of which, he is pretty fure, can 
be only doubt. In the next place, he is to pafs xa- 

. pidly over ail thofe ages, which are but little known, 
and all fuch fa&s as cannot be fet clear from fi&ion. 
The intereft we take in pad events is- weakened in 
proportion as they are remote and diftant. But when, 
befides being remote, they are alfo -doubtful, uncon- 
nected, uncircumilantial and confufed, they vanifti in- 
to fuch obfcurity, that they neither can, nor ought t& 
engage our attention. In thofe diftant periods, if any 
events occur, which ought not wholly to be paft over 
in filence, great care fliould be taken to mark the de- 
gree of probability which appears to be due to them, 
left we debafe hiftory by reducing it to one undiftin— 
guifhedmafs of truth and fable. It is true, by con- 
forming to this rule, an hiftorian will leave great 

chafms 
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chafrris in his work, and the annals of eight or nirig 

tenturies which, in fome hands, fill up feveral vo- 
lumes, will by this means be reduced within very few 
pages. But this chafm, if it be one, may be ufefully 
filled up. Inftead of difcuffing the doubtful facts 
which are fuppofed to have happened among the 
Northern nations, during the #ark ages of paganifm, 
let us fludy the religion, the character, the manners 
and cuftoms of the ancient inhabitants during thofe 
ages. Such a fubject, I fhoiild think; may intereft 
the learned, and even the philofopher; It will have 
to moft readers the charm of novelty, having been but 
imperfectly treated of in any modern language : and 
fo far from being foreign to the Hiftory of Denmark, 
it makes a very eflential part of it. For why mould 
v hiftory he only a recital of battles, fieges, intrigues 1 
and negociations ? And why mould it contain merely 
a heap 6f petty facts and dates, rather than a juft pic- 
ture of v the opinions, cuftoms, and even inclinations of 
a people ? By confining our inquiries to this fubject,' 
we may with confidence cohfult thofe ancient annals,- 
whofe authority is too weak to afcertain events. It 
is needlefs to obferve, that great light may be thrown 
on the character and fentiments of a nation, by thofe 
very books, whence we can learn nothing exact or 
connected of their hiftory. The moft credulous writer, 
he that has the greateft paffion for the marvelous, 
While he falfifies the hiftory of his contemporaries, 
faints their manners of life and modes of thinking; 
without perceiving it. His fimplicity, his ignorance, 



are 
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£re sit once pledges of the artlefs truth of his draw- 
ing, and a warning to diftruflt that of his relations *• 
This is doubtlefs the beft, if not the only ufe, we can . 
make of thofe old reliques of poetry, which have ef- 
baped the fhipwreck of time. The authors of thofe 
fragments, erefited into hiftorians by fucceeding ages; 
have caufed ancient hiftory to degenerate into a mere 
tiffue of fables*. To avoid f his triiftake, let us confi- 
der them only on the footing of poets, for they were 
in effeft nothing elfe ; let us principally attend to and 
fcopy thofe ftrokes, which, without their intending itj 
point out to us the notions, and mark the charafter of 
the ages in which they lived* Tbefe are the moflt 
certain truths we can find in their works, for they 
could not help delivering them whether they would 
Or not, 

♦This is the opinion of the eruendos, e6s qnoque evt>M pojfe codt- 
learned Bartholin, who "hath cet exijimaverim, guos fabuhju la- 
written with fo much erudition terfptrfos narratUiiibus t in li/hria 
And judgment, upon certain points concinnan/a baud tuto fequaru, Vict 
6f the antiquities of Denmark. Thorn, BarthoL de Caul &c prse-' 
Ad rlt*i) fays he, viorefque arttiquos fat* / 
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C H A P T E R IV. 



Of Odin, his arrival inJthe North 9 his conquefts, and 

the changes which he made. 



BEFORE I defcribe the ftate of ancient Scandixuu 
via, I mull Hop one moment, A celebrated 
tradition, confirmed by the poems of all the northern 
nations, by their chronicles, by inftitutions and cuf- 
toms, feme of which fubfift to this day, informs us, 
that ah extraordinary perfon named OrilN, formerly 
reigned in the north : that he made great changes in 
the government, manners and religion of thole coun. 
tries ; that he enjoyed there great authority, and had 
even divine honours paid him. . All theft are fa&s, 
which cannot be contefted. As to what regards the 
original of thjs man, the country whence he Came, 
the time in which he lived, and the other circumftan- 
ces of his life and death, they are fo uncertain, that 
the moft profound researches, the moil ingenious con- 
jectures 



je&ures about them, difcover nothing to 11s bjit our 
own ignorance. Thus previoufly difpofed to doubt, 
let thofe ancient authors, I have mentioned, relate the 
ftory : all their tefiimonies are comprized in that of 
Snorro, the ancient hiftorian of Norway, and in the 
commentaries and explications which Torfaeus hath 
added to his narrative # . 

The Roman Commonwealth was arrived to the 
higheft pitch of power, and faw, all the then known 
wotid fubjeft to its laws, when an unforcfeen event 
xaifed up enemies againft k, from the very bofom of 
the forefts of Scythia, and on the banks of the Tanais. 
Mithridates, by flying, had drawn Pompey after him 
into thofe defarts. . The king of Pontus fought there 
for refuge, and new means of vengeance. He hoped 
to arm againft the ambition of {tome, all the barba- 
rous nations his neighbours, whofe liberty fhe threat- 
ened. He fucceeded in this at firft .; but all thofe 
people, ill., united as allies, ill-armed as foldiers, and 
Hill worfe difciplined, were forced to yield to the ge- 
nius of Pompey. Obin is faid to have been pf this 
number.. He was obliged to withdraw himfelf bj 
flight from the vengeance of the Romans ; and to go 
feek in countries unknown to his enemies, that fafety 
which Jie could no longer find in his own. His true 
name wasSigge, fon of Fridulph ; but he afiumed 
that of Odin, who was the Supreme God among the 

Scythians : 

* Vid. Snorro. SturL Chron. Norveg. iq initia—Torf*«i Sex. Vj- 
naft. ac Reg. Dan. ai. p. 104. & feq. 
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v Scythians : whether be did this in order tp pais a^ 

jnoag his followers for a man infpired by the Gods, 
or becaufe he Was chief-prieft, and prefided over the; 
vror&ip paid tp that Deity. We know that it was 
nfual with many nations to give their pontiffs the 
name of the God they worfliippetl. Sigge, full of his 
ambitious proje&s, we may be affured, took care to 
avail himfelf of a title fo proper to procure him^re- 
fpeft among the people he meant to fubjeft. 

Odin, for fo we iball hereafter call him, command- 
ed the Afes,. a Scythian people, whofe country mult 
Jiave been fituated between the Fontus Euxinus, and 
(he Cafpian fea. Their principal city was Asgard *• 

The 

* The teftimony of t£e Icelan- in the Gothic language, the fame 

* . Y" ' > A 

die annalifts is confirmed by that as Afgard, er Afburg. [Vid. 
of feveral ancient authors, of whom Bayer, in Act. Academ. Pctropol 
k is not likely that they had any Tom. 9. p. 387. & Dalin. S. R. 
knowledge. Strabo places a city H&J T. 1. p. 101, & feqq,] But 
named Aiburg in the very fame jfotwithftaadiug aU this, it is ftill 
country* L. %. Pliny fpeaks of doubtful whether Odin and his 
tile Afeens, a people feated at the companions came fo far. Snorro 
foot of mount Taurus. L. 6. c. 17. is probably the author of this con- 
Ptolemy calls them Afiotes. Ste- je&ure founded on the fimilirudc 
phen of Byfantium intitles them of names. The moft eminent 
Afpurgians [Afrurgitani.'] Modern chronicles, the poets, and tradition 
relations make mention alfo of a it is likely, faid only, that Odin 
nation of Afes or Ofles feated in came from the country of the A- 
the fame country ; and there is fes : Now As in the Scythian Ian- 
reafon to believe, that the city of guage fignifies a Lord, a God, and 
Af-hof derived its name from the this name was in ufe among many 
^unefource; this word fignifies, Celtic nations. See Sueton. Aug. 

c 97 
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Tfte worfhip there paid to their fupreme God was fa- 
poous throughout the circumjacent countries ; and if 
#ras Odin that performed the funclions of it in chief f 
affifted by twelve other Pontiffs,, {Diar or Drottar^ 
a kind of Druids.) who alfo diftributed juftice *. O- 

din 

c. 97* Af-gard then fignmes the of the country, which was inha- 
court or abode of God, and the - bited by the Afes, whom Odia 
refembiance of this name pay conducted into the North.] . 
have deceived Snorro. The learn- * Among the feveral nations to 
ed Eccard, in his Treatife of the whom thefe men diftributed juf- 
prigin of the Germans, thinks tice, the Turks are often men- 
that Odin came from fome neigh- tioned in the Icelandic chronicles, 
bouring country of Qermany, There was in effect, at the foot of 
, where we find many names of mount Taurus, a Scythian people 
places which are compounded of from the earlieft times known by 
the word As, and it is poffible that that name. Pomponius Mela men- 
he may have fojpumed there a tions them exprefsly - r [Lib. z. cap, 
Jong time, and formed eftabliih- 19. towards the end.] Herodotus 
ments; though he or his nation him felf Teems to have had them in 
came originally from fome coun- his eye. [Lib. iv. p» 23.] One part 
, try of Scythia. of the Turks, followed Odin into 

[Thus far our author in his fe- the north, where their name had 
cond edition : in his firft xdit. he' long been forgotten by their own 
bad obferved that there was a defendants, when other off-ihoots 
ftriking refembiance between fe- from the fame root, ovcr-fpread- 
yeral cuftoms of the Georgians, ing the cppofite part of Europe 
as defcr;bed by Chardin, and thofe revived tjie name with newfplcn T 
of certain Cantons of Norway and dor, and gave _ it to one of the 
Sweden, which have beft preferv- meft powerful empires in the 
ed the ancient* manners. The world. Such ftrange revolutions 
learned Bifhop Pontoppidan men- have mankind in, general under- 
tions feveral of thefe in his Nat. gone, and eipecially fuch of thera 
Hift. of Norway. Tom. a. c. 10. §. as long led a wandering unfettiefL 
2, 1, 3. The Georgians (adds our life, — ^>// Edit* 
author) pcflefs at prefent one part 
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&n haying united under his banners the youth of the 

neighbouring nations, marched towards the north 
and weft of Europe, fubduing, we are told, all the 
people he found in his paffage ; and giving them to 
one or other of his fons for fubje&s. Thus Suarlami 
was made king over a part of Ruffia : Baldeg over 
the weftern parts of Saxony or Weftphalia : Segdeg 
bad eaftern Saxony, and Sigge had Franconia. .Many 
fovereign families of the north are faid to be descend- 
ed from thefe princes *. Thus Horfa and Hengift, 
the chiefs of thofe Saxons, who conquered Britain in 
the fifth century , counted Odin or Woden f in the 
number of their ancestors : it was the facie with the 
other Anglo-Saxon princes ; as well as the greateft 
part of thofe of jLower Germany and the north. But 
there is ;reafon to fufpeft that all thefe genealogies, 
which have given birth to fo many infipid panegyrics 
and frivolous refearcjies, are founded upon a mere 
equivoque, or double meaning of the word Odin. 
This word fignified, as we have feen above, ihfe Su- 
preme God of the Scythians, we know alfo that it was 
cuftomary with all the heroes of thefe nations to fpeak 

'.'"•"""' of 

* Snerro Sturlefon. Chron. were defcended from him. We 

Norveg. p. 4. find there ten or twelve genealo- 

f Odin, in the dialed of the gies of the Englifli princes traced 

Anglo- Saxons, was called Woden up to the fame fource: and the 

or Wodan. The ancient chroni- author concludes with this reflec- 

cles of this people, particularly tion : " It is from Odin that all 

that publifliedby Gibfon, exprefsly " our royal families derive their 

aflert that Hengift and Horfa " defiant,* V. p. 13. 
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•f themfelves as fprung frpm their divinities, efpcti- 

ally their God of War, The hiftorians of thofe times, 
that is to fay the poets, never failed to bellow the 
fame honour on all thofe whofe praifes they fung : 
and thus they multiplied the defcendants of Odin, or 
the fupreme God, as much as ever they found conve- 
nient. 

After having difpofed of fa many countries, and 
confirmed and fettled his new governments, Odin di- 
rected his courfe towards Scandinavia, paffing through 
Cimbria, at prefent Holftein and Jutland. Thefe 
provinces, exhaufted of inhabitants, made him no re- 
fiftance ; and fhortly after he pafled into Funen, which 
fubmitted as foon as ever he appeared. He is faid to 
have ftaid a long time in this agreeable ifiand, where 
he built the city of Ode n see, which ftill preferves in 
its name the memory of its founder. Hence he ex- 
tended his arms over all the north. He fubdued the 
reft of Denmark, and made his fon Skiold be receiv- 
ed there as king $ a title, which according to the Ice. 
landic annals, no perfon had ever borne before, and 
-which paffed to his defcendants, called after his name 
Skioldungians *. Odin, who was apparently better 
pleafed to give crowns to his children, than to wear 
them himfelf, afterwards pafled into Sweden, where 
at that time reigned a prince named Gylfe, who, per- 

fuaded 

• If this name was not rather omed to bear, for this is called 
given them on account of the Skiold in the Danifh language t# 
SmtLD r which they were accuft- this day.— Firft Edit. 
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liiaded that the author of a new worfhip, confecra&tr 

by conquefts fo brilliant, could not be of the ordinary 

race of mortals, paid him great honours, and even 

worfhipped him as a divinity. By favour of this opft- 

x nion which the ignorance of that age led mfen eafily 
to embrace, Odin quickly acquired in Sweden the 
fame authority he had obtained in Denmark. The- 
Swedes came in crowds to do him: homage, and by 
common confent bellowed the regal title and office 
upon his fon Yngvdn and his poUerity. Hence fprung 
the Ynlingians, a name by which the kings of Swe- 
den were for a long time diftinguifhed. Gylfe died, 
6r was forgotten. Odin governed with abfolute do- 
xqinion. He ena&ed new laws, introduced the cuf- 
toms of his own country; and eftablifhed at Sigtuna/ 
(a city at prefent deftroyed, fituate in the fame pTO* 
vince with Stockholm,) a fupreme council or tribu- 
nal, compofed of thofe twelve lords (drottar) men- 
tioned above. Their bufinefs was to watch over the 
public weal, to difiribute juffice to the people, to pre- 
fide over the new worfliip, which Odin brought with* 
liim into the north, and to preferve faithfully the re-* 
Iigious and niagical feCrets which that prince deposit- 
ed with them. He was quickly acknowledged as a 
fovereign and a God, by all the petty kings among 
whom Sweden was then divided ; and he levied* an* 
itnpoft or poll-tax upbn every head through the whole 
cpuntry. He engaged on his p&rt to defend the inha- 

* bitarits againft all their eriemie?, and to defray the 

' expence 
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-e^pence of the worihip rendered to the gods at Sig- 
tuna. 

Thefe great acquisitions feem not however to have 
Satisfied his ambition. The defire of extending farther 
his religion, his authority and his glory, caufed him 
to undertake the coriqueft of Norway. His good for- 
tune or addrefs followed him thither, and this king- 
dom quickly obeyed a fon of Odin named Sxmungve, 
Whom they have taken care to make head of a fami- 
ly, the different branches of which reigned for a long 
time in that country. If all the fons of Odin were ' 
to have been provided for in the fame manner, all 
Europe would not have afforded them kingdoms ; for 
according to fome chronicles, he had twenty-eight by 
his wife Frigga, and according to others, thirty-one or 
thirty, two; 

After* he had finimed thefe glorious atchievements, 
Odin retired into Sweden ; where perceiving his end 
to draw near, he would not wait till the confequences 
6f a lingering difeafe ihould put a period to that life, 
which he had fo often bravely hazarded in the field : 
but aiTembling the friends and companions of his for- 
tune, he gave himfelf nine wounds in the form of a 
circle with the point of a lance, and many other cuts 
in his-ikin with his fworcj^ As he was dying, he de- 
clared he was going back into Scythia to take his 

_ • 

feat among the other Gods at an eternal banquet, 
where he would receive with great honours all who 
fhould efcpofe themfelves intrepidly in battle, and die 
bravely with their fwords in their hands. As foon 
Vol. I. H as 
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ae he had breathed his laft, they carried his body tc* 

Sigtuna, where, conformably to a cuftom introduced 
by him into the north, his body was burnt with much 
pomp and magnificence. 

Such was the end of this man, whofe death was as 
extraordinary as his life. The loofe fketches which 
we have here given of his character, might afford 
room for many curious conjectures, if they could be 
depended on as well founded. Among thofe which 
have been propofed, there is neverthelefs one which 
deferves fome attention. Several learned men have 
fuppofed that a defire of being revenged on the Ro- 
mans was the ruling principle of his whole conduct. 
Driven from his country by thofe enemies of univer- 
fal liberty, his refentmert, fay they, was fo much the 
more violent, as the Scythians efteemed it a facred 
duty to revenge all injuries, efpecially thofe offered 
to their relations and country. He had no other view^ 
according to them, in running through fo many dif- 
tant kingdoms, and in eftablifhing with fo much zeal 
his fanguinary doctrines, but to fpirit up all nations 
agaioft fo formidable and odious a power. This lea- 
ven, which he left in the bofoms of the northern peo- 
ple, fermented a long time in fecret ; but the fignal^ 
they add, once given, they all fell as it were by com- 
mon confent upon this unhappy empire ; and after 
many repeated fhocks, entirely overturned it j there- 
by revenging the affront offered fo many ages before 
to their founder. 

I cannot 
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I cannot prevail on myfelf to raife objections a- 

gainft fo ingenious a fappofition. It gives fo much 
importance to the hiftory of the North, it renders 
fhat of all Europe fo interefting r and, if I may ufe 
the expreffion, fo poetical, that I cannot but admit 
thefe advantages as fo many proofs in its favour. It 
muft after all be cenfefted, that we can difcover no- 
thing very certain concerning Odin, but only this that 
4ie was the founder of a new Religion, before un- 
known to the rude and artlefs inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia. I will not anfwer for the truth of the account 
given of his original : I only fufpeft that at fome pe- 
riod of time more or lefs early, either he, or his fa- 
thers, or the authors of his religion, came from fome 
country of Scythia, or from the borders of Perfia. I 
may add, that the God, whole prophet or prieft he; 
pretended r to be, was named Odik, and that the igno- 
rance of fucceeding ages confounded the Deity with 
his prieft, compofing out of the attributes of the one 
and the fyiftory of the other, a grbfs medley, in which 
we can at prefent diftinguifti nothing very certain. 
New proofs' of this cbnfufion will occur in all we 
fliall hereafter produce on this fubjeft ; and it will be- 
hove the reader never to lofe fight of this observa- 
tion. I ihall, now mention fome farther particulars 
recorded of. Odin by the Icelandic writers ; which 
will not only confirm what I have been faying, but 
give us fome infight into his character. 

One of the artifices, which he employed with the 
greateft fuccefs, in order to conciliate the refpett of 

the 
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fhg people, was to confult in all difficult emergencies 
the. head of one Mimer, who iiThis life time had been 
in great reputation for his wifdom. This man's he'a4 
having been cut off, Odin caufed it to be embalmed, 
and had the addrefs to perfuade the Scandinavians, 
that by his enchantments he had reftored to it the ufe 

of fpeech. He carried it every where about with 

* ■ > . • . • 

him, and made it pronounce- whatever oracles he 
wanted. This artifice reminds us of the Pigeon *, 
which brought to Mahomet the commands of heaven, 
and proves pretty plainly, that neither of thefe im- 
poftors had to do with a very fubtle and difcerning 
people. We find another feature of great refemblance 
in their characters, and that is the eloquence, with 
which both .of them are faid k (o have been gifted. The 
Icelandic chronicles paint out Odin as the mod per- 
fuafive of men. They tell us, that nothing could re- 
fift the force of his words, that he fometimes enliven** 
ed his harangues with verfes, which he compofed ex- 
tempore, and that he was not only a great poet, but 
that it was he who firft taught the ait' of jpoefy to the 
Scandinavians. He was alfo the inventor of the Ru- 
ni^ charaders, which fo long prevailed among tha^ 
people* But what moft contributed to make him pais 
for a God, was his (kill in magic. He perfuaded his 
followers, that he could run ' over the world in tne 
twinkling of an eye, that he had the direction of the 

air 

* Yet this is now proved to be a fiction. See Sale's Preface to the 
Koran. ' T. 
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$kr and tempefts, that he could transform himfelf Intp ' 
all forts of fhapes, could raife the dead, could foretej. 
things to come, could by enchantments deprive his e- 
pemies of health and vigour, and discover all the, f rea- 
' fures concealed in the earth. The fame authors add, 
that he alfo knew how to fmg airs fo tender and me- 
lodious, that the very plains and mountains would o- 
pgn and expand with delight ; and that the ghofts at- 
traded by the fweetnefs of his fongs, would leave their 
infernal caverns, and ftand motionlefs about him. 

But if his eloquence, together with his augufl an<J 
venerable deportment, procured him love and refpeft 
in a calm and peaceable aflembly, he was no lefs 
dreadful and furious in battle. He infpired his ene- 
mies with fuch terror, that they thought they could 
not defcribe it better; than by faying' he rendered 
them blind and deaf ; that he changed himfelf into the 
ihape of a bear, a wild bullj or a lion ; that he would 
appear like a wolf all defperate ; and biting his very 
fliield for rage, would throw himfelf amidft the oppo- 
fing ranks, making round him the moil horrible car- 
nage, without receiving any- wound himfelf. 

Some later hiftorians feem to be a good deal puz- 
zled how to account for thefe prodigies. In my opi- 
nion, the only thing that ought to aftonifh us, would 
be the weak credulity of the people whom Odin was 
able fo to impofe upon, if fo many examples, ancient 
and -modern, had not taught us how far ignorance is 
able to degrade all the powers of the human mind. 

For why need we fuppofe this famous leader ever 

really 
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really employed the pretended fcience of magic, whe$ 
we know in general that mankind hath been at all 
times and in all countries the dupes of the firft im- 
potior, who thought it worth his while to abufe them ) 
that the people who then inhabited Scandinavia were 
in particular plunged in the thicfc<ft_ clouds of igno- 
rance ; chat the hiftorians who have tranfmitted to us 
the accounts of all thefe prodigies were Poets, figura- 
tive and hyperbolical in their language, fond of the 
marvellous by profelfion, and at that time difpofed . to 
Relieve it by habit. That the refemblance of names 
mafces it very eafy for us at this time to confound the 
defcriptions given by ancient authors of their fupreme 
Deity, with thofe which characterize this Aiiatic 
Prince ; andfinaHy, that the latter bringing along with 
him arts before unknown ip the North, a luxury and 
magnificence thought prodigious in that rude country, 
together with great fu^tilty, find perhaps other un- 
common talents, might eafily pafs for a God, at a time 
when there were fo few real men ; and when the num- 
ber of prodigies could not but be great, fince they 

• * • 

called by that name whatever filled them with furprife 
and wonder. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A general idea of the ancient religion of the northern 

nations* 



IT is not eafy to form an exa& notion of the reli- 
gion formerly profeffed in the north of Europe, 
What the Latin and Greek authors have written on 
this fubjedt is comraonly deficient in point of exact- 
nefs. They had for many age? little or no intercourfe 
with the inhabitants of thefe countries, whom they 
ftyled Barbarians ; they were ignorant of their lan- 
guage, and, as * moft of thefe* nations * made a fcru- 

ple 

• Particularly all thofc of Cel- pofing the Gothic nations to he the 

tic origin. The author had exprel£ fame with the Celtic : hut this o 

cd. it limply " As all the Celtic pinion is confidered in the pre&ce. 
« nations made a Scruple " fup- 



£ie of unfolding the grounds of their religious doc- 
trines to ft rangers, the latter, who were thereby re- 
duced to be mere fpeftators of their outward forms of 
worfhip, could not eafily enter into the fpirit of it. 
And yet if we bring together the few fhort fketches 
which thefe different writers have prefefvecl of it, if 
we corredt them by one another/ if we compare their 
accounts with thofe of the ancient poets and hiftori- 
ans of thefe nations themfelves, I flatter myfelf, we 
fliall throw light enough upon this fubjecl: to be able' 
to diftinguifh the moft important objefts of it. 

The religion of the Scythians was, in the firft ages', 
extremely fimple. It taught a few plain eafy doc- 
trines, and thefe feem to have comprized the whole 
•ofreligion known to the firft inhabitants of Europe. 
The farther back we afcend to the sera of the crea- 
tibn, the more plainly we difcover traces of this con- 
formity among the feveral nations of the earth ; but 
in proportion as we fee them difperfed to form dis- 
tant fettlements and colonies,- they feem to fwerve 
from their original ideas, and to affume new forms of 
Religion. The nations, who fettled in the foutherrr 
countries, were they who altered it tire firft, and af* 
ter wards disfigured it the moft. Thefe people de- 
rive from their climate a lively, fruitful, and reftlef^ 
imagination, which makes them greedy of novelties 
and wonders : they have alfo ardent paffions, which 
rarely fuffer them to preferve a rational freedom of 
mind, or to fee things coolly and impartially. Hence^ 
the wild frenzies of the Egyptians, Syrians and 

Greeks 
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Greeks in religious matters ; and hence that chaos of 

extravagances, in fome refpe&s ingenious, known by 
the name of mythology : through which we can hard* 
lj difcover any traces of the ancient doftrines. And 
yet we do difcover them, and can make it appear, 
that thofe firft do&rines, which the fouthejrn nations 
fo much difguifedi were the very fame that compofed 
for a long time after all the religion of the Scythians, 
and. were preferred in the North without any mater 
rial alteration* There the rigour of the climate ne- 
cefiarily locks up the capricious defircs, confines the 
imagination, leffens the number of the paffions, as welj 
as abates their violence, and by yielding only to pain* 
ful and unremitted labour, wholly confines to material 
obje&s, that a&ivity of mind which produces among 
men levity and difquiet* 

But whether thefe caufes have not always operated 
with the fame efficacy, or whether others more pow- 
erful have prevailed over them, the greateft part of 
the Scythian nations, after having, fpr fome time, 
continued inviolably attached to the religion of their 
firft fathers, fuffered it at length to be corrupted by 
an intermixture of ceremonies, fome of them ridicu- 
lous, others cruel ; in which, by little and little, as it 
commonly happens, they came to place the whole ef- 
fence of religion* It is not eafy to mark the precife 
time when this alteration happened, as well for want 
of ancient monuments, as becaufe it was introduced 
by imperceptible degrees, and at different times a* 
mong different nations : but it is not therefore the 

Vol. I, I left 
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Iefs certain, that we oiight to diftinguifli two different 
epochs or ages in the religion of this people : and in 
each of thefe we fhould be careful not to confound the 
opinions of the fages, with the fables or mythology 
of the poets. Without thefe diftinftions it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the different accounts, often in ap- 
pearance contradictory, which we find in ancient au- 
thors. Yet I cannot promife to mark out precifely, 
what belongs to each of thefe clafles in particular. 
The lights which guide us at intervals through thefe 
dark ages, are barely fufficient to fliew us fome of the 
more ftriking objects ; but the finer links which con* 

ncGt and join them together, will generally efcape 

• . . . , i .. . ... „ »> ',1 

us. 4 

Let us, firft of all, examine this religion in its pu- 
rity. It taught the being of a €t Supreme God, mafc 
*' ter of the univerfe, to whom all things were fub- 
" miffive and obedient V Such, according to Taci- 
tus, was the fupreme God of the Germans. The an- 
cient Icelandic mythology calls him " The author of 
*' every thing that extfteth ; the eternal, the ancient, 
*.* the living and awful Being, the fearcher into con- 

'"•*""«* cealed 



* No do&rine was held in high- xxxy. The epithets that follow a- 

er reverence ' among the ancient hove are exprefsly ' given to the 

per mans than this. RegnaUr om- Deity in the old treatife of Iceland- 

xium Deuty c*Ura fubjeBa atquepar- ic mythology, intitled the Edda, 

tntia, fays Tacitus, fpeaking of which has been mentioned above' 

feir religion. De Mor. Germ. c. 
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*' cealed things, the Being that never changeth.' > It 

attributed to their deity " an infinite power, a bound- 
" lefs knowledge, an incorruptible juftice." It for- 
bade them to reprefent this divinity under any corpo- 
real form. They vtere not even to think of confining 
him within the inclofure of walls *, but were taught 
that it was only within woods and confecrated forefts, 
that they could ferve him properly. There he feem*- 
t& to reign in filence, and to make himfelf felt by the 
refped which h6 infpired. It was an injurious extra- 
yagance td attribute to this deity a hitman figure, to 
ereft ftatues td him, to fuppofe him of any fex, or to 
reprefent him by images. From this fupreme God 
were fprung (as it tvere emanations of his divini- 
ty) an infinite number of fubaltefn deities and genii, 
6f which every part of the vifible world was the feat 
and temple. Thefe intelligences did not barely refide 
in each part of nature ; they directed its operations', 
it was the organ or inftrument of their love or life* 

tality 

* CMtnim net cohlbere pdrietibus f ro^e that fo long as thefe f na- 

Z)«v, neque in ullam humanl orh Jpe- tions had no communication with 

ciem ajjimilare ex magnitudine celcfti- ftrangers, their religion feyerely 

urn arbitrantur, Lucos ae nemora prohibited the ufe of temples, i- 

c4nfecrant y Dtorum quit nominibus ap- dols, images, &c. But it is faffi* 

fellant fecretum Mud quod folS, rrte- cient to refer thofe, who would 

rentia vubnt. Tacit. Germ. c. ix. fee this fubje& treated more at 

One migtit here bring together a large, to M. Pelloutier's Hiftoir$ 

great multitude of authorities to des Celtes y torn. ii. 

f « The Celtic nations.' Orig 4 



rality to mankind; Each ekment was trader the 
guidance of fome Being peculiar to it. The earthy 
the water, the fire, the air, the fun, moon, and ftafs 
had each their refpective drvinity. The trees, forefts, 
rivers, mountains, rocks, winds, tfaimder and tempefts' 
had the fame ; arid merited on that fcore a religious? 
worfbip, which, at firft, could not te directed^ to the 
vifible object, but to the intelligence with which it 
was animated. The motive of this wor&ip Was the' 
fear of a deity irritated hy the find of men, but who, 
at the fame time, was merciful, and capable of being 
gppeafed £y prayer and repentance. They looked up 3 
to him as to the active principle, which, by uniting 
With the earth or paffive principle, had produced men,* 
•animals, plants, and all vifible beings $ they even be- 
lieved that he "tf as the only agent in nature who pre- 
ferves the fever al beings, and difpofes of all events; 
To fefve this divinity with factifices and prayers, to 
do no wrong to others, and to be brave and intrepid 
thenrielves, were all the moral confequences they 
drew from thefe doctrines. Laftfy, the belief of a 
future ftate cemented and compleated the whole 
building. Cruel tortures were there referred for fuch 
3s defpifed thefe three fundamental precepts of mora- 
lity, and joys without number and without end await* 
ed every religious, jnft, and valiant man. 

Thefe are the principal heads of that ancient reli- 
gion, which probably prevailed for many ages through 
the greateft part of the north of Europe, anddoubtlefs 
among feveral nations of Afia. It was preferved .to- 
lerably 
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lerably pore in the North till towards the decline of 

the Roman republic : One may judge at leaft by the 
teftiraony of feveral authors,' that the Germans had 
maintained till that time' the chief of thefe do&rmes; 
wbilft the inhabitants of Spain, Gaul and Britain, half 
fubdued by the arms and luxury of the Romans, a- 
dopted by degrees new Gods, at the fame time that 
they received new mailers*. It is probable then, 
that it tf as not till the arrival of Odin in the North; 
that the Scythian religion among the ancient Danes 
and other Scandinavians began to lofe the moil beau* 
tifal traitsf of its original purity. Though the fa& it- 
tdi is probable, it is not fo eafy to affign the caufes of 
it. Whether this change muft be attributed to the 
natural xnconftancy of mankind, and their invincible 
fHTOnenefs to whatever is marvellous, and ftrikes the 
fenfes : Of whether we ought to throw the blame on 
that conqueror, and fuppbfe with fome authors that 
&e had a formed defign to pafs among the northern 
people for a formidable deity ; and- to found there a 
new worflnp, on which to eflablifh his new dominion, 
and to eternize his hatred for the Romans, by plant- 
ing among thofe valiant and populous nations a per- 
petual nurfery of devoted enemies to every thing that 
ihould bear that»name. It is difficult to decide this 
queftion. The eye is loft and bewildered, when it 
endeavours to trace out events fo remote and obfcure. 
To unravel and diftinguifh the feveral caufe?, and to 

mark- 

* Pellouticr, chap, xyH. 
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mark exa&ly the diftinft influence of each, is what w# 

can hardly do in the hiftory of fuch ages' as are the 
moft enlightened and bed known to us. Let us then* 
confine ourfelves Within more narrow limits, and en- 
deavour to {ketch out a new picture of this fame reli- 
gion, as it was afterwards altered, and like a piece of 
cloth fo profufely overcharged with falfg ornaments* 
as hardly to {hew the lead glimpfe of the original 
ground. work. This pi&ure will take in a fpace of f£* 
ven or eight centuries, which intervened between the 
time of Odin and the converfion of Denmark to the 
Chriftian faith* The Icelandic Edda, dnd fome an- 
cient pieces of poetry, wherein the fame mythology 
is taught, are the fources whence I {hall draw m'y in- 
formation. But the fear of falling into needlefs re* , 
petitions, prevents me at prefent from defcribing the 
nature of thefe ancient works, which are known but 
to few of the learned. This difcuflion will find its 
moft proper place in the article which I referve fbt 
the ancient literature of the North, 
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PHAPTER VI. 
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<3/* the Religion which prevailed in the Norths amd 
particularly in Scandinavia, after the death cfOdin* 



THE moft itriking alteration in the do&rines of 
the primitive religion, was in the number of 
the Gods who were to be worfhipped. A Capital 
point among the Scythians, was that pre-eminence, I 
have been defcribing, of one only all powerful and 
perfeft being over all the other intelligences, with 
which univeral nature was peopled. The firm belief 
of a do&rine fo reafonabie had fuch. influence on their 
minds, that they openly teftified on feveral occafions 
their hatred and contempt for the pqlytheifm of thofe 
jiations, who treated them as Barbarians ; and made 
it their firft care to deftroy all the objefts of idolatrous 
worfliip in whatever place they eftabliflied their au- 
thority. 



#io_rity *. But the descendants of thefe people being. 
?n all appearance, weary of this fimplicity of religion, 
aflbciated to the fupreme God many of thofe Genii 
pr fubaltern divinities, who had been always fubordi- 
jaate to him. As thefe differed rather in degree of 
power, than in effence, the transition was very eafy to 
a people who were not very refined and fubtle. To 
this another reafon alfo contributed. As each of thefe 
inferior divinities governed with abfolute power every 
thing within his refpefliye fphere ; fear, defire, all 
their wants, and paffions inclined a rude people to 
have recourfe to. them, as to a mpre prefent, Tpeedy 
and more acceffible help in time of need, rather than 
to the fupreme God, whofe name alone imprinted fo 
much refpecl and terror. It is an inevitable miftake 
of the human mind to carry the imperfections of its 
own nature into the idea it forms of the Deity. The 
deep conviction we have every moment of our own 
weaknefs, prevents us from conceiving how it is pof- 
fible for one (ingle being to move and fupport all parts 
of the univerfe. ' This is efpecially inconceivable to 
an ignorant people, who have never fufpe&ed that: 
ffiere is any connection between the feveral parts of 
nature, and that a general mecbanifm can produce fo 

many 

* They demolished the temples Scythians and 'Goths*) when under 
and ftatues of their dfods : this the banners of Xerxes they enter- 
was done by the, Perfians (whofe ed Greece. See Cicero de legibus, 
religion feems originally to have L. 3, 
differed but little from that of the 
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tfany different phenomena. Accordingly, all barba- 
rous nations have ever fubftituted, inftead of the Am- 
ple and uniform laws of nature which were unknown 
to them, the operation of fpirits, genii and divinities 
df all kinds, and have given them as affiftants to the 
fitpreme Being in the moral and phyfical government 
of the world." If they have paid to any of them great- 
er honours than to others, it has ufually been to thofe 
whofe dominion extended over fiich things as were 
mod dear to them, or appeared moff worthy of ad* 
miration. This was what happened in Scandinavia.. 
In procefs of time, that fupreme Being, the idea of. 
who*m takes in all exiftence, was reftrained tQ one 
particular province, and paffed among the generality 
of the inhabitants for the God of war.' No objeft,' 
in their opinion, could' be more worthy his attention, 
nor more' proper to Ihew forth his power. Hence 
thofe frightful pictures which are left us of him in 
the Icelandic Mythology *, where he is always meant 
under the name of Odin, He is there called " The* 
" terrible and fe^Vere God' ; the father of flaughter 5 
4f the God: that carrieth defolation and fire ; the ac- 
u tive and roaring deity ; he who giveth viclory, and 
" reviveth courage in the conflict ; who nameth thofe 
€t that are to be flain." The warriors who went to 
battle, made a vow to fend, him a certain number of 
fouls, which they confecrated to him; thefe fouls 
were Odin's right, he received them in ValhaiIl, hirf 
Vol. I. K ordinary 

* Sec the fiiBA, Mythbl.3. & feq* 
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ordinary place of re&dence, where he rewarded atf 
fuch as died fword in hand. There it was that he 
distributed to them p^aifes and delight ; there be re-> 
ceived them at his table, where in a continual feaifc, 
as wefhall fee hereafter, the pleasures of thefo heroes 
confiited. The affiftauce of this Deity was implored 4 
in every war that was undertaken ; to him the vows 
of both parties were addreffed ; and it *bs believed 1 
that he often dnfeended to-intermix in the confiid hioa^ 
feif, to inflame the fury of the combatant^ to Jirike 
thofe who were to perifhy and to carry their fouls to* 
his cddlial abodes. 

This terrible Deityy who took fueb pleafure it* 
fliedding the blood of men, was. at the fame time, ac- 
cording to the Icelandic mythology, their father and^ 
creator. So eafily do grofi and prejudiced minds re- 
concile the moft glaring contradiftionr: this fame 
God, whom tfcey ferved under a charaSer that would 
make even a man abhorred, according to the Ebda.% 
« liveth and governeth during the ages, he direfteth 
** every thing which is high, and every thing which* 
«■ is low, whatever is great r and whatever is fmall ; 
«* he hath made the heaven, the air, and man, who is 
u to live for ever : and before the heaven and the 
« earth exifted, this God lived already with the gi- 
« ants* 1 ' The principal ftrokes of this pi&ure are 
found many times repeated in the fame. work. They 
have been frequently ufed by other northern poets* 

Nor 

*' Sjre MvthoL s. 
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Hot were they peculiar to the. inhabitants of Scandi. 
xi&vi*. Many ancient people, the Scythians, aftd the 
Germans for example, attributed in like manner to 
the fupreme God a fuperintendance over war. They 
drew their goda by their own ehara&er, who loved 
nothing fo much themfelves, as to difplay their ftrength 
and power in battle, and to fignali^e their vengeance 
Upon their enemies by (laughter and defection. With** 
out doubt, this idea had taken de£p root in the mindtf 
of the ancient Danes before the arrival #f Odin. The 
expedition of the Cirobri plainly ftiows, thai: war ^vas 
already in thofe early times become their ruling jjaf- 
fion, and mod important bufinefs : but it is neverthe- 
Ws probable that thi* northern conqueror inereafcd 
their natural ferocity, by infufing into minds fo pre- 
pared the fanguinary doctrines of his religion* With* 
<mt, doubt, that intimate perfuafion of theirs, that the 
fttpreme God appeared in battle ; that he fupported 
thofe who defended themfelves with courage \ that he 
fought for them himfelf ; that he tarried them away 
into heaven, and that this delightful abode was otAy 
open to fuch as died like heroes, with other circus 
fiances of this kind was either the work of this am- 
bitious prince, of only founded upon fome, events of 
his life, which they attributed to the fupreme God, 
^vhen they had once confounded them together *. The 

apothedfis 

* Abbe Baniet fays very fenfi- guifh in the Gods of Antiquity, 
bly/that we fhould always diftin- thofe wEofe worfhip has been an- 

tece4ent 
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ppotheofis of this Chief and bis companions yvhich 
followed it, involves the hiftory of thofe times in 
great obfcurity. The Icelandic mythology never di£? 
tinguiflies the fupreme Being, who had been adored 
in the north under the name of Odin many ages be- 
fore, from this prince of the Ases, who ufurped hi$ 
name and worfhip. All that one can juft make^ 
jhift to difcover amidft fo much darkness, is that 
the Scandinavians were not feduced by the impof- 
tures of the Afiatic Qdin fo far as to be generally; 
perfuaded, that he was the fupreme God, whofe 
name he had affumed, and to lofe all remembrance, 
of the primary belief, I think one may conjec- 
ture that it was principally .the poets who df light- 
ed to confound tfiefe two Odips for the better adorn- 
ing the piftures they cl^ew of tliem both *. Mention 
is fometimes made of an ancient 04in, who never 
came out of Scytfria, and who was very different frosp 
that other Odin that came into Sweden, and caufed 
divine honours to" be paid him at Sigtuna. Some au- 
thors make mention alfo of a third Odin, fo that it is 
very poflible this name may have been ufurped bjr 
man j different warriors out of policy and ambition j 

' ' - ' * ' o£ 



tecedent to the exiftence of their Sec his mythology, yd 3* Boofc 
^reatmen, from thofe who having ). c a. 

been deified for fome great ac- ' * Wormii Mqnumenta Danica. 
tions, have been honoured with Lib. 1. p. 1%. Therm, Torfpei 
the fame worfhip, as the Gods ~ Series Regum & Dynaft. Pan. 
yhofc names they hare taken. Lib, a. c. 3. 
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pf all whom pofterity made in procefs of time but 

pne fingle perfon ; much in the feme manner as hath 
happened with regard to (lercules, in thofe rude age? 
when Greece and Italy were no lefs barbarous than 
Jthe northern nations *. However that be, there re«- 
main to this day jCome trace? of the worfhip paid to 
Odin in the name given by almoft all the people of 
the north to the fourth day of the week, which was 
formerly confecratec^ to him. It is called by a name 
which fignifies Odik's DAT f : For as this God was 
reputed alfo the author of magic, and inventor of all 
J&e arts, he was thought to anfwer to the Mercury of 
{he Greeks and Romans, and the name of the day 
confecrated to him was exprefied in Latin Dies Mer*' 
furii%. 

The principal Deity among the ancient Danes, af* 
%tx Odin, was Frigga or Frea, his wife. It was the 
opinion of all the ' Gothic* nations, of the ancient Sy- 
rians, and of the firft inhabitants of Greece, that the 
fupreme Being o% celeiljal God had united with the 

Earth 



# ' Several learned men have ' colonies, who came from Afla to 

* proved very clearly that the « form fettlcmcnts In the north ?* 
« word J-Ierculis, was a name f It is called in Icelandic Wonf- 

* given to all the leaders of Colo- dag, in Swedifh Odin/dag, in Loyy 

* nies, who came cut of Alia to Dutch, f? r oertfdiig, in Anglo-Saxon, 
f fettle in Greece, Italy and Spain. Woden/dag, in Englifti, Wednefday % 

* May not one conjecture with that i», t]ae dat of Wod£n orO- 
f fome probability, that the name din. Vide Junii Etymologkoo. 

* of Qdin w.-^s given, in like man- iVpglicanum. F«l. 1743* T. 
1 ncr to all the leaders of Scythian* $ 'In French Martdi. 
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Earth to produce the inferior divinities, man, and ajf 

pther creatures. Upon this was founded that venera- 
tior. thej had for the Earth, which they confidered as 
a goddefs, and dishonours which were paid her. They 
palled her Mother Earth, and Mother of the 
Gops. The Phenicians adored both thefe two princt- 

' pies under the names of Tautes and Astarte. They 
yrtre called by fome of the Scythian nations Jupiter 
and Apia ; by the Thracians CqTJS and Bendis ; by , 

the inhabitants of Greece and Italy, Saturn and Ops. ] 

a All antiquity is full of trapes of this wprihip, which I 

was formerly pniverfal. We know that the Scythi- , 

ans adored the Eartty as a goddefs, wife of the fupreme 
God ; the Turjcs celebrated her in their hymns ; the 
Pcrfians offered {Sacrifices lp her. Tacitus attributes 
the fame worfhip to the Germans, particularly to. the 
inhabitants pf the north of Germany. He fays, 
*' They adore the goddefs Herthus *, (meaning the 
'* Earth,V) and gives a circurnftantial description of 
the ceremonies which yreie obferved in honour of her 
in an ifland, which be does not name, but which 
could not have been far from Denmark +• We can- 

riot 

• 'The najn'e which Tacitus nifli, Jord: in Belgic, Aerde, &c. 

jives to this goddefs, fignifics the V id Junii Etymolog. Anglican. T. 

Earth in all the northern (or f Cluverins pretends that it is 

Teu topic) languages. Thus it is the ifle of Rue in, which is in the 

in the ancient Gothic, Airtba : in Baltic fea, on the coaft of Pome> 

the Angle-Saxon, Eortbe> Ertba } rania. Germ. Antiq. p. 134. Yet 

fftrtba : Englilh, Earth : in Da- as Tacitus places it in the ocean, 

. it 
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riot doubt, but this fame goddefs was the Frigga eft 
frea of the Scandinavians. The word Fre a. or Frau * 
fignifies a woman in the German language. When, 
therefore, the Aftatic prince came into Denmark, and 
had found the woribtp of Odin arid his wife the 
Earth eftabliihed, there is no doubt but the fame peo- 
pie, who gave him the name of Odw or God, gave 
his wife aHb the name of Frea, confecrated to the 
Earth, and that they paid her the fame compliment 
they had done her hufband. Thus the fame confufion 
which prevails in the. defcriptions given us of Odin/ 
equally obtains in that of his wife ; and without doubt 
the worfhip of both the one and the other underwent 
an alteration at this period. This Frea became, in the 
fequel, the goddefs of love and debauchery, the Venus 
of the north, doubtlefs becaufe fhe patted for the prin- 
ciple of all fecundity, and for the mother of all exif- 
tence. It was flie that was addrei&d in order to ob^ 

taia* 



' iris more likely to have been the Tom. 2U Chap; 18. —Other learn- 

ifle of Heiligiland, which is ed men pretend that the iile itt 

not far from the mouth of the Elb. queftion was Zealand, but it ir 

The Angles (Angliykovn. whom after all, not very certain or im- 

our Englilh anceftors derived their portant. Vid. Mallet** Firft £- 

name) were feated on this coaft* : die T. 

and Arnkkl hath fhown in his * The Lydians and other pea* 

Cunbric Antiquities, that the an- pie of Afia minor acknowledged 

cient Germans held this- ifland in her under the name otRbca, whicir 

great veneration. The word Hei- is do.ubtleis the fame as Frea with 

iigclandy fignifies " Holy Land." a different afpiration. Firft £dit> 
See Felloutier's Hift, des Ccltc* 
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iflin happy marriages and eafy child-births. She difi 
penfed pleafures, enjoyments and delights of all kinds. 
The Edda ftiles her the moft favourable of the god- 
deflfes ; and in imitation of the Venus of the Greeks/ 
who Jived in the moft tender union with Mars, Frea 
went to war as well as Odin, and divided with him 
the foiils of the flain : and indeed it would have been 
very hard if the gtfddefs of pleafures had been depriv-- 
ed of an amuferrient which her votaries were fo fond 
of. It appears to have been the general opinion, that' 
flie was the fame with the Venus of the Greeks and' 
Romans, fince the fixth' day of the week \Vhich was 
cpnfecrated to her under the name of Fieytag, Friday,' 
cfr Frea's day, was rendered into L&tin Dies Veneris j 
ot Venus's day *. 

The third principal deity of the ancient Scandina- 
vians was ttamed Thor:, and was no Ms known than) 
the formei>among the * Gothic* nations. Julius Csefar* 
fpeaks exprefsly of a God of the Gauls, who was,' 
charged with the conduct of the atmofphere, and pre- 
fixed over the winds and tenipefts f. He mentions* 

him 1 



* She was alfo known under confounded with the Moon who 

' the name of Aftagod or the god- was thought as well as her to have 

defs of love, a name which is not influence over the. increafe of the 

very remote from that of Aft arte, human fpecies, for which reafon 

hy which the Phenicians denoted the full moon was cohfidered as 

her ; and under that of Goya, the moil favourable time for oup-' 

which the ancient Greeks gave to tials. 

the earth. She was fometimc3 x f Cxfar Comment. L6.ci ;. 



mm under the Latin name of Jupiter : But Lucari 
gives him a name, which bears a greater refemblance 
to that of Thor, he calls him Taranis, a word which 
to this day in the Welfh language fignifies thunder *• 
It plainly appears, and is the exprefs opinion of Adam 
of Bremen, that the authority of this God extended! 
over the winds and feafons, and particularly over 
thunder and lightning +. In the fyftem of the primi- 
tive Religion, the God Thor was probably only one 
of thofe genii or fubaltern divinities,' fprung from the 
union of Odin or the fupreme Being, and the Earth. 
The Edda calls him exprefsly the moft valiant of the 
fons of Otfin J, but I have nof difcovered that the, 
employment of launching the 'thunder was ever attri- 
buted to him. In reading the Icelandic mythology/ 
I find him father donfidered as the defender and aven- 
Vol. I. L get 
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* Pellout Hift. des Celtes. Lib. tym.] Thi» word has been ren- 

3. c. 6. * dered into Latin, by Die* Jovis, 

" f Tbor prdfidet in mere ; fuhnina, or Jupiter's day? for this Deity, 

f rages gubernat. (Adam Brem. according to ideas of the Romans 

Hift. Eccles. c. 233.) Dudo de St. alfo, was the Ood of Thunder. In 

Quentin obferves the fame thing confequence^ of the fame opinion, 

of the Normans and Goths, ad* this' day hath received a fimilar 

ding that they offered human fa- name in the dialect of High-Gef- 

crifices. There was alfo a day many. It is called there by a name 

confecrated to Thor, which ilUl compofed of the word Pen or fVa- 

f etains his name in the Daniih, ning> which fignifies the fummit 

Swe$0i, Engllfli, and Low-dutch of a mountain, and the God, who* 

languages, [e. g. Dan. Tbcrfdag, prefides (in that place) over thun* 

Sued. Yorf-dag. Eag. Thar/day., der and tempeft. 

Bclg. Bon-derdag. Vide Jun. E- \ Edda MythoL 7. 
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ger of the Gods. He always carried a mace or clufr^ 
which as often as he discharged it, returned back to 
las hand of itfelf ; he grafped it with gauntlets of i-- 
ron, and was further poffeffed of a girdle which hacf 
the virtue to renew his ftrength as often as was need- 
ful. It was with thefe formidable arms that he over- 
threw to the ground the monfters and giants, when 
the Gods fent him to oppofe their enemies. 

The three deities, whom we have mentioned, coim- 
pofed the court or fupreme council of the gods, and 
were the principal objects of the worfhip and veneia- 
,tion of all the Scandinavians : tut they were not all 
agreed among themfelves about the preference which, 
was due to each of them in particular. The Danes 
feem to have paid the high eft honours to Odin. The 
inhabitants of Norway and Iceland appear to have 
been under the immediate protection of Thor : and 
the Swedes had chofen for their tutelar deity Freya, 
or rather Frey, an inferior divinity, who, according 
to the Edda, prefided over tnje feafons of trie year, and 
bellowed peace, fertility and riches. The number 
and employment of thefe deities of the fecond order* 
it is not very eafy to determine ; and the matter be- 
fides r being of no great confequence, I (ball only poinC 
out fome of the mod material. The Edda * reckons 
up twelve god?, and as many goddeffes, to whom di* 
vine honours were due ; and who, though they had 
'all a certain power, were neverthelefs obliged to obey 

Odin 

* Edda, Mythol. 18. 
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<©dln the moft ancient of the gods, and the great prio* 

ciple of all things. Such was Niord *, the Neptune 
of the northern nations, who reigned over the fea and 
winds. This was one of thofe genii, whom the ' Goths* 
placed in the elements. The extent of his empire 
rendered him very refpeftable, and we find in the 
North, to this day, traces of the veneration which 
was there paid him. The Edda exhorts men to wor- 
fhip him with great devotion, for fear he fhould do 
them mifchief : a motive like that which caufed the 
Romans to ereft temples to the Fever : for fear is the 
moft fuperftitious of all the paffions f. 

Balder was another fon of Odin, wife, eloquent, 
and endowed with fuch great majefty, that his very 
glances were bright and mining. Tyr, who mud be 
diftinguiflied from Thor, was alfo a warrior deity, 
and the protestor of champions and brave men J. 
Brage prefided over eloquence and poetry. His wife, 
flamed Id una, had the care of certain apples, wtiich 

the 



: * Mythol. ai. in moft of the northern languages, 

f Niord was the father of that viz. in Dan. Tyrfdag or Tiifdag • 

Fjey, the patron of the Swedes, Swed. Tifdag; Englifh, Tuefday\ 

whom I have mentioned above, in Low Dutch, D'mgf-tag ; in La- 

and of Freya the goddefs of beau- tin, Dies Mortis. This* proves 

ty and love, who hath been con- that Tyr anfwered to Mars. The 

founded with Frea or Frigga, the Germans in High Dutch call this 

wife of Odin. See the Edda, ao. day Ericbs-tag, from the word 

JFirft Edit. Hericy or Harec y a Warrior, which 

\ From Tyr is derived the name comes to the feme. thing.' 
given to the -third day of the week 
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the gpds tafled t when they found themfelve* gjwv 
old, and which had the power of igftantly jftftoring 
them to youth *. Heimdal was their porter. The 
gods had made a bridge between heaven and earth : 
this bridge is the Rain-bow. Heimdal was employed 
to watch at one of the extremities of this bridge, for 
fgar the giants Jhould make ufe of it to get into hca* 
yen. It was a difficult matter to furprife him, for 
the gods had given him the faculty of fleeping more 
lightly than a bird, and of difcovering objects by day 
or night farther than (he diftance of a hundred 
leagues. He had alfo an ear fo fine, that he could 
hear the very grafs grow in the meadows, 'and the 
wool on the backs' of the fheep. He carried in the 
one hand a fword, and in the other a trumpet, the 
found of which could be heard through all the worlds. 
I fupprefs here the nsunes of the other gods who made 
up the number , of twelve ; but 1 ought to beftow $. 
word upon Loke, whom the ancient Scandinavians 
feem to have regarded as their evil principle, and 
whom notwithftanding they ranked among the gods. 
The Edda f calls Him " the calumniator of the gods, 
" the grand contriver of deceit and frauds, the ire- 
f* proach of gods and men. He is beautiful in his' 
" figure, but his mind is evil, and his inclinations in- 
" cdnftant. No body renders hi in divine honour^. 
«' He furpafles all mortals in the arts of perfidy and 
*' craft.' v He hath had many children by Segnie his 

wife : 
* Edda MythoL 35. f Mythol. 16. 
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$eife : befides three mongers who awe their birth to, 
film ; the wolf Fenris, the ferpent Midgard, and 
Hela pr Death. All three are enemies to the gods ; 
who after various ft niggles, have chained this wolf 
till the laft day, when he {hall break loofe and devour 
the fun. The ferpent hath bepn caft into the fea f 
where he fhall remain till h$ is conquered by the go4 
Thpr. An4 Hela or Death fhall be banifhed into the 
lower regions, where ihe hath the government of nine 
worlds, into which ihe distributes thofe who are fent 
to her. We find here and there in the Edda fevera| 
other ftrokes concerning Loke, his wars .with the 
gods, an$ efpecially with Thor ; his frauds, their re- 
sentment againft him, and jhe vengeance they took of 
|iim, when he was fei$ed and fhut up in a cavern, 
formed of three keen-edged ftones, where he rages 
^ich fuch violence, that he caufes all the earthquake^ 
that happen. He i^ill remain there captive, adds the 
fame mythology, till the .end of the ages ; but tbea, 
he (hall be (lain by Heimdal, the door-keeper of the 
gods. 

We have feen a]>ove that the Icelandic mythology 
Reckons up twelve goddjsfles, including Frea or Frjgga, 
the fpqufe of Odin, and the chief oi: them all. Each of 
£hem hath her particular functions. Eira is the god- 
defs of medicine; Gje.fi one of virginity : Fulla or Fyl- 
tA is the confident of Frea, and takes care of her drefs 
3nd ornaments. Frey a is favourable to lovers, but^ 
more faithful than the Grecian Venus, fne weeps in- 
ceffantly for the abfence of he* huftnnd Odrus, and 

her 
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her tears are drops of gold. Lots a makes up diffe* 
fences between lovers and married perfons, 1 though 
never fo much at variance. Vara receives their 
©aths, and puniflies fuch as violate them, Smotra is 
the goddefs of learning, and c?£ good manners. Gka 
is the meflenger of Frea. Befides thefe twelve god- 
deiTes, there are other virgins in Valhall, or the pa- 
radife of the heroes. Their bufinefs is to wait upon 
them, and they are called Valkeries. Odin alfo em- 
ploys them to chufe in battles thofe who are to pe- 
rifh, and to make the viftory incline to whatever fide 
he pleafes. The court of the gods is ordinarily kept 
under a great alb-tree, and there they diftribute juf- 
tice *. This afli is the greateft of all trees ; its branch- 
es cover the furface of the earth, its top reaches to 
the higheft heaven, it is fupported by three vaft roots, 
one of which extends to the ninth world, or hell. An 
eagle, whofe piercing eye difcovers all things, perches 
upon its branches. A fquirrel is continually running 
up and down it to bring news ; while a parcel of fer- 

pents, fattened to the trunk, endeavour to deftroy 

- ,» • » • .■ » - * - «. 

him. From under one of the roots runs a fountain 
wherein Wifdom lies concealed. From a neighbour- 
ing fpring (the fountain of pad things) three virgins 
are continually drawing a precious water, with which 
they water the afh-tree : this water keeps up the 
beauty of its foliage, and after having refrefhed its 
leaves, falls back again to the earth, where it forms 

the 

V 

* Sec the Ed da : MythoL 14,- 
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the dew of which the bees make their honey. Thefe 
three virgins always keep under the afh ; and it is 
they who difpenfe the days and ages of men. Every 
man hath a Deftiny appropriated to himfelf, who de- 
termines the duration and. events of hisrlifa. But £he 
three Deftinies of more efpecial note are Urd (the 
paft) y Werandi, (the prefent), and Sculde, (the 
future). 

Such were the principal deities, formerly worfliip*- 
ped in the north of Europe : Or rather thefe were 
the ideas which the poets gave of them to that credu- 
lous people. It is eafy to difcover their handy-work 
in thefe fictions, fometimes ingenious, but more fre- . 
^uently puerile, with which they thought to fet off 
the fimplicity of the ancient religion ; and we ought 
not to believe, a$ we mail prove hereafter, that fuch 
of them as were men of fenfe and difcernment ever 
confidered them in any other light. But after having 
fnewn the names and attributes of their principal De- 
ities, let us proceed to fet forth after the Edda and the 
poem named Voluspa *,. the other Doctrines of their 
Religion, 

We 

* It is believed, that Saemo'nd, is dill cktant, and entitled VdLus- 

furnamed the learned, compiled pa, that is to fay, " The Oracle 

a very extenfive Mythology, of of the Prophetefs." It contains an 

which at prefent we have only an abftract of all the northern My- 

abridgment. We have ftill three thology, and appears very "ancient; 

or four fragments of this fifft Ed- but is not every where eafy to be 

da, the moil valuable of which is , understood** 
a poem of about 406 verfes, which 
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, *vVe have feen that among the qualities of whicff 
<hey fuppofed Odin of the Supreme God to be pok 
fefled, that of the creator of heaven and earth is ex- 
jprefsly attributed to him. It is very probable that 
moft of tht nations which Were of * Gothic' race held 
opinions frmrlar to this, although the few monuments 
which femaift at prelentof the * Gothic* religion, leave 
us ignorant in what manner their Druids or their phi- 
iofophers conceived this great event to have happen- 
ed. What the Icelandic mythology hath ffreferved 
to us on this head, merits fo much the more atten- 
tion, as it difcovers to us the fentiments of the an- 
cient Scythians on this important point, and' at the 
fame time expreffes them frequently with a: greatnefs 
and fublimity equal to the fiheft ftrokes of claflical 
antiquity on the fame fabjeft *• The poet begins by 
a defcription of Chaos. '* In the day.fpring of the 
*'*" ages, fays he, there was neither fea, nor fiiore, net 
** refrefliing breezes. There was neither earth be- 
•' low, nor heaven above to be difting'uiuied. The 
* 6 whole was only one vaft abyfs without herb, and 1 
€i without feeds. The fun had then no* palace : the 
" ftars knew not their dwelling-places, the moon was 
41 ignorant of her power." After this, continues he, 

" there 
< 

• I quote a* much aa poffible only a kind of paraphrafe of tin* 

the very words of theVoLusPA,. poem. See efpecially Mythol. 4, 

and when they appear to me too 5, & feq. Edd. Island. Refeniit 

ohfcure, I fupply them from the Havniae, 1665. Firfl Edit. 
Edt>a, which is, for the moft part, 
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M there was a luminous, burning, flaming world to* 
" wards the foutti ; and from this world flowed out 
" inceflantly into the abyfs that lay towards the 
** north, torrents x of fparkling fire, which in propor- 
" tion as they removed far away from their fource* 
" congealed in their falling into the abyfs, and fo 
" filled it with fcum and ice. Thus was the abyfs by 
" little and little filled quite full : but there remain- 
a ed within it a light and immoveable air, and thence 
" exhaled icy vapours. Then a warm breath com- 
" ing from the fouth, melted thofe vapours,^ and 
€i formed bf them living drops, whence was born, the 
" giant Ymer. It is reported, that whilft he flept, 
| - " an extraordinary fweat under his arm-pits produ- 

I . " ced a male and female, whence is fprung the race 

'*' of the giants 5 a race evil and corrupt, as well as 
" Ynier their author. 1 Another race was brought 
€i forth, which formed alliances with that of the gi- 
**■ ant Ymer : This was called the family of Bor, fo 
** nam'ecf from' the firft of that family, who was the 
44 father of Odin. The fobs of Bor flew the giant 
" Ynier, and the blood ran from his wounds in fuch' 
4t abundance, that it caufed a general inundation, 
44 wherein periflied all the giants, except only one, 
" who faVing himfelf in a, bark, efcaped with all hiis 
44 family. Then a new world was formed! The 
44 fons of Bor, or the Gods, dragged the body bf the' 
" giant into the abyfs, and of it made the earth : the 
41 fea and rivers weie compofed of his blood; the 
" earth of his flefli ; the great mountains of hii 
Vol. I. M « bones $ 
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" bones ; the rocks of his teeth, ^nd of fplintera- ofc 

* 

" his bones broken. They made of his fcull the 
" vault of heaven, which is fupported by four dwarfs 
" named South, North, Eaft, and Weft, They fixed 
" % there tapers to Enlighten it, ,and affigned to other 
€t fires certain fpaces which they were to run thro*, 
"' fome of them in heaven, others under the heaven : 
The da^s were diflinguifhed, and tjie years were 
numbered. They made the earth round, and fur- 
" rounded it with the deep ocean, upon the banks of 
which they placed the giants. One day, as the 
fons of Bor, or the gods, were taking a walk, they 
" found two pieces of wood floating upon- the wa- 
" ter i thefe they took, and out of them made a man* 
„ " and a woman. The eldeft of the gods gave them 
" life and foul's ;. the fecond motion and knowledge - T 
u the third the gift of fpeech, hearing, and fight, to 
" which, he added beauty and raiment. From this 
" man and this woman, named Askus and Embla, is 
« defcended the race of men who- are permitted to in- 
" habit the earth." 

It is eafy to trace out in this narration veftiges of 
an ancient and general tradition,, of which every feci 
of paganifm hath altered, adorned or fupprefled many 
circumftances, according to their own fancy, and- 
which is now only to be found intire in the books of 
Mofes. I et the ftrokes we have here produced be 
compared with the beginning of Hefiod's Theogony,. 
with the mythology of fome Afiatic nations, and with 
the book of Genefis, and we {hall inftantly be convin- * 

ced, 
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joed, that the conformity which is found between ma- 
ny circumftances of their recitals, cannot be the mere 
work of chance. Thus in the Edda the defcription 
>of the Chaos ; that vivifying breath which produces 
*he giant Ymer ; that fleep during which a male and 
female fpiing from his fides ; that race of. the fons of 
the gods ; that deluge which only one man efcapes, 
with his family, by means of a bark ; that renewal 
of the world which fueceeds ; that firft man and fiift 
woman created by the gods, and who receive from 
them life and motion : all this feems to be only re* 
mains of a more ancient and more general belief, 
which the Scythians carried with them when they 
retired into the North, and which they altered more 
Aowly than the other nations. One may difcover al- 
fo in the very nature of thefe alterations the fame 
tfpirit of allegory, the fame defire of accounting for 
•all the phenomena of nature by fidions, which hath 
fuggefted to other nations the greateft part of the fa- 
bles with which their theology is infefted. To con- 
clude, the jjlyle itfelf, in which the expreffions, one 
while fublime, one while extravagant and giganticj 
*re thrown together without art ; the littlenefies that 
accompany the moft magnificent defcriptions. ; the dif- 
order of the narrative ; the uniform turn of the phra- 
fes, confirms to all who read this work, an idea of a 
very remote antiquity, and a mode of thinking and 
writing peculiar to a fimple and gfofs people, who 
were unacquainted with any rules of compofition, and 
whofe vigorous imagination, defpifing or not knowing 

» n 7 
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anj rules of art, difplays itfelf in all the freedom ap4 

energy of nature. 

It was thus the world wag created ; or to exprefs 
it in a manner, more conformable to the * Gothic 1 no- 
tions, It was thus that the matter already exifting, 
but without order and without life, was animated ana 
difpofed by the Gods into the prefent ftate in which we 
behold it. I have already remarked, that they weie 
far from fuppofing that after it had received the firffc 
motion from the hands of the Gods, the world conti- 
nued to fubfift, and to more independent of its firft 
movers. Perhaps no religion ever attributed fo much 
< to a divine providence as that of the northern nations. 
This doarine ferved them for a key, as commodious, 
as it was universal, to unlock all (he phaenomeha of 
nature without exception. The intejligencies united 
to different bodies, penetrated and moved them ; and 
men needed not to look any faither than to them, to 
find the caufe of every thing they pbferved in them. 
Thus entire Nature, animated and always moved im- 
mediately by one or more intelligent caufes, was in 
their fyftem nothing more than the organ or inftru- 
inent of the divinity, and became a kind of book in 
which they thought they could read his will, inclina- 
tions and defigns. - Hence that weaknefs formerly 
common to fo many nations, and of which the traces 
Hill fubfift in many places, that makes them regard a 
tboufand indifferent phenomena, fuch as the quiver. 
£ng of leaves, the crackling and colour of flames, the 
fall of thunderbolts, the flight or finging of a bird, 

mens 
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xneas involuntary motions, their dreams and vifions. 
the movements of the pulfe, &c. as intimations whicfy 
God gives to wife men, of his wilL Hence came o- 
racles, divinations, aufpices, prefages, and lots ; in a 
word, all that rubbifli of dark fuperftitions, called at 
one time religion, at another magic, a fcience abfurd 
to the eyes of reafon, but fui table to the impatience 
and reftleflnefs of our defires, and which only betrays 
the weaknefs of human nature 1 , in promifing to re- 
lieve it. Such, - nqtwithftanding, was the principal 
confequence which the i ppthic' nations drew from 
fhe docirine of a Divine Providence. The ancient 
Danes carried it to as extravagant a pitch as the reft, 
as will appear from what I mall fay of their facrifices 
and prefages, when 1 come to treat of their exterior 
worftiip. With refpe<£fc to the moral precepts, we 
know very well that it bath ev*r been the failing of 
mankind to regard thefe as the leaft effential part of 
religion. When they admitted that continual and 
immediate action of the divinity on all creature?, the 
Scandinavians had thence concluded that it was im* 
poffible |br men to effeft any change in the courfe of 
things, or to refill the deftiiyes. The Stoics them- 
felves did not underftand this term in a more rigo- 
rous fenfe than the people of the North. Nothing is 
more common in the ancient Chronicles than to hear, 
their warriors complaining that the deftinies are in- 
flexible, that they are unalterable, and cannot be fur- 
mounted. We have feen above that they reckoned 
the Parcoe or Poddeffes of deftiny to be three in nunw 

ber 
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Jber, as well as the Greeks ; and like them attribute^ 

to them the determination of all events. Every man 
had alfo his own deftiny, who affifted at the moment 
of his birth, and marked before hand the period of 
his days ■*. It is yet probable that they confidered 
Odin or the fupreme God, as the author and arbiter 
of the deftinies. This the Edda infinuates pretty 
clearly, when it tells us, that he hath eftabiiflied from 
the beginning governors to regulate the deftinies of 
mortals. One may conceive what impreflion this 
dodrine muft have made upon men who were natu- 
rally warlike. Recent examples have fhewn us, that 
it never fails among men to add ftrength to their rul- 
ing paffion, and to produce particularly in fuch as love 
war, a blind temerity which knows neither meafure 
nor danger f. But to this unlucky prejudice the an- 
cient inhabitants of the north added another, the ef- 
' feels pf which were no lefs barbarous : which was, 
that the term pf a man's life might be prolonged, if 
any one would put himfelf in his place and die in his 
ftead. This was often praclifed when a prince or il- 
luftrious warrior ^ras ready to perifh by fome acci- 
dent ; 



* It is th» do&rine of the an- Mythology. This will appear 

cient * Gothic* (or northern) My- more plainly in the fequcl of this 

thology, which has produced all work. 

the {lories of fairies, and the mar- f The author (I fuppofe) al- 

vellous of modern Romances, as ludes to Charles XIL of Sweden^ 

that of the ancient Romances, w ' See his Hiftory by Voltaire. T. 
founded op the Greek and Roman 
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ieat i Odin appeafed by fuch a facrifice, and content? 

to have a viftim, revoked, they faid, the decree of the 
deftinies, and lengthened the thread of his life whom 
they were fo defirous to fave. 

The other precepts of this religion * probably ex- 
tended no farther than to be brave and intrepid in 
war, to ferve the Gods, and to appeafe them by Sacri- 
fices; not to be unjuft, to fhow hofpitality to fti angers, 
to keep their words inviolably, and to be faithful to 
the marriage bed. There are many remarks to be 
made upon the fenfe in which thefe precepts were ta- 
ken, and upon the manner in- which they were ob- 
ferved ; but to avoid repetitions, I fhall referve them 
for the article in which I fhall treat of the Manners of 
the ancient Danes : There we lhall be beft able to 
judge, what influence their religion had upon thefe 
people, and by a natural circle, thence form the moft 
exa& idea of the fpirit of the religion itfelf. It is now 
time to difcufs another of its doftrines, that of the 
ftate of man after death, and the final deftiny of the- 
world he now inhabits. 

u There will come a time, fays the Edda +, a bar- 
" barous age, an age of the fword, when iniquity 
w lhall infeft the earth, when brothers fhall ftain 

" them/elves 

I 

* As among all the « Gothic" na- of Refrnius. See alfo the frag- 

tions. Orig. ments cited by Bartholin. DeCau£ 

f See Mythol. 48. and 49. and Contempt, a Dan, GftfttU.' inert & 

the Poem of the Vo lu s pa towards L. 2, c jq» 
the end, as it is found in tke Edit* 
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" ffiemfelves with brothers blood, when fons {ball hd 
€t the murderers of their fathers, and fathers of their 
u fons, when ince ft and adultery fhall be common, 
€t when no man {hall fpare his friend. Immediately 
«' fhall fucceed a defolating winter ; the fnow fhall 
u fall from the four corners of the World, the winds 
u fhall blow with fury, the whole earth fhall be hard 
•' bound in ice. Three fuch winters fhall pafs away, 
f without being foftened by one fummer. Then fhall 
" fucceed aftohifhing prodigies : Then fhall the mon- 
" fters break their chains and efcape : the great Dra- 
li gon fhall roll himfeif in the ocean," and with his 
" motions the earth fhall be overflowed : the earth 
4i fhall be fhaken ; the trees fhall be torn up By the 
u roots ; the rocks fhall be dafiied againft eacji other, 
" The Wolf Fenris, broke loofe from his chains, fhall 
€i open his enormous mouth which reaches from hea- 

** ven to earth ; the fireJhall flafti out froYn his eyes 

«« 

. «* and noftrils ; he fhall devour the fun : and the greaf 
u Dragon who follows him, fhall vomit forth upon 
** the waters, and into the air, great toi rents of ve- 
" nom. In this confufion. the ftars fhall fly from -their 
<c places, the heaven fhairdeave afuhder, and the ar- 
•* my of evil Genii and Giants, conducled by Sortur, 
" (the black), and followed by Loke, fhall break in,' 
" to attack the gods. But Heimdal, the door-keep* 
• c er of the gods,' rifes up,' he founds his clanging 
fi trumpet; the gods awake and afTemble ; the great 
«* Afh-tree fhakes its branches ; heaven and earth are 
" full of horror and affright. The gods fly to arms ; 

" the 
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f 4 the heroes plaice themfclves in tattle-array. Odin 

11 appears armed in his golden cafque, and his rt- 
i( fplendent cuirafs : his vaft fcimetar is in his hands. 
" He attacks the Wolf Fenris ; he is devoured by 
" him, and Fenris periflaes at the fame inftant. Thor 
?' is fuffocated in the floods of venom which the Dra- 
ft gon breathes forth as he expires. Loke and Heinv* 
f c dal mutually Ipll each other *. The fire confumes 
Vol. J. JSf ' "every 

* 

* It is very difficult to compre- in common with Odin. The 

bend why the Scandinavians make Stoics had probably the fame i- 

iheir Gods to. die thus, without e- deas ; there is at ieaft a very re- 

yer returning again to life: For markable pafljige of Seneca the 

' 'after the deleat of the thr^e prin- tragedian on this fubjecl. It is 

cipal divinities, we fee an All- X where he defcribes that confla- 

powerful peity appear upon the gration which is to put an end tp 

, $age, who feems to have nothing this world. 

V 

Jam jam legibus obrutis^ 
Mundo cum veniet dies ' 
Auftralis polus obruet 
Quicquid per JLybiam jacct, &c 
Arduous polus obruet 
Quicquid fubjacet axibus. 
AmifTum trepidus polo 
Titan excutiet diem. 
Coeli regia concidens 
Ortus atgue obitus trahet 
Atque omnes parlter Debs 
Perdet mors aliqua, et Chaos, 
Et mors et fata noviffima 
In fe conftituet fibi 
Quis mundum capiet locus I 

& 
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" every thing, and the flame reaches up to heaven> 

" But prefently after, a new earth fprings forth fromt 
u the bofom of the waves, adorned with green mea- 
u dows ; the fields there bring forth without cul- 
" ture, calamities are there unknown, a palace is 
u there raifed more fhjning than the fun, all covered 
€S with gold. This is the place that the juft will in- 
?' habit, and enjoy delights for evermore. Then the 

€i POWERFUL, the VALIANT, he WHO GOVERNS ALL 

" things, comes forth from his lofty abodes, to ren- 
" der divine juft ice. He pronounces decrees. He 
" eftablifhes the facred deftinies which fhall endure 
4t for ever. There is an abode remote from the fun, 
u the gates of which face the North ; ppifon rains 
i€ there through a thoufand openings : This place is 
u all compofed of the carcafles of Serpents : There 
u run certain torrents, in which are plunged the per- 
** jurers, affaffins, and thofe yrho feduce married wo- 
u men. A black winged Dragon flies inceflantly a- 
<c round, and devours the bodies of the wretched wha 
<c are there imprifoned." 

Notwith- 



So remarkable a conformity fcems ftrongly prejudiced as they were 
to fuppofe that the two fyftems againft them : And it is very pro- 
had «ne common original, nor bable.that more than one philofo- 
would it be aftonifliirig if they pher had picked up among the 
had. There were among the bar* Scythians or Thraciana, confidera- 
karous nations Sages of great re- ble information, efpecially with re- 
pute, as is acknowledged by the gard to religion and morality 
breeks and Romans themfelves, Flrfi Edit. 
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iCotwithftanding the obfcurities which are found 

in thefe defcriptions, we fee that it was a do&rine 
rendered facred by the religion of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, that the foul was immortal, and that there 
was a future ftate referved for men, either happy or 
miferabie, according to their behaviour here below* 
All the ' Gothic and' Celtic nations held the fame o- 
pinions, and it was upon thefe they founded the obli- 
gation of ferving the Gods, and of being valiant in 
battle : But although the Greek and Latin hiftorians 
who have fpoke of this people, agree in attributing 
thefe notions to them, yet none of them have given 
any particular account of the nature of thefe doc- 
trines ; and one ought to regard in this refpect the 
Icelandic mythology as a precious monument, with- 
out which we can know but very imperfe&ly this 
important part of the religion of our fathers* I muft 
facrifice to brevity many refle&iQns, which the pic- 
ture I have here copied from thence, naturally pre- 
fents to the mind* Many in particular would arife on 
the furpiizing conformity that there is between feve- 
ral of the foregoing ftrokes, and thofe employed in 
. the Gofpel to defcribe the fame thing. A conformity 
fo remarkable, that one fhould be tempted to attribute 
it to the indifcreet zeal of the Chriftian writer who 
compiled this mythology, if the Edda alone had trans- 
mitted to us this prophecy concerning the laft ages of 
the world, and if we did not find it with the fame cir- 
cumftances in the Voluspa, a poem of greater anti- 
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quity, and in which nothing can be difcovcred that! 
has an air of interpolation, or forgery. 

One remark, however, ought not to be omitted, 
which is, that this mythology exprefsly diftinguifheS 
1?W0 different abodes for the happy, and as many for 
the culpable : Which is what feveral authors who 
have Writ of the ancient religion of Europe, have not 
Efficiently attended to. The firft of thefe abodes was 
the palace of Odin'named Valhalla, where that God 
received all fuch as died in a violent manner, from 
the beginning to the end of the world, that is, to the 
time of that univeral defolation of nature which was 
to be followed by a new creation, and what they call- 
ed RAGNARoc£ttR, or the Twilight of the Gods. Tlte 
fecond, which after the renovation of all things, wasf 
ttf be their eternal abode, was named Gimle, that is* 
the Palace covered with Gold, the f defcription of 
•Which we have feen above, where the juft were to 
enjoy delights for eve*. It was the fame, as t6 the 
place of punimments ; they diftinguifhed two of thofe, 
of which the firft named Niflheim ** was only to 
continue to the renovation of the world, and the fe- 
cond that fucceeded it, was to endure for ever. This" 
laft was named Nastronb f : and we have feen in 
the defcription of the end of the world, what idea 
was entertained of it by the ancient Danes. With re- 
gard to the two firft places, the Valhalla and Nifl- 

HErM> 

* This word fignifies the abode Nifl, evil, and If rim, home, 
of the wicked, from the island f The more of tfce dead. 
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fiEiM, they are nbt only diftinguiflied from the otheri, 

in being only to endure till the conflagration of the 

world, but alfo in that they feem rather intended to 

reward violence than virtue, and rather to ftifle all 

.the fecial affections than to deter men from crimes. 

Thofe only, whofe blood had been ftied in battle, 

Alight afpire to the pleaftfres which Odin prepared 

for them in VaIhalla. The pleasures which they 

expefted after deatlf, Ihew us plainly enough what 

they relifhed during life. " The heroes, fays the Ed- 

€i da*, who are received into the palace of Odin,* 

4t have every day the pleafure of arming therhfelves, 

u of paffing in review, of ranging themfelves in order 

u of battle, and of cutting one another- in pieces; but 

il as foon as the hour of repaft approaches, they re- 

€% turn on horfeback all fafe and found, back to the 

€i Hall of Odin, and fall to eating and drinking. 

* Though the number of them cannot be counted^ 

" the flefli of the bdar SeRimner is fufficierit for 

** them all; every day it is ferved up at table, and 

fi every day it is renewed again intire : their beve- 

u rage is beer and mead 5 one fiftgle goat, whofe millc 

" is excellent mead, furniihes enough of that liquor 

u to intoxicate all the heroes : their clips are the 

t€ ikulls of enemies they have ftain. Odin alone, who 

u fits at a table by himfelf, drinks wine for his entire 

* liquor. A crowd of virgins wait upon the heroes 

4< at table, and fill their cups as faft as they empty 

" them," 
* Edda Iceknd. Mythol. 31, 33, 34, 35.' 



** them.'* Such was that happy ftate, the baTe hope* 
of which rendered all the inhabitants of the North of 
Europe intrepid, and which made them not only to 
defy, but even feek with ardour the moil cruel 
deaths. Accordingly, King Regner Lodbrog * when 
he was going to die,, far from uttering groans, or 
forming complaints, cxprcfled his joy by thefe verfe*. 

9 

•' We * are* cut to pieces with fwords : but this fills 
u me with joy," when 1 think of the feaft that is pre- 
•' paring for me in Odin's palace. Quickly^ quickly 
€l feated in the fplendid habitation of the Gods, we 
*' mall drink beer out of the ikulls of our enemies* 
" A brave man fears not to die* I mail utter no ti- 
• c znorous words as I enter the Hall of Odin." .This 
fanatic hope derived additional force from the igno- 
miny affixed to every kind of death but fuch as was 
of a violent nature, and from the fear of being fent 
after fuch an exit into Niflheim- This was a place 
confiding of nine worlds, referved for thofe that died 
of difeafe or old age. Hela or Death, there exercifed 
her defpotic power ; her palace was Anguish ; her 
table Famine ; her waiters were Expectation and 
Delay ; the threfliold of her door was Precipice 5 
her bed Leanness : (he was livid and ghaftjy pale ; 
and her very looks infpired horror. 

After this defcription of the religion of the Scandi- 
navians, 

• Sec " Five Pieces of Runic Olaii Worinii Literatur. Run. ad 
" Poetry, tranflated from the Ice- calc. 
«« landic." Lond. 1763. 8vo.— 
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fiavians, can we be furprized that they ftiould make 
war their only bufinefs, and carry their valour to the 
utmoft excefles of fanaticifm. Such alfo will be the 
features which I fhall moft frequently have occafioa 
to prefent, when I come to give a pifture of their 
manners : there the influence of a do&rine fo perni- 
cious will be felt in its utmoft extent. But juftice o- 
bliges me to obferve here, that the reproach arifing 
from it does not afFed the ancient inhabitants of the 
North more than thofe of all Europe in general, un- 
lefs it be that they continued to deferve it longer. 
However ft range to a man/ who reafons coolly, may 
appear the madnefs of making war habitually, for the 
fake of war itfelf : it muft, not with (landing, be al- 
lowed, that this hath been for a fucceflion of ages the 
favourite paffion of all thofe nations at prefent fo po- 
lite ; and it is but, as it were, of yefterday that they 
begari to be fenfible of the value of peace, of the cul- 
tivation of arts, and of a government favourable to 
irxjuftry. The farther we look back towards their 
infancy, the more we fee them occupied in war, di«* 
vided among themfelves, cruelly bent on the deftruc- 
tion of each other, by a fpirit of revenge, idlenefs and 
fanaticifm. There was a time when the whore face 
of Europe prcfented the fame fpe&acle as the forefts 
, * of America ; viz.* a thoufand little wandering nations, 
without cities or towns, or agriculture, or arts : hav- 
ing nothing to fubfift on but a few herds, wild fruits 
and pillage, harrafling themfelves inceffantly by in- 
. roads and attacks, fometimes conquering, fometimes 

conquered, 
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ponquered, often totally overthrown and deftroyjed. 
The fame caufes every where produce the fame ef- 
feQs : a favage life neceffarily produces cruelty and 
injuftice \ difquiet, idlenefs ? and envy naturally lead 
to violence, and the defire of rapine and mifchief. 
The fear of death is no restraint when life has no 
comfort. What evidently proves the unhappinefs of 
tjiofe nations who liye in fuch a ftate as this, is the 
facility with which they throw their lives away. The 
pleafure arifing from property, from fentiment and 
knowledge, the fruits of induftry, laws and arts, by 
foftening life, and endearing it to us, can alone give 
iip a relifb. for peace and juftice. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Of the exterior worjbip and religious ceremonies of , the 
; Northern nations. 



|N laying open the principal do&rines of the an- 
JL cient Danes, I have already had frequent occafion 
to remark their conformity with thofe of the other 
4 Gothic and 9 Celtic nations of Europe* The fame 
conformity is obfervable in the worfhip which they 
paid the Deity ; and one may pre fume that it would 
appear ftill greater if it were eafy to purfue with ex- 
aftnefs, the hiftory of that religion through its feve- 
ral ftages of purity and alteration. Thus, for inftance, 
it is eafy to comprehend why the ancient Danes made 
ufe of temples ; although, on the other hand> it is ve- 
ry certain, that the ufe of them was profcribed by 
Vol. I. O the 
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the primitive religion, which taught that it was offeif* 
five to the gods to pretend to inclofe them within the 
circuit of walls ; and that men thereby checked and 
reftrained their a&ion, which is to penetrate all crea- 
tures freely in ofder to fupport them in being. There 
w^s doubtlefs a time, when the Danes, admitting tbe 
fame do&rine, worfhipped their divinities only in o- 
pen air, and either knew not, or approved not of the 
ufe of temples. Although we want the greateft part 
pf the monuafents which might inftru& us concern- 
, ingthat ftage of their religion, the traces of it are not 
yet entirely deftroyed. We find~at this day here and 
there in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the mid- 
dle of a plain, or upon fome little hill, altars, around 
which they aflembled to offer facrjfices, and to affift 
at other religious ceremonies. The great«ft part of 
thefe altars are raifed upon a little hill, either natural 
or artificial. Three long pieces of rock fet upright 
ferve for bafis to a great flat ftone, which forms the 
fable of the altar. There is commonly a pretty large 
cavity under this altar, which might be intended to 
receive the blood of the viftims ; and they never fail 
to find (tones for ftriking fire fcattered round it ; for 
no other fire, but fuch as was ft ruck forth with a 
flint, was pure enough for fo holy a purpofe. Some- 
- times thefe rural altars are conftru&ed in a more 
. magnificent manner ; a double range of enormous 
* ilones furround the altar and the little hill on which 
it is erected* In Zealand we fee one of this 

kind ; 
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kind * ; which is fornied of ftones of a prodigious 

magnitude. Men would even now be afraid to un- 
dertake fuch a work! not with Handing all the affiftance 
of the mechanic powers which in thofe times they 
wanted. What redoubles the aftonifhment is, that 
ftones of that fize are rarely to be feen throughout 
the ifland, and that they muft have been brought 
from a great diftance. What labour and perfeverance 
then muft have been beftowed upon thefe vaft rude 
monuments, which are unhappily more durable than 
thofe of the fine arts ? But men in all ages have been 
perfuaded, that they could not p^y greater honour to 
the Deity, than by making for him (if I may fo ex- 
prefs it) a kind of ftrong bulwarks ; in executing 
prodigies of labour ; in confecrating to him immenfe 
riches. The facrifice of whatever is vicious in our 
pailions, which he only requires of us for our own 
happinefs, is always the laft thing that is thought of 
to offer to him, becaufe it is perhaps what is after all 
the moft difficult. At Ephefus they difplayed* their 
devotion, by laying out upon one (ingle temple all the 
treafures of Greece and Afia. The Goths, whofe 
bodily ftrength was all their riches, (hewed their 
zeal by rolling enormous rocks to the fummits of 
hills. 

In fome places of Norway, are found grottos, 
which have alfo been employed for religious ufes. 
{Jome of them have been cut with incredible pains in 

the, 
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the hardeft rocks ; pthers are formed of prodigious 
itones brought near and combined together with a 
force no lefs furprifing *• % 

By degrees, as the Scandinavians formed new in- 
tercouxfes and connexions yrith the other nations of 
Europe, whether by the expeditions they undertook, 
or by the foreign colonies which came to eftablifb 
themfelves among them, their religion, changing by 
degrees, tolerated infenfibly temples and idols, and at 
length adopted them without referve. The three 
principal nations of Scandinavia + vied with each o- 
ther in erefting temjples, but none were more famous 
than that of Upfal in Sweden. It glittered on all 
fides with gold. A chain of the fame metal (or at 
leaft grided) ran round the roof, although the circum- 
ference was not lefs than nine hundred ells. Hacon, 
earl of Norway, had built one near Drontheim, which 
was not inferior to that of Upfal. When Olaus, king 
of Norway, introduced the Chriftian faith into that 
country, he caiifed this temple to be razed to the 
ground, and broke to pieces the idols it contained : 
They found. there great riches, .and particularly a 
ring of gold of great value. Iceland had alio its tern- 
pies, and the chronicles of that country fpeak with 
admiration of two efpecially, one fituate in the north 
of the ifland, the other in the fouth. In each of thefq 
temples, <c there was," fays an author of that coun- 

tr 7, 
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try *, 'f a private chapel, which was regarded as a 
" holy place : There they placed the idols upon a 
€ f kind of altar, around which they ranged the vie- 
f * tims that were to be offered oip. Another altar 
?* flood oppofite tq it, plated with iron, in order that 
*' the fire which was to burn there perpetually^ 
f c fhould not damage it : Upon this fcjtar was placed 
*' a vafe of br^fs, in which they received the blood 
" of the vi&ims ; Befide it flood a bruftx which they 
« made ufe of to fprinkle jhe blood upon the by- 
V ftanders. There hung up likewife a great filver 
*' ring which they flaioed with blood, and which 
4i whoever took an oath on any occafion was requir- 
" ed to hold in his hand. In one of thefe temples, 
" there was alfo near the chapel a deep pit or well, 
•' into which they caft the vi&ixns." 

When Denmark had embraced the Chriflian faith, 
they applied themfelves with as much zeal to deftroy 
thefe temples, as they had a little before to ferve their 
falfe gods in them. In a ffrort time they were all 
razed to the ground, and the very remeipbrance of 
the places where they flood was totally loft. But the 
altars that are very often found fcattered upon the 
mountains and in the woods, teilify at this day, 
{hat the ancient Danes were not lefs attached to 
this mode of worfhip f than the o^her northern na T 
tions. 

All 

-• Vid. Arngripi. Jon. Crymo- f Our 'author has here falkq 
£*a» ipt? a. ftuaj^ inadvertency ; for 
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All the gods whofe names I have enumerated, an<| 
many others of inferior note, were worfhipped and 
invoked by the ancient Scandinavians, but not all in, 
the fame manner, nor on the fame account. The great 
temple of Upfal feemed to be particularly confecrated 
to the three fuperior deities, and each of them was 
characterized by fome particular fymbol. Odin was 
reprefented holding a fword in his hand : Thor flood 
at the left hand of Odin, with a crown upon h^ head, 
a fceptre in one hand, and a club in the othec* Some- 
times they painted him on a chariot, drawn by two 
he-goats of wood, with a filver bridle, and his head 
furrounded with ftars. Frigga flood at the left 
hand of Thor; {he was reprefented of both fexes (as 
an hermaphrodite) and with divers other attributes, 
which characterized the goddefs of pleafure. Odin 
was invoked as the god o( battles and victory. Thor, 
as the governor of the feafons, who difpenfed rains, 
dry weather and fertility. Frigga as the goddefs 
of pleafures, of love and marriage. I do not here 
enter into a minute account of the worfhip render- 
ed to the other gods : That which was paid to 
the three fuperior deities confided principally in 
facrifices, . and deferves to be described more" at 
large. 

There were three great religious feftivals in the 
year. The fir ft was celebrated at the winter folflicew 

They 
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They called the night on which it was obfervecl, th£ 
Mother-night, as that which produced all the reft i 
and this epoch was rendered the more remarkable as 
thej dated from thence the beginning of the year; 
which among the northern nations was computed 
from one winter foiftice to another, as the month watf 
from one new moon to the, neit. This fe'aft which 
was very confiderable, was named Iuul *, and was 
celebrated in honour of Thor, or the fun/ in order to 
obtain a propitious year, and fruitful* feafons. Sacri- 
fices, feafting, dances, no&urnal affembKes, and all the 
demonftrations of a moft diffolute joy, .were then au- 
thorized by the general ufoge : Thefe anfwered to the 
Saturnalia of the Romans, and were in a great mea- 
sure" rented afterwards among the people, on ocea- 
fion of the feaft of Ghriflmas. The fecond feftival 
'was inftituted in honour of the earth, or of the god* 
defs Goya or Frigga, to requeft of her pieafuresy 
fruitfulnefs, and vi&ory : And it was fixed at the firft 
' Quarter of the fecond moon of the year. The third, 
which feems to haVe been the moft confiderable in an- 
cient times, was inftituted in honour of Odin ; it was 
celebrated at the beginning of the fpring, in order t© 
" welcome in that pleafant feafon, and efpecially to ob- 
tain of the god of battles happy fuccefs in their pro- 
jected expeditions. There were alfo fome feafts in 

honour 

* Hence is derived the word Yeol or Yule, [Ang. Sax. Yeol,] 
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honotir of the? other gods, and they were often multi- 
plied on occasion of particular events* 

In the earlieft ages, the offerings Were fimple, and! 
fuch as fhepherds and ruftics could prefent. They 
loaded the altars of the gods with the firft fruits of 
their crops, and the choiceft produ&s of the earth*: 
Afterwards they facrificed animals. They offered to' 
Thor, during the feaft of Iuul, fat oxen and horfes ; 
to Frigga the. largeft hog they could get * j to Odin 
horfes, dogs, and falcons, fometimes cocks', and a fat 
hulk When they had once laid it down as a princi- 
. pie that the effufron of the blood of thefe animals ap- 
peafed the anger of the gods, and that their juftice 
turned afide upon the vi&imfs thofe ftrokes which 
were deftincd for men ? their great care then was for 
nothing more than to conciliate their favour by fo ea* 
fy a method. It is the nature of violent defires and 
exceffive fear to know no bounds, and therefore when; 
they would afk for any favour Which they ardently 
wiihed for^ or would deprecate feme public calamity 
which they feared, the blood of animals was' not 
deemed a price fufficient, but they began to ihed that 
of .men. It is probable that this barbarous practice 
was formerly almoll univerfal, and that it is of a very 
remote antiquity : It was not entirely aboliflied a- 
mong the northern nations till towards the ninth cen- 
turjr, beeaufe before that time they had not received! 

the 
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tiie light of the gofpel, and were ignorant of thofe 
arts which had foftened the ferocity of the Romans 
and Greeks whilft they were itill pagans. 

The appointed time for thefe facrifices was always 
determined by another fuperftitious opinion which 
made the northern nations regard the number Three 
as facred and particularly dear to the gods. Thus in 
every ninth month they renewed this bloody ceremo- 
ny, which Was to laft nine days, and every day they 
offered up nine living vi&ims, whether men ot ani- 
mals. But the moff folemn facrifices were thofe which, 
were offered at Upfal in Sweden every ninth year. 
Then the king, the fenate, and all the citizens of any 
diftinftidn, were obliged to appear in perfon; add to 
bring offerings, which were placed in the great tern- 
pile defcribed above* Thofe who could not coitoe 
themfelred, fent their prefents by others, or paid the 
value in money to .priefts whofe bufinefs it was to re- 
ceive the offerings. Strangers flocked there in crowds 
from all parts ; and none were excluded except thofe 
whofe honour had fuffered fome ftain, arid efpecially 
fuch as had been accufed of cowardice. Then they 
chofe among the captives in time of war,. and among 
the flaves in time of peace, nine perfons to be facrifi- 
ced : The choice was partly regulated by the opinion 
o£ the by-ftanders, and partly by lot. The wretched 
upon whom the lot fell, were treated .with fuch ho- 
nours by all the affembly, they were fo overwhelmed, 
with careffes for the prefent, and with promifes for 

Vol. I. P the 
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the life to come* that they fometimes congratulated 

themfelves oa their deftiny. Bat they did not always 
facrifice fuch mean perfons ; In great calamities, in a 
preffing famine for example, if the people thought 
they had fome pretext to impute the caufe of it to 
their king, they even facrificed him without hefita- 
tion, as the higheft price with which they could pur* 
chafe the divine favour. In this manner the firfl 
king * of VermLand was burnt in honour of Odin, 
to put an end to a great dearth ; as we read in the 
hiftory of Norway* The kings, in their turn, did 
not fpare the blood of their fubje&s ; and many of 
them even flied that of their children. Hacon, king 
of Norway, offered his fon in facrifice, to obtain of 
Odin the vi&ory over his enemy Harald +. Aune, 
king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the blood of his nine 
fons, to prevail on that god to prolong his life J. The 
ancient hiftory of the North abounds in fimilar exam- 
ples* Thefe abominable facrifices were accompanied 
with various ceremonies. When the vi&im was cho- 
fen, they conduced him towards the. altar where the 
facred fire was kept burning night and day : It was 
furrounded with all forts of iron and brazen veflels : 
Among them one was diftinguifhed from the reft by 
its fuperior fiae ; in this they received the blood of 
the vi&ims. When they offered up animals, they 

fpeedily 

* This was a petty king of a f Saxo Grammat. lib. z. 
province of Sweden. See Wor- J Worm. Monuxn. Panic. tfb<i. 
jniu, in Monum. Dan. p. 25, a6. p. 28* 
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fpeedily killed them at the foot of -the altar ; then 
they opened their entrails to draw auguries from 
them,. as among the Romans ; afterwards they dreffed 
the flefli to he ferved up in a feaft prepared for the af- 
{embly. Even horfe flefli was not feje&ed, and the 
grandees qften eat of it as well as the people. But 
when they were difpofed to facrifice men, thofe whom 
they pitched upon were laid upon a great (tone, where 
they were inftantly either ftrangled or knocked on the 
head. Sometimes they let out the blood ; for no pre- 
(age was more rofpe&ed than that which they drew 
from the greater or lefs degree of impetuofity with 
which the blood gulhed forth. Hence the priefts in- 
ferred what fuccefs would attend the enterprise which 
was the objeft of their facrifice, They alfo opened 
the body to read in the entrails, and efpecially in the 
heart, the will of the gods, and the good or ill fortune 
that was impending. The bodies were afterwards 
burnt, or fufpended in a facred grove near the temple. 
Fart of the blood was fprinkled uppn the ppople, part 
of it upon the facred grove ; with the fame t;hey al- 
fo bedewed the images of the goda, the altars, the 
benches and walls of the temple, both within an<J 
without. 

Sometimes thefe facrifices were performed in ano» 
ther manner *. There was a deep well in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple: The chofen perfon was 
^hrown headlong in ; commonly in honour of Goya, 

or 
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or the Earth. If he went at once to the bottom, the, 
victim had prbved agreeable to the goddefs, and (he 
had received it : If it fwam a long time upon the fur- 
face, fhe refofed it, and it was hung up in a facred 
foreft. Near the temple of Upfal, there was a grove 
of this fort, of which every tree and every leaf was 
regarded as the moil facred thing in the world. This, 
which was named Odin's Grove, was full of the bo- 
dies of men and animals who had been facrificed. 
They afterwards took them down to burn them in 
honour of Thor or the fun : ,And they had no doubt 
that the holocauft had proved agreeable, when the 
fmoke afcended very high. In whatever manner they 
immolated men, the priefl always took care in confe- 
crating the viftim to pronounce certain words, as, 
«< I devote thee to Odin/' « I fend thee to Odin.'? 

_ 4 , * 

Or, €i I devote thee for a good harveft ; for the rcT- 
*S turn of a fruitful feafon." The cerem6ny conclud- 
ed with feaftings, in which they displayed all the mag- 
nificence known in thofe times. They drank immo- 
derately ; the kings and chief lords drank firft, healths 
in honour of the gods : Every one drank afterwards, 
making fome vow or prayer to the god whom they 
named. Hence came that ciftom among the firft 
Chriftians in Germany and the North, of drinking to 
the health of our Saviour, the apoftles, and the 
faints : A cuftom which the church was often obliged 
to tolerate. The licentioufnefs of thefe feafts at length 
increafed to fuch a pitch, as to become mere baccha- 
nalian meetings, where, to the found of barbarous 

mufic, 
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fpbfic, amidft fliouts, dancing And indecent geftures^ 
|b many unfeemly a&ions were committed, that th«s 
•jvifeft men refufed to affift at them. 

The Xatne kinds of facrifices were offered, though 
perhaps with lefs (plendour, in Denmark, Norway, 
and Iceland, Let us hear on this fubjecl: an hiftorian 
of the eleventh century, Dithmar bifhop of Merfe- 
burg *• * There is," fays he, '* in Zealand, a place 
" which is the capital of Denmark, named Lederun, 
*' (this k now Lethra or Leyra, of which I (hall fpeak 
41 hereafter). At this place, every nine years, in the 
** month of January, the Danes flock together in 
" crowds, and offer to their gods ninety-nine men, a9 
" many horfes, dogs and cocks, with the certain hope 
u of appeafmg the gods by thefe v^lims." Dudo of 
St. Quentin, a French frift'orian, attributes the fame 
practice to the Normans or Norwegians f : But he 
informs us, that it was in honour of Thor that thefe 
facrifices were made. Arngrim Jonas r an Icelandic 
author, who hath writ with great learning upon the 
antiquities of his nation $, remarks, that there were 
formerly in Iceland, two temples in which they offer- 
ed up human viftims, and a famous pit or well in 
which they were thrown headlong. There are ftill 
in Friezland, and in feveral places of Germany, al- 
tars compofed of fuch largd (tones that they could 
neither be deflroyed by the ravages of time, noi by 

the 
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the real of the firft converts to Chriftianity. Thefe 

altars, according to the tradition- of the inhabitants, 
and the reports of creditable hiftorians, have ferved 
for the fame horrid purpofes*. The Gauls for a 
Jong time offered men to their fupsseme god Esrus, or 
TEVTATf. The firft inhabitants of Italy, and Sicily, 
the Britons, the Fhenicians, the Carthaginians, and 
si) the nations we know of in Europe and Afia, have 
been covered with the fanie reproach. And can we 
wonder at it ? Every nation buried in ignorance mull 
inevitably fall into error, and from thence into fana- 
ticifm and cruelty. Men are born furrounded with 
dangers and evils, at the fame time that they are 
weak and naked. If, as they, grow up to manhood, 
the arts of civil life, and the fecurity of laws do not 
difperfe their fears, foften their difpofitions, and dif- 
fuse through their minds, calninefs, moderation, and 
the focial afFedions, they become a prey to a thou- 
fand gloomy terrors, which paint put all nature to 
them as full of dangers and eneniies, and keep them 
perpetually armed with ferocity and diftruft. Hence 
that tbirft of revenge and deftru&ion which barbarous 
nations cannot lay afide : Hence that impious preju- 
dice which makes them iipagine the god$ to be ^s Ijair- 
guinary as themfelves. It is the unhappinefs of our 
nature, that ignorance, fuggefh fear, and fear cruelty. 
They muft therefore l?e yery little acquainted Witji 

human 
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human nature, and (till lefs fo with hi (lory, $thd placte 

the golden age of any people in the age of its poverty 
and ignorance. It is fo true that men are every 
where alike in this refpeft, that nations who have ne- 
ver had any commerce with tbofe of Europe, have 
run into the fame exceffes with equal fiiry. The Pe- 
ruvians anciently offered human facrifices. The Mexi- 
cans once offered up to their gods, upon one (ingle 
occafion, five thoufand prifoners of war. Multitudes 
of people, half-unknown and wandering in (he deferts 
of Africa, or forefts of America, do to this day deftroy 
each other, from the fame principles and with the 
fame blind fury." 

The priefts of thefe inhuman Gods were called 
Drottes, a name which probably anfwers to the 
Gallic word Druids : They were alfo frequently ftyl- 
ed Prophets, Wife Men, Divine Men. At Upfal each 
of the three fuperior deities had their refpcftive 
priefts, the principal of whom to the number of 
twelve, prefided over the facrifices, and exercifed an 
unlimited authority over every thing which feemed 
to have connection with religion. The refpeft in own 
them was fuitable to this authority. Sprung for the 
moil part from the fame family # , like thofe of the 
Jews, they perfuaded the people that this family had 

God 
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God himfelf for its founder *. They often united tfai 
priefthood and the fovereignty in their own perfons, 
after the example of Odin thcfir iegiflator. And it 
\Vas in confequence of that cuftorn that in later times 
kings {till performed fbrae fun&ions.of the priefthood, 
or fet apart their children for an office fo highly re- 
vered. The .goddefs Ff?igg& was ufually ferved b^ 
kings daughters, whom they called Prophetesses and 
Goddesses ; thefe pronounced oracles, devoted them- 
felves to perpetual virginity, and kept up the facred 
fire in her temple. Tacitus informs us, that among 
the Germans, the power of inflifting pains and penal- 
ties, of ft r iking, and binding a criminal, was veiled in 
the priefts alone. And thefe men fo haughty, who 
thought themfelves diflionoured if they did not re- 
venge the ftighteft offence, would trembling fubmit to 
blows, and even death itfelf frotn the hand of the pon- 
tiff, whom they took for the inftrument of an angry 
deity +. In fhort, the credulity of the people, and the 
craft apd prefumption of the pr&ft went fo far, that' 
thefe pretended interpreters of the Divine Will dared 
even to demand, in the name of heaven, the blood of 
kings themfelves ; and th^y obtained it. To fucoeed 
in this, it was only requifite for them to avail therfc- 

fclvea 

* Hence the appellation Dru- * Neque animadvert ere ', neque w«- 
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(elves ot thofe times of calamity, when the pecfpteV 
diftrafted withforrow and fear, lay their minds open 
to "the moll horrid impreffions. At thofe times, while 
the prince was Slaughtered at one of the altars of the 
gods ; the others were covered with offerings, which 
were helped up on all fides for their minifters. 

I have already obferved, that the ancient religion! 
of the northern nations * made the deity to interpofe 
in the moft indifferent events, as Well as the mod con- 
siderable ; and they only confidered the elements as* 
fo many organs by Which he manifefted his will and 
his refolves. This opinion once admitted, intereft or* 
fuperftition quickly drew from thence a confequencg 
natural enough : namely, that by ftudying with care 
the phenomena of nature, or, to fpeak in the fpirit of 
that religion, the vifible adions of that unfeen deity, 
men tnight come to know his will, inclinations, and 
defires : in one word* they entered into a kind of 
commerce with hitn ; oracles, auguries, divinations, 
and a thoufand practices of that kind quickly fprung 
np in crowds, from this erroneous principle. Accord* 
ingly, in all our ancient fables and chronicles, we fee 
the northern nations extremely attached to this vain 
fcience. .They had oracles like the people of ftaly 
and Greece, and thefe oracles were not le£s fevered, 
nor le£s famoujwfean theirs. It was generally believ- 
ed either that the gods and goddeffes, or, more com** 
jnonly, that the three deftinies whofe names I have 

Vol. I. Q^ given* 
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given elfewhefe, delivered out thefe oracles in theif , 
temples. That of Upfal was as famous for its ora- 
cles as its facrifices. There were alfo celebrated one* 
in Dalia, a province of Sweden ; in Norway and Den- 
mark. "Jfcwas,* faysjSaxo, the Grammarian, *'a 
4< cuftom with the ancient Danes to confult the ora- 
*« cles of the Parcx, concerning the future deftiny of 
« children newly born. Accordingly, Fridleif being 
4C defirous to know that of his fon Olaus, entered iu- 
" to the temple of the gods to pray ; and being in- 
" troduced into the fanftuary, he faw three goddeffes 
44 upon fo many feats; The firft, who was of a be- 
" neficent nature, granted the infant beauty, and the 
" gift of pleating. The fecond gave him a noble 
44 heart. But the third, who was envious and fpite- 

* 4i ful, to fpoil the work of her fitters, imprimted on 
" him the (tain of covetoufnefs." It fhould feem 
that the idols or flatues themfelves of the gods and 
goddeffes delivered thefe oracles vivd voce. In an an- 
cient Icelandic chronicle, we read of one Indrid, who 
went from home to wait for Thorftein his enemy. 
«« Thorftein," fays the author, €€ upon his arrival, 
** entered into the temple* " In it was a ftone (cut 
*' probably into a ftatue) which he had been accuf* 
" tomed to worfliip ; he proilrated himfelf before it, 
«' ahd prayed to it (to inform him of his deftiny). 
*' Indrid, who flood without, heard the ftone chaunt 
4i forth thefe verfes. " It is for the laft timfe, it is 

' €i . with feet drawing near to the grave, that thou art 
<< Hue t© this place ; For it is moil certain, thatbe- 

" fore- 
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* fore the fan arifeth, the valiant Indrid {hall mak« 

* 

*' thee feel his hatred *." The people x perfuaded 
themfelves fometimes that thefe idols anfwered by a 
gefture or a nod of the head, which fignified that they 
hearkened to the prayers of their fupplicants. Thus 
in the hiftory of Olave Tryggefon, king of Norway, 
we fee a lord named Hacon, who enters into a temple, 
' and proftrates himfelf before an idol which held in its 
hand a great bracelet of gold. Hacon, adds the hifto- 
rian, eafily CQnceiving, that fo long as the idol would 
not part with the bracelet, it was not difpofed to be 
reconciled to him, and having made fome fruitlefs ef~ 
forts to take the bracelet away, began to pray afrefb, 
and to offer it prefents : then getting up a fecond time, 
the idol loofed the bracelet, and he went away very 
well pleafed, I fhall not lofe time in entering into a 
defcription of the other kinds of Oracles. Enough 
has been faid to convince the difcerning reader, that 
here was the fame credulity on the one fide, and the, 
fame impofiure on the other r as had formerly pro- 
cured credit to the oracles of Greece and Afia. There 
is no effential difference between thoie of the two 
countries, though fo far diftant from each other. If 
the luxury of the fouthern nations fet theirs off with, 
more pomp and magnificence than comported with 
the fimplicity of the rude inhabitants of the North, 
the latter had no lefs veneration and attachment to 
their own oracles, than they. It has been thought to 

be 

* Holmvcria faga apud BartJwlin* Kb. Si. c. I*. 
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be no lefs for the interell of religion to attribute thef? 
of the North to the artifices of the devil,, than the o« 
thers, as Well as the. pretended fcience of magic, of 
which the North has paft fo long for the moft cele- 
brated fchool and peculiar country. It is true that 
men have not advanced on the fubjeft of the northern 
oracles, as they have done with refpeft to thofe of 
the fouth, tliat they ceafed at the Birth of Chrift # f 
although the aflfertion is as true of the one as of the o- 
ther : Bat for want of this proof, an ill-grounded zeal 
hath found plenty of others ; as if the advantages re* 
fulting from true religion were lefs important, or our 
gratitude lefs due, bedaufe the evils from which it, 
hath delivered mankind, did not proceed from fuper- 
natural caufes. 

Oracles were not the only efforts made by the cu y 
riofity of the Scandinavians to penetrate into futuri- 
ty, nor the only relief iropofture afforded them. They 
had diviners both male and female, honoured with the 
name of prophets, and revered as if they had beep 
fuch. Some of them were faid to have familiar fjri- 
rits, wlio never left them, and whom they confulted 
under the form pf little idols : Others dragged the 
ghpfts of the departed from their tombs, and forced 

the 

* Pope Gregory ^writing to the Ex Epift. Bonifac. a Serar.. Mo- 

Saxona newly converted, lays, gunt. in 4 edit.** Nothing was 

Falfidica numina in quibut damqmes more common at that time than 

habitat » nofcuntur—Oro ut Jittt a this fort of language. 
(tiqfolifa fraudc Rbirati, &V. t5V. 
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the dead to tell thern what would happen. Of this 

Jaft fort was Odin himfelf, who often called up the 
fouls of the deceafed, to know what pafled in diftant 
countries. There is ftill extant a very ancient Ice- 
landic ode upon a fubjett of this kind * $ wherein the 
poet represents, in very ftrong imagery, Odin as de- 
fcending to the infernal regions, and calling up from 
thence a celebrated prophetefs. Poetry was often em- 
ployed for the like abfurd purpofes, and thofe fame 
3ca2.ds or frards, w4u> as we fball fee hereafter, en- 
joyed fuch credit among the living, boafled a power 
of difturbing the repofe of the dead, and of dragging 
them fpite of their teeth out of their gloomy abodes, 
by force of certain fongs which they knew how to 
cornpofe. The fame ignorance, which made poetry 
be regarded as fomething fupematural, perfuaded 
them alfo that the letters or Rutfic characters, which 
were then ijfed by the few who were able to write 
and read, included in them certain myfterious and 
magical properties,. Impoftors then eafily perfuaded 
a credulous people, that thefe letters, difpofed and 
combined after a certain manner, were able to work 
wonders/ and in particular to prefage future events. 
Jt is faid, that Odin, who was the inventor of thofe 
characters, knew by their means how to raife the dead. 
There were letters, or Runes, to procure victory, to 
preferve from poifon, to relieve women in labour, to 
pure bodily difeafes, to difpel evil thoughts from the 

mind, 

s 

* Thi§ the reader will find tranflated in the fcfond part of t&» work. 
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jnind, to dlffipate melancholy, and to foften the few* 
rity of a cruel miftrefs. They employed pretty near- 
ly the fame characters for all thefe different purpofes^ 
but they varied the order and combination of the let- 
ters : They wrote them either from right to left, or 
from top to bottom, or in form or a circle, or contra- 
ry fo the courfe of the 4un, &c. In this principally 
confifted that puerile and ridiculous art, as little un- 
derftood probably by thofe who profefled it, as it was 
diftrufted by thofe who had recolirfe to it. 

I have already remarked, that they had often no 
other end m facrificing human victims, than to know 
what was to happen by infpeftion of their entrails, 
by the effufion of their blood, and by the greater or 
lefs degree of celerity with which they funk to the 
bottom of the water. The fame motive engaged them 
to lend an attentive ear to the finging of birds, which 
fome diviners boafted a power of interpreting. The 
ancient hiftory of Scandinavia is as full of thefe fu- 
perftitious pra&ices, as that of Rome itfelf. We fee 
in Saxo Grammaticus, as in Livy, auguries which 
forebode the fuccefe or an expedition, warriors who 
are ftruck by unexpected prefages, lpts confuted, days 
regarded as favourable or unlucky, female, diviners 
who follow the armies, fhowers of blood, forebodings, 
wonderful dreams which the event never fails to jufc 
tify, and the flighted circumftances of the mod im- 
portant actions taken for good or bad omens. This 
bath been, we well know, a general and inveterate 
difeafe in hutnan nature, of which it hath only begum 

ta 



/g> be cured in Europe. To recall to view a (pe&ac&V 
which tends fo much to mortify and humble us, would 
be a labour as ufelefs as difcouraging to an hiftorian, 
if the knowledge of all thefe practices did not make 
an effential part of that of Manners, and of the caufes 
of events, without which there could be no hiftory ; 
and alfo if the iketch of the errors and miftakes of hu- 

* 

man reafon did not convincingly prove to us the ne- 
ccflity of cultivating it. A perfon endued with natu- 
ral good fenfe, will alfo find by this means remedies 
proper to cure whatever remains of fuch weaknefs 
and credulity hang about him. It is true, one cannot 
always refute the marvellous and fuper natural dories 
of ancient historians, by the bare circumftances of 
their relations ; becaufe, befides that it would be end- 
lefs to enter continually upon fuch difcuflions, we of- 
ten want the pieces neccflkry to enable us to make all 
the refearches fuch an examination would require. 
But what needs there more to convince us that we 
have a right to rejedt, without exception, all falls of 
this kipd, than to confider, on the one hand, how ig- 
norant the vulgar are even in our days, how credu- 
lous, how eafy.to be impofed on, and to be even the 
dupes of their pwn fancy, greedy of the marvellous, 
inclined to exaggeration, and precipitant in their judg- 
ments : And, on the other hand, that among thofe na- 
tions whofe hiftory appears fo aftoniflung at prefent, 
for a long time all were vulgar, except perhaps a few 
obfcure fages, whofe voice was too feeble to be heard 
amid the clamours of fo many, blind and prejudiced 

perfons ? 
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peffons ? # Is it not Sufficient to confider further, fhaf 
the age of the greateft ignorance of fpch nations is 
precifely that which hath been mod fruitful of ora- 
cles, divinations, prophetic dreams, apparitions, and 
other prodigies of that kind ? that they appear more 
feldom in proportion as they are lefs believed ? and 
finally, that the experience of our own .times {hows* 
us, that wherever reafon is brought to the greateft 
perfection, all things fall into the order of natural and 
fimple events, infomuch that the lowed and meaneft 
clafs of men accuftom themfelves to believe nothing 
which is not agreeable to good fenfe, and accompani- 
ed with fome probability ? 

But I repeat it once more, that foperftition did not 
blind all the ancient Scandinavians without excep- 
tion : And hiftory teilifies, that there were, after all, 
among them men wife enough to difcover the folly of 
the received opinions, and courageous enough to con-* 
demn them without referve. In the biftory of Olave* 
king of Norway, a warrior fears not to fay publicly, 
that he relies much more on his own ftrength, and on 
'his arms, than upon Thor or Odin. Another, in th« 
fame book, fpeaks thus to his friend. " I would have 
* € thee know, that 1 believe neither in idols nor fpi- 
" rits. I have travelled in many places •; I have met 
w with giants and monftrous men : they could never. 
** overcome me^ thus to this prefent hour my own 

*' foice 

* Or Olaufr furnamcd Tryggucfon.. Vid. Bartholin, de Caufis, &c« 
p. 80. 
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44 force and courage are the fole objefts of my be- 

'* lief." Unluckily there feems too much room to! 
fufpeft that this contempt of fuperftitipn did but^ 
throw them for the mod part into the oppofite ex- 
treme. ' So true is it, that we feldom are able to ob- 
ferve a juft medium. At lead, many of the northern 
warriors feem to have been fo intoxicated .with their 
courage, as to efteem themfelves independent beings, 
who had nothing to &fk or fear from the gods'. In an 
Icelandic chronicle, a vain-glorious perfon makes his 
boaft to a Chriftian miffionary, that he had never yet 
acknowledged any religion, and that his own ftrength 
and abilities were every thing to him. For the fame 
feafon, others refufed to facrifice to the gods of whom 
they had no need. St. Olave king of Norway, de- 
manding of a warrior, who offered him his fervices, 
what religion he profefled;. the warrior anfwered, 
4< I am.neither Chriftian nor Pagan ; iny companions 
«< and I hate no other religion, than the confidence in 
" our o#n ftrength, and in the gbod fucceis which! 
%i always attends u*s in \frar ; and we afe of opinion, 
'* it is all that is neceflary." The fame thing is re* 
Iated of Rolf furnamed KracK, king of Denmark; . 
One day when one of his companions propofed to of- 
fer a facrifice to Odin, he faid that he feared nothing 
from that blattering fpirit, and that he flrould neve* 
ftand in awe of him. But as it was not always kings 
who durft manifeft fentiments fo bold and hardy,; the 
followers of th^ prevailing religion fometimes punifh- 
ed thefe irreligious perfons. In the life of king Olave 
Vol, I* R Tryggefon, 
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Trjggefon, mention is made of a man who was eofc-* 

demned to exile for having fang in a public place, 
verfes, the fenfe of which was to this purpofe. " I 
" will not infult of affront the gods : Neverthelefs, 
u the goddefs Freya infpires me with no refpeft : It 
u muft certainly be that either (he or Odin are cht- 
" merical deWes." It is cafy to conceive how much, 
natural good fenfe, fupported by that confidence which 
bodily ftrength infpires, could excite in thofe ancient 
warriors contempt for their mute and feeble deities, 
and for the childilh or troublefome rites in their wor- 
ship. But befides this, it is certain, as I have already 
obferved, that the Scythian religion, in its original 
purity, admitted only a fimple and reafonable wor- 
fkip, and one fole, principal Deity, who was invifible 
and almighty. One may then fuppofe, with a good 
deal of likelihood, that this religion was not by length 
of time fo much defaced, but that fbme traces of it 
ftiil remained in the memory of fenfible perfons, and 
in the founded part of the nation. Indeed we fee ap- 
pear at invervals, in the ancient Scandinavia, fome 
men of this ft amp endued with a real ftrength of 
mind, who not only trampled under foot all the ob* 
jefts of the credulity and idle fuperftition of the mul- 
titude, (an effort which pride renders eafy* and fome- 
times alone produces) but who even raifed their minds 
to the invifible mafter of every thing we fee ; ( * the 
" father of the fun, and of all nature." In an Ice- 
landic chronicle, a perfon named Giest fays to his 
nephew, who is juft ready to embark for Green- 
land r 
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land* : iS I befeech, and conjure him who made, the 

u fun, to give fuccefs to thy undertaking." A. cele- 
brated Norwegian warrior, named 1 horstein, fays, 
fpeaking of his father, " He will receive upon thi$ 
u account a recompence from him, who made the 
'< heaven and the univeife, whoever he be :" And, 
upon another occafion, he makes a vow to the fame 
being, " who made the fun," for, adds he, '• his pow- 
* s et'muft needs have been exceflive K> produce fuch 
1* a work/* All his. family entertained the fame fen- 
timents, and it is exprefsly noted in many places of 
the fame chronicle, that it was their religion to be- 
lieve in him €{ who was creator of the fun." Tor- 
chill, a fupreme judge of Iceland, a man of unble- 
mifhed life, and diftinguifhed among the wifeft ma- 
giftrates of that ifland during the time that it was go- 
verned in form of a republic, feeing his end draw 
near, ordered himfelf to be fet in the oj>en air> with 
his face turned towards the fun, and having refted 
there fome moments in a kind of extacy, expired, re- 
commending his foul to Him among the gods, who 
had created the fun and the ftars f. But of all tke 
ftrokes of this kind, hone is more remarkable than 
what a modern Icelandic hiftorian relates in his ma- 
nufcript fupplement to the hiftory of Norway. Ha- 
rold Harfagre, the firft king of all Norway, fays this 
author, being yet but young, held the following dif r 

courfc 

* Vandaela. apud BarthoL c. 6. lib. ,L p. 8j. 
| Am. Jon. Cryraog. lib. i. c. 6. 
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eourfe in a popular affembly : il I fwear and protefl. 
" in the moft facred manner, ibat I will never ofier 
" facrifice to any of the gods adored by the people, 
" but to him only who hath formed this world, and 
" every thing we behold in it.'? Harold lived in the 
middle of the ninth century, at a time when the 
jChriftian religion had not yet penetrated into Noj> 

f a 7* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Qfthe form of govtrnmtQt which formerly prevaik4 



in the North. 



THE character of |he ancient northern nations is, 
in fome meafure, laid open in the former b.ook. 
It is the nature of every religion which is the handy- 
work of men, always to carry marjcs of the weaknefs 
of its authors, and to breathe forth the fame fpirit, 
with which they themfelyes were animated. Their 
government and laws are another faithful mirrour, 
yrherein that fpirit may be feen with no lefs advan- 
tage. It is obvious, that the la\^s cannot long be con- 
trary to the genius of a nation. Sooner or later they 
will be impreffed with its character, or they will give 
it theirs. Thefe are two ftrcarnf very different ia 

v ** their 
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their fources, but which as foon as they unite in th$ 

fame channel, have but one force and one dire&ion. 
The importance of this fubjeel makes it incumbent on 
me to treat it with fome extent, and to bring together 
with the utmoft care all the feeble and fcattered rays, 
which throw any light upon it amid the obfeurity of 
fo many dark ages. 

In the firft place, let us confult Tacitus, that excel* 
lent hiftorian of ancient Germany, who in his little 
compendious narrative, hath given in a few pages a* 
moft ftriking pifture of the inhabitants of this vaft 
country. It is needlefs to repeat here what is known 
to all who have read his treatife concerning Germa- 
ny, that he comprehended under this name all Scan- 
dinavia ; and whatever he fays of the former, equal- 
ly regards the latter. His words ought to be given 
here entire, and weighed with care. Among this peo- 
ple, he fays, il the chiefs, or princes *, determine 
" fome affairs of lefs importance'; all the reft are re- 
" ferved for the general aflembly : Yet even thefe the 
" decifion of which is veiled in the people, are be- 
«* forehand difcuffed by the chiefs. .... . . 

" At thefe affemblies they take their feats all of them 
C( armed. Silence is commanded by the priefts, whofe 
" bufinefs it is at fuch times to maintain order. Then 
" the king or chief fpeaks firft ; afterwards the great 
'* men are heard in their turns with that attention 

" which 

* Be minorllus rebut Principes confultant\ dt majotihiu OMNI*. 
Tgcii Germ. c. u, xa, 13, 14, &c. 
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€t which is due to their age, to their nobility, thel* 
" reputation in war, their eloquence ; greater defer- 
4t ence being paid to their power of perfuafion, tham 
-«' to their perfonal authority. If their advice dif- 
" pleafes, the people rejeft it with a general mur- 
<c mur : If it is approved of, they clam their lances*. 
" It is the moft honourable way of expreffing their 
u affent, or of conferring praife, to do it by their; 
u arms. . . • Criminal caufes may alfo be brought 
" before this great council of the nation. . . . 

n In the fame aflemblies are elected the chiefs or 
<c princes, whofe bufinefs it .is to diftribute juftice 
" through the towns and villages. To each of thefe 
" are joined a hundred affeflbrs chofen out of the 
" people, who affift the chief with their advice and 
f< authority.'. .... The kings are chofen 
'* for their noble birth ; the leaders or generals for 
" their peifonal valour f. The po_\ver of the kings is 
€t not arbitrary, but limited. The leaders are not fo 
4t much to give orders as examples: They ntuft fig- 
<€ nalize themfelves by their courage and a&ivity, 
44 and their authority mull be founded on efteem and 

" admiration Extreme youth does not 

€l exclude ftom the rank of prince or chief, thofe, 
c< whom their noble birth, or the diftinguiflied merit 
41 of their fathers intitle to this dignity. As they ad- 
vance in age, and acquire efteem, other young war- 
riors 



€ 
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** riots attach tbemfelves to them and fweH their te* 

44 tinue. Nor does any one bluih to be feen among 
fi thefe Attendants or Followers*. Yet they 
" have different degrees of rank, which are regulated 
" by the chief's own judgment. Among the follow- 
u ers is great emulation, who fiiall ftand higheft in 
** the chief's or prince's favour : Among the princes; 
" who fhall have the moft numerous and valiant at* 
f € tendants. This is their dignity, their ftredgth, td 
41 be always furrounded #ith a body of chofea 
** youths r This is their glory in peace ; their fecuri- 
" ty in war. And not only in theirWn nation, but 
" among neighbouring flates, they acquire a name 
« and reputation, in proportion to the number and 
u valour of their attendants. Then is their friend-* 
4t {hip fought after by embaffies, and cultivated by 
** prefects. . ... In battle, it would be a dif- 
cf grace to the chief to be excelled in courage by any 
" of his followers : A difgrace to his followers not 
41 to equal their chief. Should he periffy they would 
" be ezpofed to the higbeft infamy through life if 
u they (hould furvive hint! and efcape from battle. 
4t . . . .- The chiefs fight fbr victory r They for 
44 , their chief. . . . . To retain their followers 
€€ in their ferviee, no prince ot chief hath any other 
4c refource but war. They require of him one while 
*' a horfe trained for war : One while a victorious 
u and bloody lance. His table rudely ferved, but 

€i with 

* Kte rubor Uteir Comites of put. Tac. 
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" with great abundance, ferves them inftead or 
•« pay." 

All the mod diftinguilhed circumftances which .cha- 
racterize the ancient Gothic form of government, are 
contained, in this remarkable paffage. Here we fee 
Kings, who owe their advancement to an illuftrious 
extra£tion, prefiding, rather than ruling, over a free 
people. Here we fee the Nation aflembling at cer- 
tain ftated times, and making resolutions in their own 
perfons on all affairs of importance, as to enaft laws, 
to chufe peace or war, to conclude alliances, to distri- 
bute juftice in the lafl refort, and to ele£i magiftrates. 
Here alfo we diftinguilh a body of the Grandees or 
Chiefs of the nation, who prepare and propofe the 
important matters, the decifion of which is referved 
for the general affembly of all the free men : That is/ 
we trace here the firlt lineaments, if I may fo fay, of 
what was afterwards named in different" countries, 
<< The council of the nation," " The fenate," "The 

¥ ' mm. * 

u houfe of peers ," &c. Here we difcover the origin 
of that lingular cuftom, of having an elective General 1 
under an hereditary King ; a cuftom received among 
inoft of the nations of German extra&ion, who had 
either Mayors of the Palace, or Grand Marfhals, or 
Conftables, or Counts : For all thefe different names 
only expreffed the fame thing in different, countries.' 
Laftlv, if we examine with attention the words of 
Tacitus, we cannot doubt but Vaffalage and the Feu- 
dal Tenure had already taken footing among this peo- 
ple before ever they left their native forefts. For, al« 
Vol. I. S though 
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though pethaps they did not in thofe early timed give? 

lands in fee, and although their Fees or Fiefs were 
then perhaps nothing but arms, war-horfes, and ban- 
quets ; what we read of the reciprocal engagements 
between the Princes or Chiefs and their Followers, 
evidently contains whatever was effential to the na- 
ture of Vaflalage, and all the changes which were af- 
terwards made in it were only flight and accidental; 
occafioned by the conquefts and new eftabliihments, 
which followed from it* 

If we confider after this, the character of thefe na- 
tions, as it is flcetched out by Tacitus, we fhall not 
be furpri^ed ta fee them wedded to inftitutions which 
they found fo fuitable to their fituation and temper : 
For being, the mod free and warlike people upon 
earth, they muft have had a natural averfion to the 
authority of a fingle perfon ; and if they placed them- 
felves under leaders, it was only becaufe war cannot 
be conducted in any other form. As free men, they 
would only obey from choice, and be lefs influenced 
by perfonal authority than by reafon : As warriors, 
they conceived no other duty to be owing to a 
prince, than to be ready to fhed their blood for his 
caufe. 

But how came thefe men to preferve themfelves in 
fo great a degree of liberty ? This was owing to their 
climate and manner of life, which gave them fuch 
ftrength of body and mind as rendered them capable 
of long and painful labours, of great and daring ex- 
ploits. u Accordingly we have fince found liberty to 

" prevail 
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u prevail in North America : But not in the South*." 

Por the bodily ftrength of the northern warriors kept 
up in them that courage, that opinion of their own 
valour, that impatience of affronts and injuries, which 
makes men hate all arbitrary government, and defpife 
thofe who fubmit to it. Being lefs fenfible of pain 
than the more fouthern nations, lefs eafily moved by 
the bait of pleafure, lefs fufceptible of thofe paflions 
which make the fouHoo violently, and weaken it by 
making it dependent-en another's will, they were the 
lefs a prey to ambition, which flatters and intimidates 
by turns, in order to gain the afcendant : Their ima- 
gination more conftant than lively, their conception 
more fteady than quick, naturally refilling novelties, 
kept them from falling into thofe fnares, out of which 
they would not have known how to efcape. 

They were free, becaufe they inhabited an unculti- 
vated country, rude forefts and mountains ; and li- 
berty is the fole treafure of an indigent people : for a 
poor country excites no avidity, and he who poffeffes 
little, defends it eafily. They were free, becaufe they 
were ignorant of thofe pleafures, often fo dearly 
bought, which render the protection of a powerful 
matter neceflary. They were free, becaufe hunters 
and fhepherds, who wander about in woods through 
inclination or neceffity, are not fo eafily oppreffed as 
the timorous inhabitants of itclofed towns, who are 
there chained down to the fate of their houfes : and 

becaufe 

f Montesquieu. L'Efprit des Louu Tom. *. 
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becaufe a wandering^people, if deprived of their li- 
ber tj in one place, eafily find it in another, as well 
as their fubfiftence. Laitly, they were free, becaufe 
knowing not the ufe of money, there could not be 
employed againil them that inftrument of flavery and 
corruption, which enables the ambitious to colled and 
diftribute at will the figns of riches. 

Further, that fpirit of liberty, arifing from their 
climate, and from their ruftic and military life, had 
received new ftrength from the opinions it had pro* 
duced ; as a fucker which {hoots forth from the root 
of a tree, ftrengthens by embracing it. In effedt, 
thefe people, efteeming beyond all things, the right of 
revenging ah affront, the glory of defpifing death and 
periihing fword in hand, were always ready to attack 
tyranny in the firft who dared to attempt it, and irj 
whatever formidable fhape it appeared. 

By thefe means was liberty preferved among the 
inhabitants of Germany and the North, as it were in 
the bud, ready to bJolTom and expand through all Eu- 
rope, there to flourifii in their feyeral colonies. This 
powerful principle exerted the more ftrength in pro- 
port ioryas it was the more preiTed, and the whole 
m power of Rome having been unable to deftroy it, it 
made that yield in its turn from the time it began to 
be enfeebled, till it was entirely overturned. Indeed, 
there was fcarce a moment wherein thefe two oppo- 
file powers preferved an even balance. As foon as 
ever that of Rome ceafed to be fuperior, it was de- 
ftroyed. Its celebrated name, that name which had 

been 
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fteen {q long its fupport, was only a fignal of ven- 

x gcance, which ferved as it were to rally and afiemble. 
at the fame- inftant all the northern nations : And im- 
mediately all thefe people breaking ibrth as it were 
by agreement, overturned this unhappy empire, and 
formed out of its ruins limited monarchies ; dates not 
Jefs known before by name, . than by 'their focm of 
government. 

In effe&, we every where fee in thofe fwarms of 
{Germans and Scandinavians, troops of favage warri- 
ors who feem only born for ravage and deftru&ion,. 
changed into a fenfible and free people as foon as ever 
they had confirmed their conquefts $ impregnating 
(if 1 may fo fay) their institutions with a fpiritof or- 
d«r and equality ; elefting for their , kings fuch of 
their princes of the blood' royal as they Judged moft 
worthy to wear the crown ; dividing between thofe 
kings and the whole nation the cxercife of the fovc- 
reign" power ; referving to the general affemblies the 
right of making laws, and deciding important mat- 
ters ; and laftly, %o give a folid fupport to the pow-r 
ers immediately effential to monarchy, diftributin^ 
fiefs to the principal warriors, and afligning certain 
privileges proper to the feveral orders of the ilate. 

Such for a long time was the conftitution of all the 
governments which thefe people founded in Italy,, 
in Spain, in Gaul, in Britain at that memorable sera, 
which changed the fate and place of abode of fo ma- 
ny nations : An sera for ever memorable, fince here 
we trace the firft link (as it were) pf a new chain of 

events j 
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events ; and hence we fee Spring forth the laws, th$ 
jnanners and principles which have ever finge govern* 
cd fo many celebrated nations, whofe fuperiority of 
genius feems to have called them forth to determine 
one da j the fate of almoft all the reft of the world* 

One cannot without difficulty quit an objeel fo 
pleafing It is time, however, to confine myfelf to 
what more particularly relates to my fubjecl. All 
that we learn from the hiflorical monuments of the 
North perfectly confirms the teftimouy of Tacitus, 
^nd either gives or receives new light from the annals 
of the other Teutonic nations. This remarkable a- 
greement made M. de Montefquiei* fay that " in read- 
*? ing Tacitus, we eyery where fee the codes of the 
€t barbarous nations : And in reading the codes of 
H the barbarous nations, we are continually reminded 
41 of Tacitus." Notwithftanding this, we mull not 
flatter ourfelves that we can difcover exactly the ex- 
tent of power, which the ancient kings of Scandinavia 
enjoyed, nor the particular rights and privileges of 
each order of the Itate. If thefe were never very pre- 
cisely determined among a rude people, who had no 
other laws but cuftom, how can we diftin^uiih them 
exactly at the prefent great diftance of time ? All that 
we can obfeurely difcover, is, that the Danes, who 
before the arrival of Odin, weie divided into many 
nations, and lived in great independence, were by 
force of arms fubjefted to kings more abfolute, whom 
this conqueror. placed over them It is flill more pro- 
bable, that the fame thing happened to the Swedes* 

who, 
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who, according to* Tacitus, were in his time under 

the government of a fingle perfon. If this hiftorian 
is well informed, the point of time in which he has 
defcribed the Swedes, muft have been that immedi- 
ately after their eonqueft. This event alone will ac- 
count for that date of defpotifm in which he fuppofes 
them to be funk. u The Swedes *,** he tells us, 
*' honour ricfces as well as the Romans. And for 
" this reafon they have fallen under the dominion of 
" a fingle perfon. Their monarchy is no longer mo* 
l€ derated and limited by any reftri£lions ; but is'en- 
u tirely defpotic. The arms are not there as among 
u the other Germanic people, promifcuoufly found 
li in every one's hand, but they are kept fliut up un- 
€t der a clbfe guard ; and are even under the cuftody 
rt of a flave." This government fo " entirely, def- 
<c potic" was doubtlefs owing to fome accident : ac- 
cordingly it could not be of long duration* An arbi- 
trary government hath fince been re-eftabliihed in 
Sweden upon feveral occafions, but never for any 
long continuance. This climate, made for liber ty* 
always triumphs in the end over defpotic fway, 
which in other cpuntries hath always triumphed over 
liberty. 

The Danes were not long before they recovered 
their right of elefting their kings, and confequently 
all the other rights lefs eflential to liberty. It is true, 
the people feem always to have made it a law to chufc 

the 
* Lat. Suionui Tacit* Germ, e. 44* 
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the neareft relation of the deceafed king, or at Jcaft 
fome one of the royal family, which they refpefted as 
iffned from the gods. They ftill fhew the places 
-where thefe elections were made : And as Denmaik 
was for a long time divided into three kingdoms, we 
find accordingly three principal monuments of this 
coftom ; the one near L an den in Scania, the other at 
Leyra, dr Lethra, in Zealand, and the third near Vi- 
bnrg in Jutland. Thefe monuments*, whofe rude hulk 
has preferved them from the ravages of time, are og- 
ly vaft unhewn ftones', commonly twelve in nuinber, 
let upright and placed in form of a circle. Iji the 
middle is erected. a (tone much larger than the reft, 
on which they made a feat for their king *. The o- 
ther ftones ferved as a barrier to keep off the popu-' 
lace, and marked the place of thofe whom the people 
Lad appointed to make the election. They treated 
ftlfo in the fame place of the moft important affairs. 
But if the king chanced to die in war, or at a diftance 
from home, they formed upon the fpot a place after 
the fame model, by bringing together the largeft 
ftones they could find. The principal chiefs got upon* 
thefe ftones, and with a loud voice delivered their o- 
pinions ; then the foldiers who flood in ciowds about 
them fignified their approbation or affent by -claming- 
their fliields together in a kind of cadence, or by rait- 
ing certain fhouts. We know that this cuftom of e- 
kfting their kings in the open field prevailed among 

alt 
* Worm Monum. Daftic. 
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all the norther a nations, and was for a long time ne- 

ceffary, becaufe they had no cities. The emperors of 
Germany were for many ages elefted after the fame 
manner ; and the Poles, more attached to their an- 
cient cuftoms than other nations, have not to this day 
forfaken it- 

In Sweden, they joined to the other ceremonies 
which I have been defcribing, an oath-, reciprocally - 
taken between the king and his fubjefts *. One of 
the fenators, or judges of the provinces, convoked an 
affembly to make a new election immediately after 
the death of the king, and demanded with a loud 
voice of the people, if they would accept for king the 
perfon he named, who was always one of the royal 
family. When they had all given their confent, the 
new king was lifted up on the fhoulders of the fena- 
tors fj in order that all the people might fee and know 
him. Then he took Odin to witnefs, that he would 
obferve the laws, defend his country, extend its boun- 
daries, revenge whatever: injuries his predeceffors had 
received from their enemies, and would ftfike fome 
fignal ftroke which fliould render him and his people 
famous. This oath he renewed at the funeral of his 
jredeceflbr, which was ufually celebrated with great 

Vol. I. T pomp: 

* Dalin. Suea Rikes. H ift. torn, liamcnt, as foon as they are eledU 

1. chap. 7. ed, in chairs upon the fhoulders of 

f We preferve in England to the burgeffes, and fo expoling tHem 

this day a relique of this cuflom, to general view. T. 
by carrying our members of par* 
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pomp : And alfo on occafioh of the progrefs whic& 
he Was obliged to make through the chief provinces 
of the kingdom, in order to receive the homage of his 
fubje£ts. I relate here all the particulars of this ce- 
remony, becaufe the exadl conformity which we find 
between the manners of the Danes and Swedes. during 
the > ages of paganifm, will not fufFer us to doubt but 
that the kings of Denmark were defied after the 
fame manner. This fuppofition is confirmed-by what 
we can difcover of the ancient conftitution of the 
kingdom of Norway. But it is fufficient juft to men- 
tion here this identity of government in the three 
principal kingdoms of the North. To defcribe it mi- 
nutely in them all, would occafion tirefome repeti- 
* tiotrs. We have a remarkable fact, relative to this 
. matter, which it' will be of much greater confequence 
to know, as well on account of the great light which 
it throws on this fubjeft, as on account o£ its own 
itriking Angularity. 

A colony of Norwegians driven from their, own 
country by the tyranny of one of their kings, ,efta- 
blifhed itfelf in Iceland towards the end of the ninth 
century *'. Hiftory informs us, that immediately,, 
without lofing time, they proceeded to eleft magif- 
trates, to eoa£t laws, and, in a word,' to give their* 
government fuch a regular form, as might at once 
infure their tranquillity and independence. The fi- 
liation in which thefe Icelanders found themfelves is 

remarkable 

• - 

* Sec a robrc particular relation of this below', in Chap. X*. 
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jremarkable on many accounts. The genius of this 

people, their natural good fenfe, and their love of li- 
berty appeared upon this occafion in all their vigour. 
Uninterrupted and unreftrained by any outward force, 
we have here a nation delivered up to its own direc- 
tion, and eftablifKing itfelf in a country fepacated by 
vaft feas from all the reft of the world:. We fee, 
therefore, in all their inftitutions, nothing but the 
pure dictates of their own inclinations and fentiments, 
and thefe were fo natural, and fo fuited to their fitua- 
tion and character, that we do not find any general de- 
liberation, any irrefolution, any trial of different 
modes of government ever preceded that form of ci- 
vil polity which they at flrft adopted, and under 
which they lived afterwards fo many ages. JThe whole 
fettled into form as it were of itfelf, and fell into or- 
der without any effort. In like manner, as bees form 
.their hives, the new Icelanders, guided by a happy 
inftinc~t, immediately on their landing in a defcrt 
jfland, eftabliflied that fine cqnftitu tion wherein liber- 
ty is fixed on its proper bails, viz. a wife diflribution 
of the different powers of government. An admira- 
ble difcovery, which at firfl; fignt, one would think 
muft hav»e been the mafter- piece of fome confummate 
politician ; and which, neverthclefs, according to the 
remark of a great genius of this age *, was compleat- 

ed 

* M. de Montesquieu. the tcftimony of many ancient anr 

The following account is built on nals, both printed and manufcript, 
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ed here, as in other countries, by favages in the midft 

bfforcfts. 

' Nature having of itfelf divided the ifland into four 
provinces, the Icelanders followed this divifion, and 
eftablifhed in each of them a magiftrate who might be 
called the Provincial Judge. Each province was fub- 
divided into three Prefectures *, which had their re- 
fpe&ive Judges or Prefects. And laftly, each Pre- 
fecture contained a certain number of Bailiwicks ; in 
each of which were commonly five inferior magis- 
trates, whofe buiinefs it was to diftribute juftice in 
the firft inftance through their own diftrift ; to fee 
that good order was preferved in it f ; and to con- 
voke the affcmblies of the Bailywick, as well ordina- 
ry as extraordinary, of which all free men, who pof- 
fefled lands of a certain value, were members. In 
thefe affemblies they elected the five Judges or Bailifs, 
tvho were to be perfons : diftinguiflied for their wif- 

' - dom ; 

o£ the Icelanders themfelves : Of through their own fault. We 

which we find various notices and find in the Icelandic code this re- 

extracts in a multitude of hooks, markable law which Arngrim thu 9 

particularly in that of Torfaeus ci- renders into Latin. * Ejvfmodimep- 

ted above, and in Arngrim's wtfrk did impune cast'randi etiamft cum 

intitled Crymogaea. . corundum nece conjunftum fotet. Tit. 

* Only the northern province de Pupil, c. 1%. There is in the 

or quarter, being larger than the fame . code another Law which 

reft, contained four of thefe Pre- forbids the giving fuftenance or 

fectures. ' • relief of any kind to common beg- 

! f It Was the bufinefs of thefe gars. Tit. de Mendic. c. 39 & 3$. 

magiftrates to punifh the difib- Firji Edit, 
lute, particularly fuch as were poor 
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tlom ; and were required to enjoy a certain income in 

lands, for fear their poverty fliould expofe them to 
contempt or corruption. When the caufes were of 
any importance, the whole affembly gave their opi- 
nion. Without its full confent, a new member could 
not be received into their community. If any fuch 
offered himfelf, he applied to the affembly, who exa- 
mined his motives for making the requeft, and reject- 
ed it, if the petitioner had failed in honour on any oc- 
cafion, or was merely too poor : For, as the commu- 
nity maintained fuch of its own members as were by 
any accident reduced to' mifery or want # , it was their 
common intereft to exclude fuch peifons as were in- 
digent : They had for that purpofe a fund fupported 
by contribution, as alfo by what arofe from the fine?, 
which were the more considerable, as they ufed ia 
thofe times fcarce any other kind of punifhmentfi 

Laftly, 

* Thus the Affembly rebuilt they* punifliments. The ancient 

(at leaft in part) any man's houfe Germans and Scandinavians, the 

that was burnt down, bellowed a moft brave and free Tace of men 

new (lock of cattle on fuch as had that perhap's ever exifted, knew 

loft their own by any contagious fcarcely any other than pecuniary 

diftemper, &c. ' In thefe cafes the penalties. They carried this fpirit 

Bailiffs taxed each citizen accord- with them through all parts of 

ing to his fubftance. Fhji Edit. Europe, as appears from the Codes 

f It is a remark of the author of the ViGgoths, the l/urgundians 

of the SriRiT of Laws, a remark &c. But the governments which 

confirmed by the Hiflory of all they eftablilhed in the more fou- 

nations, that in proportion as any thern countries couid not fubilft 

people love liberty, the milder arc with f© much lenity. 

! 'fa 



Laftly, this fame affembly of the Bailiwick took care 
fo examine into the conduct of the Bailiffs received 
the complaints that were made againft them, and pu- 
rified them when cpnvi&ed of abufing their autho- 
ihy. 

A re-aflembly of the members, or at leaft of the 
deputies often fuch communities, represented, what I 
call a Prefecture. Each quarter or grand province of 
the ifland contained three of thefe, as we have already 
feen. The Chief of a Prefefture enjoyed confiderable 
dignity. He had a power to aflemble the ten com- 
munities within his diftrift. and prefided himfelf over 
all aflemblies of this fort, as well ordinary as extraor- 
dinary ; he was at the fame time head of the religion 
within his Prefecture. It was he who appointed the 
Sacrifices, and other religious ceremonies, which were 
celebrated in the fame place where they regulated 
their political and civil affairs. There lay an appeal 
to thefe Aflemblies from the fentence pronounced by 
the ma gift rates of the Bailiwicks, and here were de- 
termined 



In Iceland and Norway, alj ounce of fine filver. A cow com- 

crimes were rated at a certain monly coft two arks and a half, 

number of Marks. The Mark Hence we may judge of the quan- 

was divided into eight parts, each tity of filver that was then in thofe 

of which was equivalent to fix ells countries. But this remark mud 

of fuch fluff, as made their ordina- not be extended to Denmark, 

ry cloatlis. Confequently a Mark which was apparently richer. See 

was in value equal to 48 ells of Arngnni. Jon. Crymog. lib. I. p. 

this cloath. New a Markconfift- 86. Flrfi Edit. 
cd 6f fomewhat mere than an 
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termined whatever difputes arofe between thofe iafe* 

nor communities. Here alfo the prefeft received the 
tax, which each citizen was obliged to pay towards 
the expences of the religious worfhip ; and here he 
judged, in the quality of pontiff, fuch as were accufed 
of profaning temples, of fpeaking irreverently of the 
gods, or of any other && of impiety. The penalties 
inflifted on criminals of this fort confided for the 
mod part of fines, which the affemblies empowered 
the prefeft to levy, in order to lay them out in repair 
of the temples. But when any affair occurred of great 
importance, or which concerned the whole province,' 
then the members, or perhaps only the. deputies of 
the three Prefectures met together and compofed, 
what they called the States of the Quarter, or Pro- 
vince.' Thefe States did riot affemble regularly like 
the others, who were required to meet at Iealffi once a 
year ; nor do we know exaftly what were the obj efts 
of their deliberations. All that one can -conjecture is,, 
that they had recourfe to it, as to an extraordinary 
itieans of terminating fuch quarrels as arofe between 
the communities of the different Prefectures, or to 
obviate tome danger which threatened the whole pro- 
vince in' general. 

Superior to all thefe Affemblies of the leffer Com- 
munities and Provinces, were the States General 
of the whole ifland (Jilting) 9 which anfwered to the 
Als-heriar-ting of the other Scandinavian nations, to 
the WitUna- Gemot, or Parliament of the Anglo-Sax- 
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6ns*, to the Champs de Mars % or A May of the 

French, and to the Cortes of the Spaniards, &c. Thefe 
afiembled every year, and each citizen of Iceland 
thought it his honour and his duty to he prefent at 
them. The prefident of this great aflembly was So- 
vereign Judge of the ifland. He poffefled this ofl}cc 
for life, but it was conferred upon him by the States. 
His principal bufinefs was tb convoke $ie General 
Affembly, and to fee the obfervance of the laws ; 
hence the name of Lagmari, or Man of the Laws, was 
given to this magiftrate. He had a power of exa- 
mining before the General Eftates, and of reverfing 
all the fentences pronounced by inferior judges 
throughout the ifland, of annulling their ordinances,' 
and even of punilhing them, if the complaints brought 
againft them were well- founded. He cduld propofe 
the enacting of new laws,, the repealing or changing 
of the old ones :' and if they paffed in the General 
Affembly, it was his bufinefs to put them in execu- 
tion. After this people began to have written laws, 
and the whole ifland had adopted one common form 
of jurifprudence, it was the Supreme Judge who had 
the keeping of the original authentic copy, to which' 
all the others were to be conformable. To his judg- 
ment, and that of the aflembly, lay an appeal front 

the 

* Al-t'ing is compounded of All, Wittem-Gemot, " The Meeting of 

all, and Ting, a court of juftice, « the Wifc-men. v It is evident, 

aflize : Als-hiriat-ting fignifies, that all thefe exprefiions convey the 

** The Court of all the Lords." fame idea. 



ttie fentences given in the inferior courts. The Bai- 
liffs or Prefe&s, whofe fentence he revifed, were o- 
bliged to judge the caufe over again in his prefence, 
and he afterwards pronounced fentence both an the 
contending parties, and on the judges. The feat of 
being condemned and punifhed before fo numerous 
an affembly, was (as Arngrkn well remarks) a great 
check upon all thefe fubaltern judges, and ferved to 
keep ever j magiflrate within the bounds of his duty. 
Commonly the Seffion of thefe General Eftates lafted 
fixteen days, and they fhow at this time the place of 
their meeting, which began and ended with folemn 
facrifices. It Was chiefly during that feffion, that the 
Sovereign Judge exercifed his authority. Out of this 
aflembly his power feems not to have been confidera* 
ble : But he was at all times treated with great ho-* 
flour and refpefi y and was always confidered as the 
oracle of the laws and prote&or of the people. The 
Icelandic chronicles carefully note the yea* 1 , wherein 
each Judge was defied, and the time was computed 
by the years of his eleftion, as among the Lacedemo- 
nians by thofe of the E*hori. We fee by the lifl^ 
which Arngrioi has preserved of them, that there 
were thirty-eight from the beginning of the common- 
wealth to its diffolution : And we find in this number 
the celebrated hiftorian Snorro Sturlefon, whom I 
have already introduced to the reader's knowledge. 

. Sueh was the conftitution of a republic, which is 
at prefent quite forgotten in the North, and utterly 
unknown through the reft of Europe even to men of 

Vol. I. U much 
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tnuch reading, not with (landing the great number di 

poets and hiftorians, which, that republic produotd. 
But fame is not the portion of indigent nation?* ofpe- 
cisdly when remote, unconnected with the reft of 
mankind, and placed under a rigorous climate. It is 
eafy to difcover here the genius of all the € Gothic ** 
tribes, and their notions of government. That diftri- 
bution of the people into different communities fubor- 
dinate to one another, that right of being judged eve- 
ry one by -the members of his own community t> that 
care of watching over each citizen committed to the 
community of which he was a member, thofe general 
afTemblies of the whole nation, with whom alone the* 
legiflative power was depofited, &c. All thefe infti- 
tutions exifted among the Germans already in die 
time of Tacitus, and without doubt long before. 
They prevailed in Denmark and Sweden,, and we find 
numerous traces of them at this day. -They were 
carried into Iceland, and there brought to perfection. 
They followed the Saxons into England ; and when 
the times of confufion had caufed them to wear out 
of memory, the great Alfred immortalized his name 
by reviving them. It would be eafy to fliew traces 
of them in the firft eftablifhments of the Francs in 
Gaul, of the Goths in Spain, and the fame in feveral 
countries of Germany ; But a difplay of fo much eru- 
dition would be foreign to my plan. I only point 
out the way to the reader, and fhall leave him to pe- 

rufe 

• Celtic Ortg. 
f Teat GjMt, or Kclte, eollegiuxD|fodalitt* \ whence perhaps &//«. E> 
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i»ufe at his leifurc a fubjecl: fo fruitful and fo interfil- 
ing, whether he is difpofed to read what others have 
written on it, or to follow the train of his own reflec- 
tions. 

With regard to the laws, which prevailed in Scan- 
dinavia during the times of paganifm, all that we can 
fay for certain about them may be reduced within 
Terj fmail compafs. Tradition, cuftom, maxims learnt 
by heart, and above all, fimplic^ty of manners, ferved 
this people in the firft ages inftead of laws. They had 
maxims, which from time immemorial had been in 
the mouths of their fages, and which were thought 
to h,ave been delivered to the firft men by the gods 
themfelves. Such were thofe of which the Icelandic 
poets have preferved fome fragments, under the title 
of the «« Sublime Difcourfe of Odin/' 'as will be 
more particularly fhewn in the fequel of this work *. 
It is doubtful whether the ancient Danes, as well as 
their neighbours, had written laws, before their con- 
jverfion t6 Chriftianity. It is true, if we will believe 
Saxo the Grammarian, a king of Denmark named 
Frothc, who lived many ages before that period, pub- 
lifhed laws both civil and military, which were trans- 
mitted down to the time of that author. But this 
great antiquity renders the faft too fufpicious to be 
admitted upon the fingle authority of fuch an hifto- 
rian as Saxo. It would be running too great a ha- 
zard to argue on a fuppofition, built on fuch weak 

foundations $ 
* Sec Vol. II. towards the end. 
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foundations ; and that regard to truth, which ought 

to prevail over all other motives, obliges me for once"* 
to negle& domed ic information, and to havcrecourfe 
to foreign intelligence. 

The ancient inhabitants of Germany and Scandina- 
via emerged but {lowly from a ftate of nature. The 
ties which linked different families together were fo? 
a long time nothing but a confederacy to exercife vi- 
olence, or to repel it. They poffefied a great extent 
of lands, of which they cultivated but little, and re- 
futed on lefs : In fhort, they lived too feparate from 
each other, to have any great need of civil laws *, and 
their Chiefs had too little authority to make them 
obferved, if they had. Hence fo many little focieties 
and confederacies. Men banded together to revenge 
an injury : and the fentiment of honour, . as well o as 
intereft, made them faithful to each other in an aflb- 
ciation fo neceffary to their welfare. A man's rela- 
tions and friends ^vho h$d not revenged his ^death, 
would inftantly have loft that reputation which con* 
ftituted their principal fecurity. The inhabitants of 
Friezeland lived for a long time in a ftate of this kind, 
Moft of the other German nations had already advan- 
ced a ftep beyond this in the time of Tacitus. End- 
lefs diforders, the unavoidable confequenqes of the 
right of felf-revenge, had fuggefted to the wifer fort 
among them, the neceffity of ipagiftrates, who fhould 
interpofe their authority in private quarrels, and o- 
blige the offended perfon or his relations to receive ^ 
prefent from the aggreflbr ; that fo a compenfation 

bcin,g 
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being made far an injury, might prevent the confe* 
qnences of an eternal refentment, which from private 
perfons might extend to the public. And for fear 
that this manner of terminating differences fliould 
become 3 new fource of them, the compenfation * was 
detern&ined by an invariable rule, and commonly li~ 
mited to a pertain value in cattle, the only money 
Jsinown in thpfe ryide ages. A mark of fubmiffion of 
this fort fatisfied mens pride as to the point of ho- 
nour, gratified tfyeir avarice^ and fufficiently fecured 
them from a repetition of the offence. The Danes, 
in this refped, followed the fteps of the neighbouring 
nations. Mere parity of reafon might give one a right 
to fuppofe this, even if wp had npt more pofitive 
proofs ; but without accumulating thefe unneceflari- 
ly, we need only caft our eyes on the ancient laws of 
the conquerors of Great Britain. 1% is well known 
that the Angles and Jutes, who fliared with the Sax- 
ons in the honour of that conqueft, were Danifh na- 
tions, who came from Jutland and Slefwick. Now 
moft of the laws of that people are jftiil extant, and 
whoever will run over the collections, publiflied T>y 
Lambard, Wilkins, and Leibnitz, will not doubt but 
they were all dictated by the fame fpirit, and were 
really the fame in effect. It will be fufficient to 
quote a few particulars, to enable us \o judge of their 
general fpirit ; for this is all 1 undertake to {hew of 
them. As to their more particular minute circum- 
stances, they have doubtlefs varied a thoufand times, 

in 

* Scott. keUhyn % from Tcwt. Mtea, compenfare. E. 
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in different ages, and countries : But thefe we {hall 
not defcend to at prefent. 

The laws 'of the Saxons, as regulated Uy Charle- 
magne, and publifhed by Leibnitz *, eftablifhed a 
compofition in money for moft forts of crimes ; and 
for want of money this was to be paid in the flefh of 
cattle, every limb and joint of which had its known 
value regulated by law. They carefully diftinguifli- 
ed the different degrees of offence, as well as thofe of 
the rank, which the offended perfon bore in the ftate. 
Accordingly, for the murder of a grandee or a prince 
the compofition was 1440 fous\ 9 and the fame for e- 
very wound that deprived him of his hearing, fight, 
or ufe of his limbs. But if this injury was done to a 
free man, and not to a noble J, the compofition was 
only 120 fous $ 9 at the fame time, the murder of a 
flave was rated at 30 ; which was precifely the price 
of a fimple blow, that produced neither fwelling nor 
blacknefs, if given to a prince or noble. Much the 
fame proportions were obferved by the law of the 
Angles. Wounds given to a maiden werfc eftimated 
at double the rate they would have been, if given te 
a man of the fame rank of life, k was not the fame 
with a woman who had borne children. Outrages 

againft 

* Leibnitz Rer. Brunfwic. torn. $ The original is Roda, whence 

1 . ctmes the word Rotur'ur, by which 

f If the Author computes by the French exprefs at prefent, One 

modern money : It is 720 pence who is not a gentleman. 

Erglilh, or about 3I. fterling. T. § Sixty pence, or 5s. fterling. T § 
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againft modefty were alfo valued with a degree of 
exa&nefs, of which one would not have thought mat- 
ters of that nature fufceptible. " The laws of thefe 
" people," fays M. de Montefquieu, " judged of in- 
" fults offered to men by the fize of the wounds, nor 
46 did they Ihew more refinement as to the offences 
t€ committed: againft women : So that they feem to 
** have meafured injuries, as one meafures figures in 
" geometry." 

Thefe laws vary more in what relates to theft. By 
the law of the Saxons, it was in mod cafes punifhed 
with death. By that of the Angles, which doubtlefs 
approaches nearer to the laws of the other Danifh na- 
tions, the robber compounded by paying tripple the 
value of what he had ftolen. But when government 
had acquired a little more ft ability, and when the 
manners were a little more civilized, men were not 
fatisfied with oppofing to the diforder a barrier fo of- 
ten ineffectual. The magiftrates appointed to watch 
over the public peace, pretended that They were in- 
fulted 2L9 often as that peace was broken, and there- 
fbie over and above the compofition which. was to a- 
tone for the offence, they exacted a fine, either as a 
fatisfa&ion due to the publk, or as a recornpence for 
the trouble given themfelves in making up the differ- 
ence, and in protecting the offender. Thefe fines were 
for a long time. all, or almoft all the puniftiment, 
which could poffibly prevail among a valiant and free 
people,' who efteemed their blood too precious to bo 
flied any other way than in battle. Their kings had 

for 
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for trfany ages no other revenue than What arofe freai 
thefe fines, and from their own private demefnes : AVt 
other kinds of impofition were not known till long 
after that period of time, to which we at prefent con- 
fine our refearches. 

If this way of punifhing crimes may juftly pafs for 
lingular, that of eftablifbing proofs in the admini ft ra- 
tion of juftice may he efteemed no lefs fo. Here all 
the ignorance/ all the barbarity of pur ancestors ma- 
Tiifeft themfelves fo plainly, that it is not in the pow- 
er of our reflections to add to them. Their embar* 
raffment was fo great when: they endeavoured to dit 
tmguifh truth from faHhood, that they were obliged 
to have recourfe to the mo A ft range expedients and 
moll ridiculous practices. Thus they fometimes o- 
Miged the accufed to* produce a certain number of 
perfons called Compurgators •, not that thefe men 
had, or were fuppofed to have any knowledge of ther 
affair in queftion, but they were limply to fwear they 
were perfuaded the accufed fpoke true* Befides this, 
they often appointed what was calkd the Judiciary 
Combat, and how abfurd foever this Cuftom was, it 
was fo intimately connected with their opinions con- 
cerning deftiny and providence, that it triumphed for 
a long time over Religion, Popes, and Councils ; and 
though a hundred times proscribed, as often revived 
and appeared again under different ihapes. Laftly, 
when the difcovery of truth appeared to them to ex- 
ceed all human powers, they had recourfe to fuperna- 
tural means, and what they called Divine Judg- 
ments. 



^J 
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jf EifTs. They had many ways of consulting that o- 
racle. For as, according to their notions, all the ele- 
ments were animated by an Intelligence as- incorrup- 
tible in its juftice, as the Deity whence it fprung, 
they thought they had nothing to do but to unite the 
accufed perfon to one of thefe divinities, and fo oblige 
it to declare by the manner of its a&ing upon him, 
what judgment it entertained of his innocence. Thus 
fometim6s they caft him into a deep water, tied about 
with cords : If he funk, that is, if the Genius of the 
water received him into its bofom, it declared him to 
be innocent : If it rejected him, if he fwam upon the 
furface, he was looked upon as convicted of the 
crime*. This was called the Watert-Ordeal. 
Vol. I. X The 

* This kind of proof was more quitted. There is reafon to think 

dangerous, than it appears to have that, notwithilanding they took 

been, at firft fight ; for though a all poffible precaution, they alfcj 

man thrown into the water com- had recourse to certain preferva* 

monly finks at firft to the bottom, tives againft the effects of fire, an4 

yet as they tied him about with perhaps the fame that mounte- 

large cords, « and withs,' he foroe- banks in our times make ufe of, as 

times fwam on the furface fpite of oft as they amufe the people with 

his teeth. This kind of proof in- fpectacles of the fame kind. Be? 

deed, as well as that of Boiling fides this, men who were accuf- 

Water, was only for perfons of in- tomed to hard labour, to the toils, 

ferior rank. Others handled hot of hunting, and conusant handling, 

iron, or put their hands into a red- of arms, had rendered their skins 

hot gauntlet, or walked blind-fold fo thick and callous, that they p 

over burning plough-mares. If at could not eafily be hurt ; and as 

the end of certain days there re- for the Ladies, they were general- 

mained any marks of the fire on ly allowed Champions to undergo 

the hands or feet, the accufed were the trial, for them, firfi MdiU 
judged guilty ; if not, Jie was ac- 
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The proof by fire, or Fiery-Ordeal feems to have 
been more in ufe afterwards, and founded upon a dif- 
ferent train of jeafoning ; for in things of this nature, 
we mud not expeftfuch rude minds to aft very con- 
fidently. 

# As for the ceremonies which accompanied thefe 
kinds of proof, the cafes in which they were appoint- 
ed, and the other minute circumftances, they varied 
in different times and places : And as imitation and 
habit perpetuate cuftoms long after the caufes of them 
have ceafed, the Ordeal was praftifed during many 
ages by men, who doubtlefc believed nothing about 
the genii prefiding over the feveral elements, or the 
other doftrines of the ancient religion f. I fhall not 
enter on the minute hiftory of the Ordeal, &c. which 
was not peculiar to the ancient Danes, and may be 
found defcribed in other books J. I thought proper 
only to mark the connection between them and the 
doftrines of that Religion, which I defcribed in the 
preceding chapters : A connection which has been 

feldom 



* From hence to the end of the . the Watery Ordeal, or Proof 

chap, is omitted in the 2d edit, of by Swimming, has been employed 

the original. T. by the vulgar for the. trial of 

f Thus, long after Chriftianity Witchcraft, whenever they could 

Vas eftablifhed'among the Anglo- fiud means to put it in practice. T. 
Saxons, king Edward the Confef- \ Vid. Woimius in Monufn. 

for (a reputed faint) is faid to Danic. lib. i. c. 11. andSteph. Ste- 

Jiave put his mother to the proof phanius in his Notes on Saxe 

of the Burning Plough-Shares — Grammaticus. 
^ndeven down to our own times, 
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fddom attended to, and which fhews that it is only 

sfor want of ftudying mankind, that they appear to 
aft wholly without motives or principles of conduft. 
It .was king Valdemar the fecond ? to whom the glo- 
ry belongs of having abolifhed this abfurd and inhu- 

'xSan praftice in Denmark f- y 

* He feigned from the year Thus in the Antigone of Sopho- 

iaoa, to i*4i. T. cles, (Act. II. Sc. II.) we have 

f I cannot conclude this fub- the following remarkable paffage, 

je& without obfervingfthat we find which fhows it was not unknown 

tome traces of the Ordeal among in Greece, 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

" The guards acciis'd each other ; nought was prov'd, 

M But each fufpe&ed each, and all deny'd, 

" Offering in proof of innocence to grasp 

" The burning s/teel, to walk thro* fire, and take 

« Their folemn oath they knew not of the dedd." 

See Franklin's Sophocles and note obferves that the priefts, who were 

on the*above paffage.— See alfo to be of the family of the Hirpians, 

Stiernhok de Jur. Vet. Suec. lib. I danced on this occafion bare-foot 

c. 8. apud Dalin. Sue. Rik. Hift. on burning coals without burning 

torn. i. ch. 7. themfelves : This was apparently 

Pliny fpeaking of a feaft, which a relique of the Fiery Ordeal, Pliri. 

the ancient Romans celebrated e- Hift. Nat. lib. viL 2. 
*ery year, in honour of the fun, 
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CHAPTER IX. 



*Tbe pqffion of the ancient Scandinavians for arms t 
their valour : the, manner in which they made war* 
A digrejfion concerning thejiate of population among 
them* 



u TJ OME had reckoned from its foundation fii 
'* J-V hundred and forty years, when the arms of 
" the Cimbri were firft heard of among us. From 
" that time to the prefent have elapfed two hundred 
u and fix years more. So long have we been in con- 
<c quering Germany* And in the Courfe of fo tedious 
€l a war, what various loffes have been fuftained by 
" each party ? No nation hath given us more fre- 
44 quent alarms j neither the Samnites, the Carthagi- 
€i nians, the Spaniards, the Gauls, nor even the Par- 

- thians : 
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4 * thians : fo much lefs vigour hath thedefpotitf £oW- 
44 er of Arfaces had, than the liberty of the Germans* 
44 For, except the defeat of Craffus, what hath the 
44 conquered and proftrate Eaft to.ohjeft to the cuf- 
44 rent of our fuccefs ? Whereas the Germans have 
•* taken or defeated five generals of the Republic, 
41 who commanded fo many confular armies. They 
<c cut off Varus and three legions from Auguftiis 
" himfelf. Nor was that advantage obtained with 
" impunity, which Marius gained over them in Ita- 
«* ly, the divine Julius in Gaul, and Drufus, Tiberi* 
ts us, and Germtfnicus in their own country. And 
41 even.prefently after this, the tremendous threats of 
44 Caligula became the objed of their fpbrt. A re-» 
44 fpite followed, till profiting by our difcord and ci- 
44 vil wars, they attacked our legions in their winter 
44 quarters, and even undertook theconqueft of Gaul. 
** We have fince driven them back beyond the Rhine: 
4t but in thefe latter times, our viftbries over them 
/ u have been lefs real, than the pomp of our triumphs. 
44 If this people cannot be brought to love us, atleafli 
44 may they always hate each other 1 firice in the pre-* 
4i fent declining fates of the empire, fortune can grant 
" us no greater favour, than the dtflentions of our e- 
44 nemies V 

Such was the opinion entertained of the German 
and northern nations, by the people who conquered 
the refb.of the world. Such, according to the confef- 

fion 

• Tacit. Germ, c: 37, et c. 33. 
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fion of Tacitus; was that martial courage, that ar-* 
dour, that conftancy in defending and avenging theitf 
liberty, which fo early threatened the power of Rome j 
and in a few ages after overturned it- It is not my 
prefent bufinefs to write the hrflory of that great re- 
volution, which changed the face of Europe $ but my 
fubject leads me to difclofe its caufes, fince they are 
contained^ in the opinions and manners which 1 am 
dcfcribing. We only want here that penetrating eye^ 
feat deep fenfe and energy of ftyle, which diftinguifh- 
ed the author I have been translating. The fources 
-whence iffued thofe torrents of people, which from 
the North overwhelmed all Europe, the principles 
which put them in motion, and gave them fo much 
activity and force, thefe objects, fo grand and interest- 
ing, have been but {lightly and weakly treated of. 
The more enlightened people, who were the victims 
of thefe ravages, were too much prefled with the 
weight of their calamity, to have leifure to trace its 
remote caufes. Like the thunder which remains un- 
feen in the clouds till the moment it burfls forth, and 
whofe nature we have no time to ftudy while it is 
ftriking us > thefe unexpected irruptions would hard- 
ly become the objects gf refeaich, till after their ef- 
fects were forgotten. Hence the relations that have 
been given us of them, are fo uninterefting, confufcd 
and obfcure : faults to which every hiftory will be li- 
able which only gives us a heap of facts, without be? 
ing able to develope their caufes. The greateft part 
then of the historical phenomena of the middle ages 

can 
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pan only be explained by a deep infight into the man* 

iiers of the northern nations. It is only fr6m thence 
we can ever be able to comprehend what could induce 
whole nations to tranfport themfelves from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other ; could break through 
the ties of country, -which fo ftrongly attach men to 
the places of their birth ; could render them unani- 
mous in fuch ftrange projefts, and irtake them thus 
fpread themfelves beyond their own boundaries with 
fuch exuberance and impetuofity. 

I have already hinted, that the ancient Scandinavi- 
ans breathed nothing but war, which was at once 
with them the fource of honour, riches and fafety. 
Their education, laws, prejudices, morality and reli- 
gion! ft H concurred to make that their ruling paflion 
and only objeft. From their mod tender age they 
applied themfelves to learn the military art; they 
hardened their bodies, and accuilomed themfelves to 
cold, fatigue and hunger. They exercifed themfelves 
in running, in the chace, in fwimming acrofs the 
greateft rivers, and in handling their arms. The ve- 
ij fports of childhood itfelf, and of early youth were 
direfted all towafds this end : dangers were always 
intermingled with their play. For it confided in tak- 
ing frightful leaps, in climbing up the fteepeft rocks, 
in fighting naked with offenfive weapons, in wreftling 
with the utmoft fury : it was therefore common to 
fee them at the age of fifteen years already grown ro- 
buft men, and able to make themfelves feared in com- 
1>at. It was alfo at this age that tjieir young men 

became 
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became their own mailers, which they did by reced- 
ing a fword, a buckler, and a lance. This ceremony 
was performed in fome public meeting. One of the 
principal perfons t>f the affembly armed the youth in 
public* if This, we are told by Tacitus, was his 
" Toga Virilisy his entrance upon dignities. Before 
*' this he made only part of a family, now he became 
" a member of the date. 1 ' After this he was obliged 
to provide for his own fubfiflence, and was either now 
to live by hunting, or by joining in fome excursion a* 
gainft an enemy. Particular care was taken to pre* 
vent thefe young foldiers from enjoying too fearly an 
acquaintance with tjie oppofite fex, till their limbs 
had acquired all the vigour of which they were capa- 
) ble. Indeed they could have no hope to be accepta- 
ble to the women, but in proportion to the courage 
and addrefs they had (hown in war and in their, mill* 
tary exercifes. 4- ccor dingly we fee in an ancient fong, 
preferved by Bartholin * f a king of Norway extreme- 
ly furprized that, as he could perform eight different 
exercifes, his miftrefs fliould prefume to rejeft his 
fuit. I fliall frequently have occafion to produce new 
inftances of this manner of thinking among their wo* 
men : it is fufficient at prefent to obferve, that they 
were not likely to foften their children by too much 
delicacy or indulgence.* Thefe tender creatures were 
generally born in the midft of camps and armies. 
Their eyes, from the moment they were firft opened, 

faw 
* See a translation of this in the fecond volume. 
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faw nothing but military fpe&acles, arms, effufion of 

blood, and combats either real or in fport : thus as 
they grew up from their infancy, their fouls were 
early difpofed to imbibe the cruel prejudices of their 
fathers*' 

Their laws for the mod part (like thofe of the an- 
cient Lacedemonians) feemed to know no other vir- 
tues than thofe of a military nature, and no other 
crimes but cowardice. They infliftcd the greateil 
penalties on fuch as fled the firft in battle. The laws 
of the ancient Danes, according to Saxo,- excluded 
them, from fociety, and declared them infamous. A- 
mong the Germans this was fometimes carried fo far 
as to fuffocate cowards in mud ; after which, they 
Covered them over with hurdles : to fhew, fays Taci- 
tus, that though the punifliment of crimes fhould be 
public, there are certain degrees of cowardice and in- 
famy which ought to be buried m eternal {Hence. 
The moft flattering diftin&ions were referved for fuch 
as had performed fome fignal exploit ; and the laws 
themfelves diftributed men into different ranks ac- 
cording to their different degrees of courage, frotho, 
king of Denmark, had ordained, according to Saxo, 
that whoever folicited an eminent poll in the army, 
ought upon all occafions to attack one enemy ; to face 
two ; to retire only, one ftep back from three ; and 
not to make an actual retreat till aflaulted by four. 
Hence was formed that prejudice fo deeply rooted a- 
mong thefe people, that there was no other way to 
acquire glory, but by the profeffion of arms, and a 

Vol. I. Y fanatic 
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fanatic Valour : a prejudice, the force of which dis- 
played itfelf without obftruftion at a time, when lu- 
xury was unknown ; when that defire, fo natural, and 
fo aftive among men, of drawing upon themfelves the 
attention of their equals, had but one fingle dbjeft and 
fupport ; and when their country and their fellow ci- 
tizens had no other treafure but the fame of their ex- 
ploits, and the terror thereby excited iirtheir neigh- 
bours. 

The rules of juftice, far from checking thefe preju- 
dices, had been themfelves warped and adapted to 
their bia3. It is no exaggeration to fay, that all the 
* Gothic and' Celtic nations entertained opinions on 
this fubjeft, quite oppofite to the theory of out times. 
They looked upon war as a real aft of juftice, anct 
efteemed force an inconteftible title over the weak, a 
vifible mark that God had intended to fubjeft them to 
the ftrong. They had no doubt but the intentions of 
this divinity had been to eftablifh the fame dependance 
among men which there is among animals, and fetting 
out from the principle of the inequality of men, as 
our modern civilians do' from that of their equality, 
they inferred thence that the weak had no right to 
what they could not defend. This maxim, which 
formed the bafis of the law of nations among the an- 
cient inhabitants of Europe, being % dictated by their 
mod darling paffion, we cannot wonder that they 
ihould fo fteadily aft up to it in practice. And which, 
after all, is word ; to aft and think as they did, or 
like the modern^, with better principles to aft as ill? 

As 
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As to the ancienf nations, we attribute nothing to 

them here but what is juftified by a thoufand fads. 
Thej adopted the above maxim in all its rigour, and, 
gave the name of Divine Judgment not only to the 
Judiciary Comsat, but to conflicts and battles of all 
forts : vi&ory being in their opinion the only cet tain 
mark by which Providence enables us to diflinguifh 
thofe, whom it has appointed to command others. 
" Valour, fays a German warrior in Tacitus, is the 
" only proper goods of men* The Gods range them- 
'• felves on the fide of the ftrongeft. *. ,? 

•Laftly, Religion, by annexing eternal happinefs to 
the military virtues, had given the laft degree of acti- 
vity to the ardour and propenfity thefe people had for 
war. There were no fatigues, no dangers nor tor- 
ments capable of damping a paffion fo well counte- 
nanced, and the defire of meriting fo great a reward. 
We have feen what motives this religion offered to 
its votaries ; and we cannot fail to recall them in read- 
ing fome inftances of that courage which diftinguifhed 
the ancient Scandinavians, and of their contempt of 
death itfelf, which 1 mail produce from the mod au<- 
thentic chronicles of Iceland. 

Hiftory informs us, that Harold furnamed Blaa- 
taand or Blue Tooth (a king of Denmark, who 
reigned in the middle of the tenth century) had found- 
ed on the coafis of Pomerania, which he hadfubdued, 

a city 

* Tacit, hift. lib. IV. c. 17. Pellouticr hifb dcs Ccltes, tam. I. p. 
415. 
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a city named Julin or Jomfburg ; where he fent * co* 

lony of .young Danes, and bedowed the government 

on a celebrated warrior named Palnatoko. This new 

Lycurgus had made of that city a fecond Sparta, and 

every thing was directed to this Jingle end, to form 

complete foldiers. The author who has left us the 

hiftory of this colony affures us, that " it was for- 

" bidden there fo much as to mention the name of 

* 

" Fear, even in the mod imminent dangers *.*• No 
citizen of Jomfburg was to yield to any number how- 
ever great, but to fight intrepidly without flying, e- 
ven from a very fuperior force. . The fight of preftnt 
and inevitable death would have been no excufe with 
them for making any the lead complaint, or for 
fhewing the flighted appreheniion. And this legifla- 
tor really appears to. have eradicated from the minds 
of mod of the youths bred up under him, all traces 
of that fentiment fo natural and fo univerfal, which 
makes men think on their dedruclion with horror. 
- Nothing can {hew this better than a (ingle fad in their 
hi dory, which deferves to have place here for its An- 
gularity. Some of them having made an irruption 
into the territories of a powerful Norwegian lord, 
named Haquin, were overcome fpite of the obflinacy 
of their refidance ; and the mod didinguifhed among , 
them being made prifoners, were, according to the 
cudom of thofe times, condemned to death. The 

news 

* See Jomfwikinga Saga, irr Bartholin, de cauf. contempt, mort, * 
lib. i. c. % 5. n 
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pews of this, far from affli&ing them, was, on the 

contrary, received with joy. The firft who was led 
jto punifhment was content to fay, without changing 
countenance) and without ex pr effing the leaft fign, of 
fear, " Why fliould not the fame happen to me as did 
f * to my father ? He died, and fo mult I." A war- 
rior, named Thorchill, who was to cut off the head 
of the fecond, having a&ed him what he felt at the 
fight of death, he anfwered, that " he remembered 
f* too well the laws of Jomfburg to utter any words 
«' that denoted fear." The third, in reply to the 
fame queftion, faid, 4C he rejoiced to die with gfy>ry f 
? and that he preferred fuch a death to an infamous 
« life like that of Thorchill's." The fourth made 
an anfwer much longer and more extraordinary. u I 
fuffer with a good heart \ and the prefent hour is 
to me very agreeable* 1 only beg of you," added 
he, addreffing himfelf to Thorchill, " to be very quick 
in cutting off my head ; for it is a queftion often 
44 debated by us at Jomfburg, whether one retains a^ 
ny fenfe after being beheaded. I will therefore 
grafp this, knife in my hand ; if after my head is 
44 cut off, I ft r ike it towards you, it will ihew I have 
" not loft all fenfe : if I let it drop, it will be a proof 
44 of the contrary. Make hafte therefore, and decide 
44 the difpute.'' * Thorchill' adds the hiftorian, * cut 
4 off his head in mod expeditious manner, but the 
4 knife, as might be expected, dropt from his hand.' 
The fifth {hewed the fame tranquillity, and died ral- 
lying and jeering his enemies. The fixth begged of 

Thorchill, 



u 
it 



<i 
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Thorchill, that he might not be led to ptmifhment like 

a iheep * ; " ftrike the blow in my face,*' faid he, u I 
$i will fit ftill without fhrinking ; and take notice 
u whether I once wink my eyes, or betray one fign 
" of fear in my countenance. For we inhabitants of 
" 'Jomfburg are ufed to exercife ourfelves in trials of 
'* this fort, fo as to meet the ftroke of death, without 
?< once moving.' 9 He kept his promife before all the 
fpeftatois, and received the blow without betraying 
* the leaft fign of fear, or fo much as winking his eyesf. 
The feventh, fays the hiftorian, " was a very beauti- 
€i ful young man, in the flower of his age. His long 
*' fair hair, as fine as filk, floated in curls and ringlets 
" on his fhoulders. Thorchill a feed him what he 
€s thought of death ? I receive it willingly, faid he, 
" fince I have fulfilled the greateft duty of life, and 
*' have feen all thofe put to death whom I would not 
* furvrve. I only beg of you one favour, not to let 
P my hair be touched by a flave, or flained with my 
« blood t^ 

This conftancy in the laft moments was not, how- 
ever, the peculiar effect of the laws and education of 

the 



* Barthol. lib. i. a 5. p. 51. N hair in his ad. edit. 

f Barthol. iticL Bartholin gives the fpeech of the 

$ In Bartholin it is, Idunicuma Fight h perfon, which, though 

tepeto, ne mancipia me ad mortem fpirited, being not fo ftriking as 

ducantj neu qui/ tc inferior capillum the former, our author has omit- 

meum teneat, &c. M. Mallet has ted. T, 

omitted the circumftapce of the 
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the Jomibiirgians. The other Danes have often giiteff 
the fame proofs of intrepidity ; or rather this was the 
general char after of all the inhabitants of Scandinavia < 
It was with them an inftance of fhameful pufillanimi- 
ij to utter npon fuch occafions the leaft groan, or to 
change countenance, bat efpecially to fhed tears. The 
Danes, fajs Adam of Bremen *, " are remarkable for 
u this, that if they have committed any crime, they 
" had rather fuffer death than blows. There is no 
u other punifhment for them but either the a£e, or 
M fervitude. As for groan?, complaints and other 
f * bemoanings qf that kind, in which We find relief, 
*' they are fo detefted by the Danes, that they think 
€l it mean to weep for their fins, or for the death of 
" their deareft relations." But if a private foldier 
looked upon tears as peculiar to weaknefs or flavery,- 
their great warriours, the chiefs, all who afpired to 
fame and glory, carried the contempt of death much 
further. King Regner, who, as I have once before 
obferved, died finging the pleafure of receiving death 
in the field of battle, cries out at the end of a ftanza, 
u the hours of .my life are palled away, I fhall die 
<c laughing t : M And many pafiages in ancient hiftory 
plainly fhew that this was not a poetical hyperbole. 
Saxo, fpeaking of a fingle combat, fays, that one of 
the champions fell, laughed, and died, an epi- 
taph 



* Adam Bremen, de fitu Daniae, e. 313. 
f BarthoLp. 4* 
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iaph as Ihort as energetic*. An officer belonging td 
a king of Norway, celebrating in verfe the death of 
his matter, concludes his elogium with thefe words, 
" It fhall hereafter be recorded in hiftories, that king 
* c Halfer died laughing f .'* A warrior having been 
thrown upon his back, in wreftling with his enemy, 
and the latter finding himfelf without his arms, the 
vanquished perfon promifed to wait without changing 
Iris pofture while he fetched a fword to kill him 9 and 
he faithfully kept his word. To die with his arms 
in his hand was the vow of every free man ; and the 
pleafing idea they had of this kind of death, would 
naturally lead them to dread fuch as. proceeded from 
difeafe and old age. In the joy, therefore, which they 
teftified at the approach of a violent death, they might 
frequently exprefs, no more than their real fentimentsy 
though doubtlefs it was fometimes intermixt with o- 
flentation. The general tenor of their conduct proves" 
that they were moft' commonly fiacere in this ; and 
fuch as know the power which education, example 
and prejudice have over men, will find no difficulty in 
receiving the multitude of teftimonies, which antiqui- 
ty hath left us of their extraordinary valour* c< The 
«' philofophy of the Cimbri," fays Valerius Maxi- 
mus, " is gay and couragious : they leap for joy in a 
" battle, that they are going to quit life in fo glori- 



* c ous 



* Saxo Gram. lib. ii. et vide Bodvar's Biarka Saga apud Barthol. 
•lib. i. c. 1. p. 5. 
f Barthol. p. 6. 
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u dug a manner : in ficknefs they lament for fear of 
" a fliamefol and miferable end *. Cicero remarks, 
that in proportion as men are intrepid in war, they 
are weak and impatient under bodily pains. " Happy 
*' in their miftake," fays Lucan, " a*e the people 
u who live beneath the Pole ! perfaaded that death is 
*' only a paflage to a long life, they are undifturbed 
by the mod grievous of all fears, that of dying, 
Hedce they eagerly run to arms, and thfeir minds 
are capable of meeting death : hence they efteem it 
u cowardice to fpare a life which they fliall fo foon 
*' recover f." The Hiftory df ancient Scandinavia is 
full of paflages expreffive of this manner of thinking. 
The illuftrious warriors, who found themfelves waft- 
ing by fome lingering fllneft, were not always con- 
tent barely to excufe their fate. They often availed 
themfelves of the few moments that were yet remain- 
ing, to fhake off life by a way more glorious. Some 
of them would be carried into a field of battle, that 
Vol. I. Z they 

* VaL Max. lib* ii. cap. 6. p. i I. Lucan's words is given an the text,' 

Cicero Tufc. Qu^eft. lib. u. cap. the Reader will be glad to fee the 

nit. original here. 

f As only a loofe paraphrafe of 

Orbe alio Jongd? canltitfi cOgnita, vita 
Mors media eft. Certe pop^i fuot de/frick Ar&M 
jFelices ttrore/uo t quo* Hie trmarvm 
Maxim** baud urgei leihi metus ; inde ruendi 
Inferrum mens prtna vtris t animaqut eafacei 
Jtiortis i it ignavum nditurd par&rt vita, 

Lib. a 
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they might die iu the engagement : others flew them-* 
felves : many procured this melancholy fervice to be? 
performed them by their friends, who confidered this 
as a moft facred duty. <L There is on a mountain in 
" Iceland/' fays the author of an old Icelandic ro- 
mance # > " a rock fo high, that no animal can fall 
" from the top and live. Here men betake them- 
" felves when they are afflicted and unhappy. From 
u this place all our anceftors, even without waiting 
" for ficknefs, have departed unto Odin. It is ufe- 
" left, therefore, to give ourfelves up to groans and 

■' complaints 



* The old Saga, or hifkory pie. Apud Htrulos, (ays he, tut 

here quoted, contains a mixture fenibus y tuc ^gratis fas erat vita* 

of truth and fi&ioh, but fhews us producer e : etji quern fenium occupaf- 

plainly what opinion was held of fit, aui morbus % rogare is cogebatur 

Suicide* and how commonly it prepitvjuos, ut quomprmum bomiAtu* 

was pra&Ued heretofore in the numero turn toHcrent. Procop.Goth. 

North. lib. ii. c. 14*. .- 

Procopius attributes the lame Silius fays ot thfe ancient inha* 

thing to the Heruli, a Gothic peo- bitants of Spain* 

Prodiga gens anim'e, & prcperare fadilhrna mortem ; 
2?amque ubi tranfeendit fiorenUs virions annas t 
Impatient avifpernit novifie fencfiam 
Etfati modus in dextra eft. 

Allthefe authorities, which it proach the ancient Scandinavian* 

would be eafy to multiply, prove with thefe barbarous prejudices, 

that I attribute nothing to the without condemning at the fame 

northern nations, which is not po- time the anceftors of half the na- 

fitivcly confirmed by hiftorians, as tionsof Europe. Vid. Pcllcutier, 

well ftrangers as their own coun- torn. ii. lib. 3. ch. «8. Firft Edit. 
trymen 5 and that one cannot re- 
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P complaints, or to put our relations to needlefe ex- 

1' pences, fince we can eafily follow the example of 
'* our fathers, who have all gdne bj the way of this, 
'? rock." There was fuch another in Sweden, appro- 
priated to the fame.ufe, which was figuratively called 
the Hall of Odin, becaufe it was a kind of veftibule 
or entry to the palace of that God **. Laftly, if none, 
of thefe reliefs were afforded, and efpecially when 
Chriftianity had baniihed thefe cruel pr aft ices, the 
Vetoes confoled themfelves at leaft by putting on com- 
plete 



* We have a particular defrrip- « fea, encompaffed on three fides 

$on of thia place by Sir William *• with ftcep and rugged rocks* 

Temple ; which it will be worth " and that in the time of the Go- 

while to produce at large.. '* thic paganiim, men that were 

•« I will not,** he feyv" trouble " either fick of difeafes they ef- 

*♦ myfelf with more paflages out M teemed mortal or incurable, or 

" of the Runic poems concerning " ejfe grown iavalid with age, an<t 

" this fuperftitious principle (of " thereby paft all military action* 

* preferring a violent death, &c.) «« and fearing to die meanly and 

a but will add a teftimony of It, ** bafely (as they efteemed it) in 

" which was given me at Nime- " their beds, they ufually caufed 

" guen, by Count Oxenftern, the «* themfelves to be brought to the 

" firft of the Swedifh embafladors " neareft part of thefe rocks, and 

41 in that .affembly. In difcourfe " from thence threw themfelves 

? upon this-fubjeel, and in confir- " down into the fea, hoping by 

V mation of tills opinion having '* the boldnefi of fuch a vioknflf 

" been general among the Goths " death, to renew the pretence of 

« of thofe countries; he told me " admiflion into the Hall of Odin 

" there was ftill in Sweden a place «' which they had lofj, by failing 

" which was a memorial of it, " to die in combat, and with their 

" and was called Odin's Hall. " arms." Mifcellanea, Tart II* 

««' That it was a great bay in the Effay 3. part 4 V 
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plete armour as foon as they found their mid ap* 
proachiog $ thus making (as it were) a folemn pro- 
teft againft the kind of death to which they were for- 
ced involuntarily to fubmit. After this, it will not 
be thought wonderful that the clients of a great lord, 
and all thofe who inlifted under a chief for fome ex- 
pedition, fliould make a vow not tp furvive thei* 
commander 5 or that this vow Ihould always be per- 
formed in all its rigour f . Neither will it be fur- 
prizing that private foldiers ihould fometimes form 
among themfelves a kind of fociety or confraternity, 
in which the feveral members engaged, at the expence 
of their own lives, to avenge the death of their aflb- 
ciates, provided it were honourable. and violent. All 
thefe dangers were, in their opinion, fo many favour- 
able and precious occafions of meriting glory and eter- 
nal happinefs. Accordingly, we never find any among 
ihefe people guilty of cowardice, and the bare fufpi- 
cion of that vice was always attended with univerfal, 
contempt. A man who had loll his buckler, or who 
had received a wound behind, durft never more ap- 
pear in public. In the hiflory of England f, we fee 
a famous Danifli captain named Siward, whp had fent; 
his fon to attack a province in Scotland, aik with 
great coolnefs thofe who brought the news of his 

death, 

* The fame thing prevailed a- firfl Edit. 
mong divtrfe Celtic nations : they f Brompton. Uhb. Jom. Chro*. 

called thofe who thus engaged nk. p. 94$. 
themfelves to their chiefs, Joldurii, 



lileathj whether he bad received his wounds behind or 
before ? The meffengers telling him he was wounded 
before, the father cries out, f ' then I have only caufe 
" to rejoice ; for any ofher death would have been 
" unworthy of &)e and my fon. ,? A conqueror could 
not exercife a more terrible vengeance upon his cap* 
tives, than to condemn them to flavery. u There is/* 
fays Saxo, " in the heart of the Danes, an infur- 
? moiintable averfion to fervitude, which makes them 
" efteem it the moft dreadful of all conditions */* 
The fame hiftorian defcribes to us a king of Den- 
mark, named Frotho, taken in battle by a king his e- 
nemy, and obftinately refufing all offers of life which ~ 
that prince could make him. <* To what tnd," fays 
he, " fhould I referve myfelf for fo great a difgrace ? 
^ What good -can the Remainder of flay life afford me, 
<f that can counterbalance the remembrance of my; 
w misfortunes, and $&e regret which ipy mifery 
i% would caufe me ? And even if you fliould reftore 
u me my kingdom, if you {hould bring me back my 
H lifter, if you fliould repair all the lofs of my trea- 
*f fure, would all this recover my honour ? All thefe 
" benefits would neyer replace me in my former 
i€ ftate, but future ages would always fay, Frotho 

*' HATH 3EEN TAKEN BY HIS ENEMY." In all com- 

bats, and the number of them is prodigious in the 
ancient hiftories of tfye North, we always find both 
parties continually repeating the words glory, ho- 
nour, 

* Saxo Granun. lib. xlu 
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nour, and contempt of death, and By this means raifl- 
iiig one another to that pitch of enthuiiaf*i, * whicfy 
produces extraordinary a&tons. A general never ibr-, 
got to remind his troops of thefe motives when he was 
going to give battle ; and not uofrequently they pre-* 
vented him, and flew to the engagement of themfelves, 
chanting fongs of war, marching in cadence, and raif. 
ing ihouts of joy. 

Laftly, like the heroes of Homer, thofe of ancient 
Scaqdinavia, in the excefs of their over-boiling cou- 
rage, dared to defy the Gods themfelves. 4i Though 
*.* they fliould be ftronger than tfee Gods,'* fays a 
boaftful warrior fpcaking of his enemies, " I would 
(t absolutely fight them *" And in Saxo Gramma- 
ticus we hear another wifhing ardently that he could 
but meet with Odin, that he plight attack him : -ex* 
preffing his mind by ; verfes to this effe&. '•Where 

V at prefent is he., wbon* they call Odi?> that warri- 

V or fo completely armed, who hath but one ?ye to 
" guide him ? Ah, if I could but fee him, this re* 
« doubted ipoufe pf Frigga ; in vairj flaould he be co* 
*' vered wftfc his fnow- white buckler, in vain mount- 
** ed upon bis lofty deed, he fliould not leave his a- 
«* bode of Lethra without a wound. If is lawfu^ tQ 
«* encounter a warrior god t«" 

* Bartholin, lib. i. c. 6. author relates that a Daniih prince, 

f Saxo Gram. lib. ii. apud rismed Hother, refilled the united 

Barthol. lib. i.*c. 8.— The fame forces of Q din, Thor, and the fqua- 

dron\ 
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. A paffion fo ftrong, fo general and fo blind could 

not bat give a tinfture of its character to whatever it 
Could poffibly extend to ; and therefore we muft not 
be furprized that they ihould take it into their heads 
to deify the inftruments of war, without which that 
paffion could not have been gratified. From the car~ 
lieft antiquity* they paid divine honours to their 
fwords, their battle-axes, and their pikes. The Scy- 
thian* commonly fubftituted a fword as the mod pro- 
per fymbol to reprefent the fupreme god. It was by 
planting a fpear in the middle of a field, that they u- 

fually 



drons of die gods. " And the vie- be mentioned becaufe they fhew 

•* tory," he adds, " would have us what manner of thinking pre- 

u remained with the gods, if Ho- vailed among the people who in* 

" ther, breaking' through their vented ftories of this fort. From 

* thickeft ranks, and aflailing them them we may at leaft infer that 
" with fuch fury as a mortal can the confidence with which their 

* fuperior beings, had not render- bodily ftrength and courage in- 
" ed theclubofthegodThorufe* fpired thefe ancient Danes muft 
" lefs, by cutting it off at the han- have been exceifive to make them 
a die. Weakened bythisfudden brave, and defy whatever was moft 
" and unexpe&ed ftxoke,tbe gods formidable in their fyftem of reli- 
" .were forced to betake them- gion. But Diomedes*s wounding 

* fclvcs to flight,** [Saio. lib. iii. Venus concealed in a cloud, his 
BarthoL lib. i. c 6.] It was a re- defying Jupiter, as well as the o- 
ceived opinion among them, that ther combats of men with the gods 
a man might attack and fight the defcribed in the Iliad, have alrea- 
gods ; and it is needlefs to remark dy mown us, to what a degree of 
with Saxo, that thefe were only intoxication and madnefs men may 
imaginary deities. No one is arrive, whp think themfelves a1?ove 
tempted to take fuch relations li- all fear. Firfi Edit, 

ttrally, and they only defcive to 
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ftially maiked out the place let apart £dt prayer* *nd 
facrifiees : and when they had relaxed from their pri- 
mitive ftridnefs, fb far as tri build temples and fet *p 
idols in them* they yet preferred fotne traced of the 
ancient cuftbm, by^ putting a tword in the hands of 
Odin's ftatnes. The refpeft they had for their arms 
made tbem alfo fwear by inftruments fo valuable/ and 
to ufeful, as being the moft facred things they knew. 
Accordingly* in an ancient Icelandic poem, a Scandi- 
navian, to affiire himfejf of a perfcui's good faith, re- 
quires him to fwear " by the fhouider tiif a hoife, and 
** the edge of a Sword*." This oath was ufual 
more efpecially on the eve of fome great engagement : 
the foldiers engaged thetnfelves by an oath of this 
kind, not to flee though their enemies fhould be never 
fo fuperior in number. 

from 

• /The paffage at large, as translated by Bartholin (lib- i. cap. 6.) 

J* 

yuramt* mibtftius em»ia dabti 

Ad iattu nanus, et adfcuti isdtremitotem, 

Ad 'fit* arm»m t M md gjlapii aciem, &c. 

tt is therefore with peculiar pro^ o* Denmark call ujfon hb cofti- 

priety and decorum (as is well ob- panions to Swear bfon Big 

ferved by his commentators) that sword ; 
our Shakefpear makes his Pr i n c e 

_ _ Qome hither gentlemen, 

And lay your hands againe upon my fword, 

Never to fpeake of this that you have heard* 

S-weate by my Sword. — * 

Hamlet. A. j. fc. ult. T, 
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, From the fame fburce proceeded that propenfity t<* 
duels and fingle combats, fo remarkable among all 
the * Gothic ** nations, and which of all their barba- 
rous cuftoms, has been mod religioufly kept up by 
their prefent descendants In Denmark, and through 
all the North, they provoked a man to fight a duel, 
hj publicly calling him Nidding or " infamous f : " 
Vol* I. A a for 



* Celtic. Qrig. „ Engliih hiftory how much thit 

.f in -the fame manner a* giving name Was dreaded and abhorred 

the lie is the higheft provoca- by our anceftors. King William 

tion in modern times, becaufe it Rufus having occafion to draw to- 

implies a charge of meannefs, falf- gether fuddenly a body of forces, 

hood and cowardice : fo the word only fent word to all fuch as held. 

Niding or ^ithing anciently of him in fee, that thofe who did 

inc'udedin it the ideas of extreme not repair to his afliftance, fhould 

wickednefs, mcahnefs and infamy, be deemed Nithi*ng • and with- . 

It fignified a villanous bafe wretch, out further fummons, they all 

a daftardly coward, a forded ftingy flocked to his ftandard. Rex ir£ 

worthless creature : ( Homo feeler a- . infiammatus, fays Matthew Paris* 

tuty nequam, apojlata* fetdifragus y Jlipendiarios milites fuas Anglos con- 

fumme infamu % fordide parous^ Izfc. gregot, et ahfque mora, ut ad ob/idio- 

being derived by the greateft ety- nem veniant,jubet % nift -velintfub no- 

mologift of the prefent age from mint Nithino, quod Latine ne- 

the Icelandic NYJ), rejtflan.ea y con" ojjam Jbnat, recenferi. Angli (qui 

tumelia, SsV. Vid. LVE, in Junii . nihil contumelioftus ei 1 villus eftimant 

c:ymolog. Anglican.) No won- quam bujufmtdi ignominiafo vocabula 

der that an imputation of this kind notari) catervatim ad regent confluen- 

ihould be fo reproachful among an /«, ingentos iopias conficiunU (M. 

open and brave people : or that Par. fub ann. 1089.) The word 

they would rather do any thing otthing for fome ages after con-' 

than incur it. tinued in ufe in this kingdom, but 

Wc have a remarkable proof in chiefly in the fenfe of stingy, 

. niggardly, 
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for he who had deceived fo deep a ftain,* without til* 
deavouring to wafh it out with the hiatal of his ad- 
verfary, would have loft much more than the life he 
was fo defirous to fave. fianifhed by public indigna- 
tion ffOm the fociety of men, degraded from his qua- 
lity of citizen, and fcarce regarded as a human crea* 
ture, he had nothing left for it but a ihamefui and in- 
fecure flight. 

The dreadful confequences of their fenfibility with* 
regard to what' we falfely call Honour, extended of- 
ten from private perfons to a whole people ; and na- 
tions, blind to their true welfare, waged long and 
cruel wars for fuch chimerical interefts as really 
ought not to have armed one fingle individual againft * 
another. Under the reign of Harald Blaatand, king 
of Denmark, the Icelanders provoked by his having 
detained one of their ihips laden with merchandifej 
Sew for revenge to a fpccies of arms that were fami- 
liar to them, and made verfes upon him fo very fati- 
tical, that Harald, ftung to the quick, fent out a fleet 

to 



niggardly, &c. TheTranfla- reigns of Edward HI. and Edward 
tor has fecn an ancient MS. po- IV. in which a perfon is thus ex- 
cm, that was written between the horted, 

Looke thou be kind and curteous aye, 
Of meate and drinke le never Nithing. 

which fenfe of the word Hill ©b- modernu Danu nxlrum foriide par cum 
tains in Denmark, as we learn atqvt terra can. Lib. i. e. 7. p. 98. T* 
from Bartholin. Benatat Nidi no 
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to ravage the ifland. This obliged the inhabitants to 

make a law, which is Hill extant in their ancient code, 
forbidding any peifon, under capital punifhment, to 
compofe f^tirical verfea upon the kings of Denmark, 
Sweden, or Norway. 

After fq many efforts to acquire glory, it was very 
natural t$ thick hpw to perpetuate it. To this end 
the ancien{ Scandinavians employed various means 
frritable to the groflhefs and rudenefs of the times ; 
which if they have deceived the expectation of thofe 
who hoped for fame and immortality from them, have 
done them no great iojuftice. The moft commoa 
method confifted in burying the heroes under little 
bills which they raifeel in the middle of fome plain % 

an4 



* Vide Bartholin, dc cau£ con* cujbom. Afud jnajores, he fays; 

tempt. a Dan. mortii, lib. i. C, 8. Potenttt autfub Jtfonti6uj y axt i* mom~ 

There is room to believe that litus fepeliuntvr. (Orig. lib. rv. c 

thiscuftom of burying the dead n.) And Virgil and Servius ex- 

under little hills or mounts of prefsly attribute it to the ancient 

earth prerailed among many of Italians: See Servius on that vcrfe 

the ancient inhabitants of Europe, of Aen. II. 
Ifidore fpeaks of it as a general 



Fuit ingent monte fvb alto 



Regis Dercenni terrene ex aggtre bitfium. 



This cuftom Bartholin thinks O- Mallet affures us tjiat fome tra- 
sin brought with him into the Tellers " have feen in Crim Tar- 
North out of Scythia ; where it " tary (part of the ancient Scy- 
anciently prevailed, as we learn « thia) and in the neighbouring 
from Herodotus, lib. iv. c. 71. And "countries, artificial hills like 

thofe 
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and in giving to thefe hillocks, and fometimes to the 
plains themfelves the name of the perfon who was 
there interred. This tnde monnment kept up at the 
fame time the memory of the hero, and the emulation 

of 



thole which are found in Den- " railed in memory of the foldiers 
mark and throughout all the " flain there : For bones are found 
« North" [Mallet. Firjl Edit.] « in them ; \nd I hawe read that 
See alfo Bell's Travels, voL L This' " it Was acaftom among the nor- 
Traveller found thefe fepulchral •* them people, that every foldier 
h/Iis in his journey to China. " who furvived a battle, lhould 
Wc have in England many an- " bring a helmet full of earth to- 
cient monuments of this kind, " wards railing of monuments fbfr 
which are of fuch remote antiqui* " theirjlain fellows." So far fron> 
ty that it is not" eafy to decide Cambden: to which Gibfon adds, 
whether they ought to be afcribed that ** upon thefe downs (in Wilt- 
to our Gothic anccftors the Saxons u (hire) are feveral forts of Bar- 
«ind Danes ; or to the more ancient " rows. i. Small circular trenches 
inhabitantsof'GauliuYrace,viz.the u with very kittle elevation in the 
Britons, &c. Some antiquaries are " middle. a. Ordinary barrows* „ 
for referring every vcftige of this *' 3. Barrows with ditches round 
fort to the times of the Druids : <* them. 4. JLarge oblong- bar- 
but it is very certain that the an- " rows, fome with, trenches round 
cicnt Scandinavians buried in the " them, others without. 5. Ob- 
fame manner . indeed, this fort of " long barrows with ftoncs fct up 
monument is fo fimple and obvi- " all round them." Of this lafl 
ous,that it has doubtlefe' prevailed fort, " that large oblong bar*©\v, 
among many nations of very dif- «* cslled JViilbarrow, is more efpe- 
fercnt original. " ciully remarkable, as being en- 
. * Monuments of tliis kind parti- " vironed with great Hones about 
cularly abound in the fcuth-weit •« 6 or 7 feet high :" which wrfs 
part* cf this r&land. " 'lhere are doubrlcfs " the fepulchre of fome 
•« many in Wiltfhirc, round and w Danif.1 commander." — Camh- 
''• ^'pped, which are crdled Bur- den's Biitannia by Gibfon, 172*. 
" Rows or Barrows; perhaps Vol. i. p. 127, &c. .. T. 
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of the neighbouring inhabitants. We find in Den- 
mark at this day a great number of fuch artificial hills, 
which bear the name of fome warrior, or king of an- 
tient times *• 

'They commonly pitched upon fome public place, 
fome great road, fome fountain or other well-fre- 
quented fpot, as the moil proper to raife thefe tombs 
in. They adorned them frequently with one or more 
Jarge ftpnes and epitaphs, as will be explained when 
I come to fpeak of the funerals of this people. But 
above all, they had recourfe to the art of poetry, when 
they were difpofed to immortalize their kings or great 
captains. Tbe c ScALBS or bards were employed to 
compofe odes or fongs, which related all their moil 
Alining exploits, and fofne^imes the whqle hiftory of 
their lives. Thefe fongs were propagated fxom one 
reciter to another : and there was no public folemni* 
ty in which they were not fung or chanted. The 
praifes which thefe poets gave, to valour, the warlike 
enthufiafm- which animated their verfes, the great 
care men took to learn them from their infancy, be- 

' ing 

* Of this kind was ihc tomb ox Dane, who was flain and buried 

Hamlet, as ddcribed by Saso, there in the year 879 ; as an a&- 

lnfignit ejus ftpuliura ac nomine cam- cient hiftciian tkusrJafaeft if, Datti 

fus afud 'Jutiam cxtat y which field cadaver HuBBE inter occ'fus invent- 

tve are told is called Am lets- tntes,illudcum (.la more tnuximo ftpe- 

H ED e to this day. (Saxoi, lib, iv. Her unt, cumulum nfjtonentej Hv bbk- 

Barthol. p. 119.) In like manner »lo\ve voca*vrvr.t, Brcrcpron ad 

Hubbestowe in Dcvonilure ic- ann. 873. Vid. Cambden. Gibfon. 

teivud its name from Kcbba the vol. i. p. 47. I?ar:h. lib. i. c. 8. T\ 

i 
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ing all of them the natural effe&s of the ruling paflhm 

of this people, ferved in their turn to ftrengthea and 
extend it. Laflly, the common objefts which they 
ufually had before their eyes, the rocks fcattered all 
over the country, the bucklers, the trophies raifed in 
the field of battle, the walls and hangings q£ their 
houfes, all contributed to preserve the mernory of 
great actions and intrepid warriors, by means oFtbe 
Runic chara&ers, the hieroglyphics, and the fymbok, 
which were engraven or infcribed upon them. 

A people who nourifhed fo firong a paffion for 
war, could feldpm be at a lofs for occafions of it. Ac- 
cordingly the ancient Scandinavians were continually 
involved in pne hoftile dtfpute or other, and their 
whole hiftory would have confifted of nothing elfe 
but melancholy and difgufting details of thefe wars, 
if they had been at the needlefs pains to write it. But 
the little that is left of their hiftory is more than fuf- 
ficient to fatisfy the curiofity of thpfe who admire 
courage, no matter with what fpirit it is animated ; 
and who are afionifhed that inen ihould be fo prodigal 
of their lives, when they, were ignorant of the art 
how to render them agreeable. We have already ob- 
ferved, that the inhabitants of Germany and th? 
North were accuftorned every fpiing to hold a gene- 
ral affembly, at which evefy free-m^n appeared com- 
pletely armed, and ready to go upon any expedition; 
At this meeting they confidered in what quarter they 
fhould make war : they examined what caufes of 
complaint had been received from the feveral neigh- 
bouring 
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touring nations, their power or their riches, the eafi- 
nefs with which they might he overcome, the pro- 
fpeft of booty, ot the neceflity of avenging fome inju- 
ry.. When they had determined on the war, and fet- ■ 
tied the plan of the campaign, they immediately be- 
gan their march, fumifhed each of them with a pro- 
per quantity of provifions ; and almoft every grown 
man in the country made haftc to join the anny thus 
tnmultuoufly affembled. We are not to wonder af- 
ter this, that there mould iflue from the North 
fwarms Of fbldiers, as formidable for their numbers 
as their valour : and we ought not haftily to conclude 
from hence, that Scandinavia formerly contained 
more people than it does at prefent. 1 know what 
is related of the incredible multitudes of men, which 
that country is faid to have poured forth : but on the 
other hand, who does not know how much nations 
and hiftorians have been, in all ages, inclined to ex- 
aggeration in this refpect ; fome being defirous to en* 
hance the power of their country ,-and others, when it 
has been conquered, being willing to fave its credit 
by making it yield only to fuperior numbers ? But the 
greateft part have been guilty of enlargement fiom 
no other motive than a blind love of the marvellous, 
authoiifed by the difficulty of pronouncing with cer- 
tainty on a fufejefr, in which m^n often commit great 
miftakes even after long researches. Befides this, it 
is very probable that many particular circumftances 
of thofe famous exp -^kms made by the Scandinavi- 
ans, have contributed to countenance that name of 

Vagina 



rdgina gentium; which an hiftorian gives their coun- 
try *• For when thefe emigrations were made by fea, 
the promptitude and celerity with which they could 
carry their ravages from one coaft to another, might 
eafily multiply armies in the eyes of the people they 
attacked, and who heard many different irruptions 
fpoken of almoft at the fame time. If on the contra- 
ry, they ifiued forth by land, they found every where 
on their march nations as greedy of fame and plun- 
der as themTelves, who joining with them, afterwards 
pafled for r)eople of the fame original with the firft 
fwarm which put itfelf in motion: It (hould alfo be 
confidered^ that thefe emigrations did not all of them 
take place at the fame time j and that after a nation 
was thus exha*ufted, it probably remained inactive un- 
til it had been able to recruit its numbers.* The vaft. 
extent of Scandinavia being in thofe times divided a- 

■ - 

mong many different people who were little known, 
and only defer ibed by fome one general name, as that 
of Goths, for inftance, or Normans, (that is Northern 

men), 

* Jornandes dc rebus Geticis.— has taken a comparifon . from' 
Sir William Temple calls ii the thence to exprefs exuberant multi- 
Northern Hive : and Milton tudc& 

" A multitude like which the populous North 
«' Pour'd never from her frozen loins, t» pafa 
" Rhine or the Danaw, when her barbarous fona 
" Came like a deluge on the South, and fpread 
« Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybiapflflds." 

'^Par. Loft. B. I. $51. T. 
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fiien), it could not exactly be ascertained from what 
country each troop originally came, and ftill lefs to 
\frhat degree of depopulation each country was redu- 
ced after lofing fo great a quantity of its inhabitants. 
But what, in my opinion, beft accounts for thofe ntt- 
itierous and frequent inundations of northern people, 
is that we have reafon to believe, entire nations often 
engaged in eiiterprife's of this fort : even the women 
and children fometimes marched in the rear of the ar- 
ifries, when a whole people- either by iricotiftancy,' by 
indigence, or the attraftion of a milder climate, re- 
folved txr change their place of abode. Projects of 
this kind, it is true, appear ver^ ftrange to us at pre- 
ferit : but it is no lefs true that our .anceftors the 

* Goths and* 1 Celts often engaged' in them. In the 
vtime of Csefar, the Helvetians, that is, the ancient in- 

habitants of Swiffefland, defirous to eftablifh them*. 

• " ■ . •. ' ** 

felves in 1 Gaul, burnt their- houTes with their own 
hands, together' vftth fu'ch of their effects as were not 
portable, and followed by their wives and children, 
fet out withf a refolutidh of never more returning 
home; What a multitude might not one ex'peft filch 
4' nation ttf form ? And yet Caefafc remarks * that ac- 
v Wording ta the mutters of the Helvetians themfilves^ 
found in their camp, they did not exceed three hun- 
dred and fixty thoufand in all,' including old men, wo- 
men and children.: a number, without dilute, fmal! 
Compared with that of the inhabitants of the fame 
Vol.* I. B b country 

* . . * Be btllo Gallic, lib. i.e. ir.' 
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country at* prefent. The expedition of the Cimbri 
had alfo been aa entire tranfplantation of that people: 
for it appears, by the reqneft they made to the Ro- 
mans, that their view was to obtain new lands to fet- 
tle in. They, as well as the Helvetians, took with 
them their wives and children : and accordingly Cim- 
hria (at prefent Slef wick and Jutland) continued after 
this emigration fo. depopulated, that at the end of two 
whole centuries, viz* in the time of Tacitus, it had not 
heen able to recover itfelf, as. we have already re- 
marked from this hiftorian, who had been himfelf in 
Germany. 

The expedition, of the Anglo-Saxons furni&es us 
with ptopfs no lefe convinciug thap thofe. I have men- 
tioned, - The fir ft Angles* who paffed into Britain un- 
der the conduct of - Hengift and Horfa, were a mere 
handful of men. The ancient Saxop Chronicle * in- 
forms us, that they had only three veflels, and it 
fliould feez^i that t,heir- number could not well exceed 
a thoufancL Some other fwanqs having afterwards 
followed 1 their example, their ppuptry was reduced to 
a iqere defer t f, and continued deftitute of inhabitants 
for more 4haq two centuries ; Being fU# in this Hate 
in the time of Bede, from whom, the author of the 
Saxon Chronicle borrowed this fact. Let any one 
judge, after this, /whether it was always out of the fu* 
perfluity of its inhabitants, as hath been frequently 

averted, 

* Chronic. Anglo-Sax. a Oibfon. edit. p. 13. 
f Sec a Note on this fubjeft towards the end of the next Chapter. ^ 
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Averted, that the North poured forth its torrents on 

the countries they overwhelmed. For my part, I 
have not been able to difcover any proofs that their 
emigrations ever proceeded from want of room at 
home : on the contrary, I find enough to convince me 
that their country would eafily have received an ad- 
ditional number of inhabitants. When Aiboin form- 
ed the projeft of leading the Lombards' into Italy, he 
demanded auxiliaries from the Saxons, his allies. 
Twenty tboufand Saxons, with their wives and chil- 
dren, accompanied the Lombards into Italy : and the 
kings of France fent colonies of Swabians to occupy 
the country which the Saxons had left defert. Thus 
we fee the Saxqns, wh9 are thought to have been one 
of the moft numerous people of Germany, could not 
fend forth this feeble fwarm without depopulating 
their own country % But this is not all. The twenty 
thoufand Saxons, difagreeing with the Lombards, 
quitted Italy, and returned back (undiminiflied in 
number) into their own country, which they fount! 
pofleffed by the ^wabians above-mentioned. This 
prefently gave rife to a war,- notwithftanding all the 
remonftrances of the Swabians, who, as an ancient 
hiftorian •* aflures us, demonstrated to the Saxons, 
that both nations might eafily fli&re the country a- 
mong them, and live all of them in it yery^commodi- 
puily. I make no doubt but there were throughout 
all Saxony, as well as Scandinavia, vail traits of land 

which 
? PauL Diacon. de gtft. Longobard. lib. H. c. 6. 
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which Jay in their original uncultivated Hate, having 
pever been grubbed up and cleared. Let any onq 
read the defcription which Adam of Bremen * gives 
of Denmark in the eleventh century, and he will be, 
convinced that ^he coafts alone Were peopled, but that 
the interior parts formed only one vaft foreft. 

From what has been faid, therefore,. I think one 
may fafely conclude, that as all were foldiers among 
the ancient Scandinavians, they could eafily fill alj 
Europe with the noife of their Arms, and ravage for a 
long time different parts of it, although the fum total 
of the inhabitants fliould have been much lefs than it 
is at prefent. If it was otherwife, we muft acknow T 
ledge, that this extreme population can be very ill 
reconciled, either wit^i what hiftory informs of the. 
manners, cuftoms an^ principles of the ^ncient Scan- 
dinavians, or with t}ie foundeft notions of policy 
•with refpe& to what makes the true prosperity of a 
people. For we cannot allow them fuch a fuperiori- 
4j over us in the number of inhabitants, without 
granting them at the fame time a proportionable ex- 

* * * 

cellence in their cuftoms, manners, civil regulations, 
and constitution of government, as fo many efficacious 
caufes of the good or bad ftate ,of all focieties, and 
confcguently of theif greater pr lefs degree of popula- 
tion. But who can perfuade himfelf, that thofe favage 
times when men fowed and reaped but little, .whet} 

they had no other choice but that of the deftru&tve 

• ■ . . • 

profeffioQ 

* Adam Brem. hift. ecckf. Cap. de fitu'Dar.te. ► 



profeflion of arms, or of a drowfy indolence no lefij , 
deftruftive j when every petty nation was torn t<j 
pieces either by private. Revenge and factions within, 
OT by war with ttoqir neighbours fromr without j 
-when they had no other fubfiftence but rapine, and 
no other ramparts but wide frontiers laidwafte; 
who, I fay, can believe ftich a ftate as this to be more 
favourable to the propagation of the human fpecies, 
than that wherein mens goods and perfons are in full 
Security ; wherein the fields are covered with labour- 
er?, and their cities, rich and numerous, flourifli ia 
tranquillity ; wherein the people are left to breathe 
during long intervals of peace, and th?re is never 
more than a fmall pant of the inhabitants to whom. 
war is deftrn&ive ; and laftly, wherein commerce, 
manufactures, and the arts offer fo many refonrceS, 
and fecond fo ^well that natural propensity to increafe 
and multiply, which nothing but the fear of indigence 
can cheek and reftrain ? 

Let us now confider in what mariner the ancient na- 
jtions of the Nqrth made war. When an army was 
upon the march, the whole body, as well generals as 
private foldiers, equally defircd to terminate the cam- 
paign by fome fpeedy and decifive action. Their num- 
bers, their poverty, the want of provifions, and of the 
other precautions obferved at prcfent, did not permit 
theie people to wait leifurely the favourable occafions 
pf giving battle. The plunder, as it was their prin- 
cipal object, fo it was generally their greateft re- 
source : and they were not of a charafter to brook 

either 
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either long delays, or fevere difcipllne* without whid} 

all military knowledge is ufelefs. Naturally impe- 
tuous and ardent, they only fought with courage fo 
long as the firft heat of their paffioa continued, and 
jnrhile they were encouraged By the hope of fpeedy 
fuccefs. Whenever they attacked a civilized and 
warlike people, they were always fare to be defeated 
fooner or later, provided the operations were flow 
and cautious. It was thus Matins repaired the re- 
peated loffes which Rome had fuflered from the imv 
prudenee of the former generals, by only oppofing to 
the Cimbri a fludied flacknefs which blunted the edge 
of their impetuoltty, and threw them into deje&ion 
and decay by reducing them to inaftionv One need 
only read the account which the flaglilh hiftorians 
give of the irruptions made by the Danes in England, 
to be convinced tjiat it was rather by furprize and 
fudden excurfions than by a regular war, that thej 
made a conqueft of that country* The northern kings, 
as well as thofe of the other parts of Europe, had not 
then any regular troops, excepting perhaps a fmall 
number of armed cavalry which fcrved them^for 
guards. When they would raife an army, they con* 
voked, as we have faid above, a general aflembly of 
the free-men of the nation ; in this aflembly they le- 
vied foldiers, and fixed the number which each farm, 
village or town was to furniih. There is room to 
believe, that in Denmark, as in other kingdoms, the 
foldiers received no regular pay ; but every one re- 
turned home as foon as the expedition was finifhed, 

and 



and the booty divided. Neverthelefs, the more va- 
liant among them, unable to lie ina&ive, till their 
own country fhould offer them new occafions to en- 
rich and fignalize themfblves, entered into the fervice' 
of fuch other nations as* were at war. This wa£ a 
general cuftom among all the ' Teutonic and' Celtic 
nations, and ancient hiftory affords us a thoufand ex- 
amples of it. We have feen the Gimbri afk the Ro- 
mans to affign them lands, promifing in return to be 
always ready to arm themfelves in their quarrels. A 
long time after we frequently fee the Goths and 
Danes in the pay of the Roman emperors. Saxo in- 
forms us, that in focceeding ages the emperors of Con- 
ffantinople intruded to them the guard of their per- 
fons, and gave them the fkft ranks in their armies *. 

It is very difficult to fay any thing more particular 
of the Tafties or military art of thefe ancient nations. 
If we may judge of the Scandinavians by what is re- 
lated of feveral other Celtic people f» we fliall not 

form 



* Vid. Pontoppidani gefta et lefs choleric, fo they feem to have 

vcftig- Don. extra Dan. torn. i. p. had more conftancy and perfever- 

ao. ance, and therefore were reducible - 

f What our author fayshelew'of to better difcipline, a* our author 

their bjind fury, of their diforder- allows the Scandinavians to have 

iy way of fighting, and being rea- been " when they had fkilful ge- 

dily broken after the. firft (hock, " nerals." This concedon the 

T^^stiue of the. Gauls, tScc.-tt-herc-. current of hiftory extorted from 

at the nations of Teutonic race, as him contrary to his theory. How- 

they had lefe vivacity, and were ever, as it is the character of all 

barbarous- 




form a very advantageous idea of theiri in this refpecV 
The Greek and Latin hiftorians reprefent them to us ' 
as mad men, who in battle ofcly followed the inftinA 
of a blind and brutal rage, without regarding either 
time or place, or circumftances. At the firft light of 
an enemy, they darted down tipon them with the ra- 
pidity of lightning : their ijnpetuofity Was a mere 
drunkennefs or intoxication, which made them march 
to battle with, the mod extravagant joy : but they 
inarched, we are ajfotold, without any order, and of- 
ten without ever cotifidering whether the enemy could 
be forced in their pod or not. Heace it frequently 
happened, that their ; vigour being efehaufted, it was* 
fufficient to refift; the firft .flgtfgk,, agd they Were' de- 
feated. We muft neveijthetefs fqppofe,. that when; 
ikilful generals command^ -the armies of the Scandi- 
navians, they very weH kciew how to maintain a pro- 
per fubordination, an<J to moderate that fenfelefs fury, 
which always o^er-fhoots the mark it aims at ; at? 
lead we fee in the accounts which the ancient chroni- 
cles give of their battles, that the authority of their 
generals was very great, and their orders highly re- 
^ fpeftedi 

barbarous nations to be eager and for what Plutarch and others tell 

furious in their flrft attacks, we us of the furious ardour of the 

may fuf>pofe the ancient Danes Cimbri, (in Vit. Marii Flor. Ill 

and other Gothic nations would 3.) and for whatever fimilar in~ 

not be able to join battle with the fiances we find' in other attthors. 

fame cool and deliberate difciplint Vid. Ammian. Marcellin. XV I» 

as a civilized people like* the Ro- 13. p; 146* T. 
mans did: and this will account 
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fpe&ed. k appears alfo to have been their cuftom to 
difpofe an arm y in the form of a triangle or pyramid, 
the point of which was di^e&ejl agaiuft the center of 
{he enemy's s^nny. This, body was only compofed of 
jof^ntry ; the cavalry being generally upon a very in- 
confiderable footing in the North, whether becaufe 
the country is fo, divided there by mountains, and arms 
of the fea, or whether becaufe their principal forces 
ivere referved for the marine *. They had only fome 
foldiers who fer, ved both on foot and horfeback, like 
our dragoons at prefent, and who were commonly 
placed in tjie flanks of tl\eir armies. When they were 
going to join battle, they rajijed great inputs, they 
clafhed their arnjs together, they invoked with a great 
noife the nsune of Odin, and fometimes fung hymns in 
bis praife. They made an intrenchment with their 
baggage round; the camp, inhere the women and chil- 
dren remained during the engagement. The conquer- 
ed in vain fled there for refuge if they happened to 
be routed. Moft commonly the women only waited 
their coming back to cut them in pieces, and if they 
could not oblige them to .return to battle, they chofe 
to bury themfelves and their children in one common 
carnage with their hufcands, rather than fall into the 
hands of a mercilefs conqueror. Such were the dread- 
ful effe&s of that inhumanity with which war was 
* then carried on. An aft of, rigour occafioned an a(t 
of cruelty, and this again produced a degree of bar- 
Vol. I. C c baritjj 

* Dalin. Sqp. Ritw tuft. torn, i, ch. 8. 
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barifj ftill greater. The chains and jtaniitiftfeftfl 
which were referved for the vanquifiied, 6nty fervfctj 
to render the viftory the more bloody, and to fiiake 
it coft the dearer to thofe who purchased the honetir 
of deftroying their fellow-creatures without riecdfity. 
.Their offerifive weapons were comfiitiriky Otto bdW 
and arrows, the battle-axe, and thefword. Thtefwdfd 
was fhort, moft frequently crooked in the taattfier of 
a fcimetar, and hung to 'a'litrle "belt which pafl«d over 
the right fiioulder. - Tet they fctoetiines issade'ufe of 
very long fwords which went by a different htttne * f 
and thefe were what the Gimbri employed, according 
to Plutarch. 'Their champions or heroes todk parti- 
cular care to procure very keen fwords,' which *h#p 
infcribed with myfterknis characters, and ctlllfcd by 
fuch names as might infpire terror. ' The batfle-tfxe 
had two edges ; when it had a lorig baftdle, it went 
by the name of ah Halberd f, and was ^particularly 
affected by the Traeants, 6r thofe who ftbod tip6h 
guard in the caftles of their kings %• The Scandfya- 
/ v . . viaris 

* The former went by the name Axe, and Halle a Court ;"Hal- 
of Swerd, whence our Englifh bcrds being the common weapoht 
word Sword : the latter by .that of Guards* (JohmWs Ei€L Junii 
of Spao or Spada, a word which Etymol.) The weapon itfelf, how- 
is ftill preferved in mod of the ever, was probably in ufe from the 
fouthern languages, in the fame earlieft times. T. 
ienfe. ••>-..• . \ Trabants (or rather Dra- 

f The word Halberd is, I bants) i* the name given to the 

, believe, of later date, though it is' Yeomen of the Guard in the Nor- 

of Gothic origin, being compound- thern Courts. T. 
ed of the Teutonic,' Bard c an 
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vlans were reckoned very fkilful at {hooting, and ac- 
cordingly made great ufe of jthe bow, as we learn 
from all the ancie&t chronicles. Bat betides thefe 
arms, fame warriors employed whatever others they 
judged nioft proper tQ fecond their valour. Thus we 
fometimes read of javelins, flings, clubs ftuck round 
with points, lances, and a fort of daggers. There 
was op lels variety in their defenfive arms. Of thefe 
the fliield or buckler was the chief # . This moft 
commonly was of Wood, lpark, or leather. The, 
fhieids belonging to warriors of. distinction were of 
iron or b.rafe, ornfrtyented with painting and fculp- 
ture,.often finely gilt, and fometimes plated oyer with 
gold or filver. We have (een what great account the 
ancient Danes made of their fhields, and what penal- 
ties were referred for fuch as loft them in battle. 
Their fliape and fize varied much in different coun r 
tries : the Scandinavians generally had them of a long 
oval form, juft the height of {he bearer, in order to 
ptoteft him from arrows, darts and ftones. They be- 
fides. made ufe of them to carry the dead to the grave, 
to terrify the enemy by clashing their arms againft 
(hem, to form upon occafion a kind of fhelfer or tent 
when they were obliged to encamp in the open field, 

or 



• They had two forts of thefe, fitialler kind, or Target, with 
the great £ucUer which reft ed on which they parried the thrufts 
the earth, and covered the whole and blows of the fword. See Da- 
Body, called in the Danifli Ian- Jin Sue. Rik, hift, torn. i. c. & §. 
guage Skiold, the Shield : and a i&. 
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or* when the weather was bad. Nor was the fhifelcf 

lefs ufeful in naval encounters ; for if the fear of fall- 
ing into their enemies hands obliged one of their war- 
riors to caft himfelf into the fea, he could eaffly efcape 
by fwimming upon his buckler *. Laftly, they fome- 
thnes made a rampart of their Jhields, by locking 
them one into another, in the form of a circle ; and at 
the end of a campaign, they fufpended them againft 
the walls of their houfes, as the fined decoration with 
which they could adorn tliem* 

All thefe ufes which they made of their Shields 
could not but infpire the Scandinavians with a high 
refped for this part of their armour. It was the mod 
noble manner in which an hero could employ his lei- 
fure, to polifh his fliield to the utmoft brightnefs* and 
to reprefent upon it either fome gallant feat, or fome 
emblematical figure expreffive of his own inclinations 
or exploits : and this ferved to diftinguifh him when, 
being armed at all points, his helmet hid his face. 
But then every one could not carry thefe painted or 
carved ihields indifferently. When a young warrior 
was at firft inlifted, they gave him a white and fmooth 

buckler, 

* Vid. Holberg's Danem. og ing their Broad Shields under 

Norg. Beskrivelfe. chap. xiii. their bodies, would Aide down 

Plutarch in his Life of Marius thofe vaft flippery defcents.— 

tells us, that the Cimbri, when Travellers inform us, that the 

tHey were pafling t&e Alps, took fame method of defcending thofe 

great delight an climbing up to fhowy flopes is pracWed to itfo 

the tops of the mountains over day, T. 
the ice and {now, and there pla'c^ 



buckler, frhich was called the 4S Shield of expefta* 
don." This he carried till, by fome fignal exploit, he 
.had obtained leave to have the proofs of his valour en- 
graven on it: For this reafon none but priiicesy or 
perfons diftingftiihed by their fervices, prefumed to" 
carr y fhields adorned with any fymbol ; the common 
foldiers could not obtain a diftin&ioa of which the 
grandees were fo jealous. Even fo early as the ex- 
pedition of the Cimbri, the greateft part of the army, 
according to Plutarch, had only white bucklers. In 
r following times,* but not till long after, thefe iymbels 
which illuftrious warriors had adopted, paffing from 
father to fon, produced in the North, as well as all' 
over Europe, hereditary coats of arms. '; ^ 

The cafque or helmet was known to the Scandina- 
vians from the mod' early ages. The private foldiers 
• had their helmets frequently of leather : thofejof the 
officers were of iron, and, if their rank or wealth per- 
mitted, of gilded brafc. : The coat of mail, the breaft- 
plate and back-piece, the armour for the thighs, and 
other lefs eflfential pieces, were only for fach as were 
able to procure them. Thus, although the invention 
of all thefe was certainly owing to the Scythians and 
firft inhabitants of Europe, few of their descendants 
were for many ages able to obtain them ; a link- 
ing proof of their indifference, or rather barbarous 
contempt for all the arts, fince they cultivated fo 
ill even that whioh was fo neceflary to them in bat- 

They 
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They did not carry to a mucn^gresMber degree of 
perfe&ion the art of fortifying or attacking places of 
defence. Their fortreffes were only rude caftles fitu- 
ate on the fumebxts of rocks, and rendered inacceff- 
We by thick mi&apen walls. As thefe walk ran 
winding round the caftles, they ofben called then* by 
a name which figniBed Serpent* or Dragons, and 
in thefe they commonly fecured th* women and 
young maids of diflinftion, who wefle feldom fafe at a 
time when fo many bold warriors were rambling up 
and down in fearoh of adventures *. tt was tikis cuf~ 
fom which gave oceafion to ancient romancers, who 
knew not how to defcribfe any thing fimply, to in- 
Vent fo many fables concerning princeffes of great 
beauty, guarded by dragons, and afterwards deliver- 
ed by young heroes, who could not adchieve their 
refcue till they had overcome thefe terrible guards. 
Thefe rude forts were feldom taken by the enemy,' 
unlefs by furprize or after a long blockade : how* 
ever, when thefe were of great importance,, they 
raifed terraces and artificial banks on that fide of 
the fort which was lowMl ; and by thia m^ans an- 
noyed the befieged by throwing in arrows, ftones, 
boiling water, and melted pitch $ offenfive arms, which 

the 



* Se&DaKo. Suea Rikes. hift. lib* i. ch. 7. §, 20. & torn. L ch. 6. §: 
t$h. m note. 
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the befieged, on their part, were not negligent in re- 
turning*. f 

* There is atib reafon to be- . very probable that thefe were not 
Uevc, that the ancient' Northern common, and were beiides of ve- 
nations were not wholly unac- ry rude and fimple conftru&ion. 
quainted with the ufe of the Ca- "Vid Loccen. Antiq. Suev. Goth, 
tapulta and other engines for bat- lib. iii. c». %. apud Dalin. Suea. Rik f 
Bering, darting ftoncs, &c but it is hift. Firfi Edit. ; ' 
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CHAPTER S. 



Of tie Maritime Expeditions of the ancient Danes, 



HOW formidable foever the ancient Scandinavia 
ans were by land to mod of the inhabitants of 
Europe, it mull jet be allowed that their maritime 
expeditions occasioned ftttl more deftru&ive ravages, 
and greater terror. We cannot read the hiftory of 
the eighth, the ninth and tenth centuries, without ob- 
ferving with furprize, the fea covered with their vef- 
fels, and from one end of Europe to the other, the. 
co aft s of thofe countries, now the moft powerful, a 
prey to their depredations. During the /pace of two 
hundred years, they almoft inceffantly ravaged Eng- 
land, and frequently fubdued it. They often invaded 

Scotland 



Scotland and Ireland, and made incUrfions on the* 
coafts of Livonia, Courland and Pomerania. Already 
feared, before the time of Charlemagne, they became 
ftill more terrible as foon as this great monarch's eyes 
Were clofed. He is known to have fbed tears on 
hearing that thefe barbarians had, on foifce occafion/ 
defied his' name, and all the precautions he had taken 
t6 oppofe them. He forefaw what his people would 
fnffer from their courage* under his feeble fuccefibrs. 
And never w£s prefage better grounded. They (don 
fpread, like a devouring flame, over Lower Saxony, 
Frieieland, Holland, Flanders and the banks 6f the 
Rhine as far as Mentz. They penetrated into the 
heart of France, having long before ravaged the 
cctefts ; from various parts theyfottad their way up the 
Somme, the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne and the 
Rhone. Within the fpace of thirty years, they fre« 
quently pillaged and burnt Paris^ Amiens, Orleans, 
Poitiers, BourdeauX, Tbulotffe, Sairites, Angouleme, 
Nants, and Tours; They fettled themfelves in Ga- 
margue, at the mouth of the Rhone, from ^rftence 
they wafted Provence and Dauphiny as far as Va- 
ltnce. In fliort, they ittined France*,- levied im- 
xhenfe tribute 6n its monarch*,- burnt the palace of' 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, in conclufion, 
estofed one of the £neft province* of the kingdom to* 
Vol. I. • Dd be 

* See in the Collcdion of Norman Hiftorians, compiled by Du- 
chene, the relation of an ancient anonymous Author; Sec alio that •! 
Dudon dc St. Quentin, and other ancient Writers. 
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be ceded to them. They often earned their arms in- 
to Spain* and even roacje themfclves dreaded in Ital/ 
and Greece* I» fine, {hey no lefs infefted the North 
than the South with their incurfions, fpreading every 
where defolation and terror : fometimes as furioufly 
beat on their own rantual deftni&ion, as on the ruin 
of other nations > fometimes animated by a more pa- 
cific fpirit, they tranfported colonies to unknown or 
uninhabited -countries, as if they were willing to re- 
pair in one place the horrid deftru&ioa of the human 
kind occafioned by their furious ravages in others. 

iV people* who are ignorant of manual arts and; 
traffic, of juftke, and of all means of providing 
for their own fecurity or fubfiftence except by war, 
never fail to betake themfelves to piracy, if they in- 
habit a country furrounded by the fea. The Pelafgi 
or firft Greeks were generally pirates and robbers. 
" Some of them," fays Thucidkles *, u attacked un- 
gt fortified cities \ others,, f uch as the Carians and 
" Cretans, who dwelt along the coafts, fitted out fleets 
* to fcour the feas. w But whereas the Greeks are 
reprefented to us as pirates in die firit periods of their 
hiftory, it is to be obfervec}, that the Scandinavians 
did not become fo till late. Sidonius Apollinarius, a 
writer of the. fifth century, is, I think, the firft who 
mentions the piracy of the Northern nations. He at- 
tributes this pra&ice to the Saxons,' of whom he 

draws 

* S«e Thucid. lib. L capfc j. 
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draws a frightful pi&ure +• The Danes and Norwe- 
gians had not as jet ventured far from their coafts, 
I imagine tbat their neareft neighbours had not al- 
lurements fumcient to tempt them. The inhabitants 
of thofe countries, as poor and warlike as themfelves, 
were likely to return them blow for blow. Britain 
and Gaul were too dtftant, and too well defended to 
become the firft attempt of the Scandinavian ravagers, 
They began then by arming a few veflels, with which 
they plundered the ftates neareft to them, and over- 
powered fnch few merchant-flrips as traverfed the 
Baltic, lnfenfibly enriched "by their faccefs in little 
enterprises, and encouraged to attempt greater, they 
were at length in a condition to become formidable to 
diftant nations, fuch as the Anglo-Saxons, the French, 
or the Flemings, who all of them poffefled wealth e- 
nough to tempt free-booteis, and lived under a go- 
vernment too defe&ive and weak to repel them. 
From that time all this people conceived an amazing 
fondnefs for maritime expeditions, and towards the 
beginning of the ninth century, we find thefe adven- 
turers vaftly increafed, who, by a ftrange affociation 
of ideas, imagined they acquired eternal' glory, by 
committing every where,, without any pretext, the, 
mod horrible violence. 

In 

* Efl Saxonibus plratis cum dif- dltur, fueevi/us tlabitur, Jferaii *£• 

friminibus felagi non notitia folum je&ot, flernit incautit. fftdon. ApO- 

fed famitiaritas. .... Hofiis tmni lin. lib. viii. epift. 6* 
tofte trueulcntior ; improvifu* aggrc 
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In proportion as the divifions, incapacity and in)? 
prudence of Charlemagne's fucceffors weakened thei^ 
governments, the Scandinavians, encouraged hy their 
growing wealth, conftaatly fitted out ftill more nume- 
rous fleets* €l The French monarchy/? fays an au- 
thor of that age *, u labouring under the weight of a 
<( bad interior policy, hath been obliged to leave thp 
" feas ejcpofed to the barbarous fury of the Nor- 
V mans.'! The maladministration; of the Saxon 
kings of England produced the fame effeft in that 
ifland, no\y fo refpeffcable for its naval power. Bo^h 
the one and the other had the dangerous imprudence 
to purchafe peace from thefe pirates ; which was nqt 
only putting arms, into the hands o£ the enemy, but 
was alfo attended with this further inoonyaoienc?, 
that the commanders in ttiefe expeditions, who h^d 
no authority over each otfrer, only confidcred them- 
felves as bound by their own feparate engagements ; 
fojthat thofe harraffed nations were no fooner free£, 
by dint of money, from one fet of rayagers, than antj- 

" th<fr 

* Au&or Vitse StL Genulfi, lib* cipline to be obfeneecl along tfce> 
xi.— — coafts, they were obliged to keep 
' The 'Scandinavians had already, within the limits he prescribed 
before the time of Charlemagne, them fo long as he reigned, which 
found their way into the neigh- was from A. D. 768, to 814. But 
bouring feas : but this prince ha- they quickly found under his fee- 
Ting had the precaution to ftatipn fclc fucceffors that they might 
.(hips of war at the mouths of all . fcour the feas with the fame im- 
the great riycrs throughout his punity, they had done before b» 
empire, and to caufe an exaft dif- time. Firfi Ediu 
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*her fucceeded, ready to attack then* with the fan^ 
impetuofity, if they were not appeafed by the famp 
paeans. The better to account for that ft range facili- 
ty with which the Scandinavians fo long plundered, 
and fy frequently conquered the Anglp-Saxons anjj 
%he French, we muft retnark, that their, cruelty, 
which gave no quarter, and which qccafioned thofe 
fad lamentations fo well known *, had iqipreffed thefe 
nations with fuch terror, that they we;e half yan- 
quithed at their very appearance. $efi4$B> there was 
po contending with an enemy Who did not make war, 
like regular forces, on any dire£t and confident plan, 
but by fudde,n eruptions in a hundred places at once, 
as expedition^ iq retreating to their {hips where thejr 
met with refiftancq, as in darting down upon the 
coajts where they found them quiet and defencelcfs. 
It is, neyerthelefs, probable, that a wife and Well-of- 
fered government might have remedied all thefe e- 
. yils : and in fa& that it did fo, we have an incontefti- 
. t>le proof in the, conduit of the great Alfred, under 
, who/e reign the Danes were obliged to leave England 
unmolefted. But what appears an eafy matter to us, 
. at this time,- required in thofe ages of ignorance and 

confuiion, 

f The Monks infected it as a thcrn-mcn : which afterwards bc- 

pctition in the Litany, A fyrort came the proper name of the colo* 

Tfortttannorum, libera nos y Vominc-— ny that fettled in Ncuftria ; whofe 

The French called thefe adventur- hiftory is giyen below. T. 
era in general Norman #, Le. Nor- 
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confufion, the uncommon genius of* an Alfred to ae> 

complUh. 

If we refleft on the interior (late of Scandinavia, 
during the times that its inhabitants were fo unfortu* 
nately famous, we fliall foon fee the caufe of that a- 
mazing exterior power which they poffeffed. i hare 
before obferved, that they negleflfed agriculture, 
which, among a thoufand other good effects, extin- 
guifhes in a rifing people the relifh for favage life, and 
infpires them with the love of peace and juftice, with- 
out which thp cultivation of their lands is ufelefe. 
Their flocks being almoft their only fubfiftehce, they 
were neither obliged to a conftant abode on the fame 
fpot, nor to wait for the time of harveft, and conse- 
quently fuch a people, though in fact but few, were 
able, on fliort notice, to levy numerous armies. Moft 
of them brought up in a maritime country, and in- 
ured to the fea from their childhood, had no fear of 
the dangers, or rather knew not that there were dan- 
gers of any kin4 attending fuch a life. What a bound- 
lefs field for conquefts was here opened by the lole 
advantage of navigation ! What a free fcope was here 
afforded a warlike people to fptsad univerfally the 
terror of their arms ! TH* e prpfeffion of piracy was fo 
far from appearing difgraceful to them, that it was in 
their eyes the certain road to honours and to fortune; 
for it was wifely contrived that the wqrd Honour, 
to which fo many different ideas are annexed, was a- 
mong them folely confined to a difregard of dangers. 
Pence it is, that in the ancient chronicles, more than 

one 
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6nt hero ho&fts of being the mofl renowned pirate in 

the North ; and that often the fons of the great lorfc 
and kings made cruizing voyages in their youth, ia 
Order to render themfelves illuftrious, and to become 
one day worthy of command. This is what we fee 
happen very frequently after Harold Har&gre had 
once made himfelf mafter of .all Norway, which be- 
fore his time was divided into fcveral petty kingdoms- 
ii any princes, dukes or earls, feeing themfelves thus 
ftripped of their poffeffions, retired into Iceland, the 
Orkneys-, the ifles of Faro and Shetland, and thence 
covering the fea with their vefiels, infefled all the 
coafts of Scandinavia ; where for many ages there 
was no failing with any fafety. Adam of Bremen y 
who travelled through Denmark fome time after 
Chriftianity was received there, gives a very afie&ing 
description of the defolatiohs they made in that king- 
dom*. Nor were they in realityvlefe formidable in 
the North, than to France or England. The coafts of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway were obliged to be 
under conftaot guard. They encreafed fo much, that, 
on fome occasions, and particularly under* king Reg* 
ner Lodbrog, the Danes were perhaps more numerous 
on fea than on land : fo that the whole nation, accord-* 
ing to the account of an ancient hiftorian, wore no- 
thing but the habits of failors, that they might be 
ready to embark oh the firft fignal j\ 

As 

* Vid. Adam Brem. de fltu Dan. paffini. 
f Arnold, Lubcck. Chronic. 
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As foon as a prince had attained his eighteenth' of 
twentieth year, he commonly requefted of his father 
a fmall fleet completely fitted out, in order to atchieve 
with his followers fome adventure that might be pro- 
du&ive of glory and fpoil. The father applauded 
fuch an inclination in his fon, as . indicating a rifing 
courage and heroic min4» He gave him {hips, the 
commander and crew of ^which mutually engaged not 
to return, unlefs adorned with laurels; and loaded with 
plunder. That nation became the ftrft object of their 
refentment, from whom they had received any inju- 
ry ; and frequently their principal aim was to make 
reprisals on fome province which ferved for the re-* 
treat of other corfairs. If the fleets of two different 
nations met by chance in theiz voyage, this was alfar 
an occafion of fighting which they never neglefied. 

The vanquiJhed party was commonly put to death/ 
though fometimes the conquerors were contented to' 
make them Oaves ; and often, by a lingular {train of 
generality, which the love of glory was able to pro* 
duce in minds in other refpe&s Co ferocious, if the e* 
nemy that fell in their way had fewer fbips than 
themfelves, they fet afide part of their own vefiels, 
that fo, engaging upon equal terms, the vi&ory might 
not be attributed to fuperiorit/.of numbers *• Many 
of them alfo regarded it as difbonourable to fufpriz4 

the 

■* So it happened in an engagement between two heroes, who are 
mentioned in an old Icelandic chronicle called Torftein Wikiogft 
Saga. - 
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the enemy by night. Sometimes the chiefs thought 
it heft to decide the difpute by fingle combat ; in this 
cafe they landed on the neareft fliore : if one of them 
happened to be difarmed or thrown down, he fre- 
quently refufed td receive quarter, and was killed on 
the fpot : but if he had defended himfelf gallantly, 
the viftor granted him his life, demanded his friend- 
fliip, adopted him fdr a kind of Fofter-brother # , and 
they mutually fwore to preferve an eternal friendfhip. 
In token of this alliance, the two heroes made inci- 
fions in their hands or arms, and befnieared their Wea- 
pons with the blood, or mixnig it in a cupr, each of 
theni covering their heads /with a fod, drank of it, 
f wearing that the death of the fir ft of them who fell 
in battle fhould not pafs unrevenged. Many of thefe 
piratical princes, whom fuccefs and cuftom had at- 
tached and habituated to this profeffion, never quit- 
ted it, but gloried in paffing the remainder of theit 
lives on board their ihips. We meet with them 
ibmetimes, in their ancient hiftories, boafting that they 
ftever repofed under an immoveable roof, nor drank 
Beer in peace by their fire-fide f. 

the veffels of thefe corfairs were always well pro- 
vided with dffenfive arms, fuch as ftones, arrows, ca* 
ties, with which they overfet fmall veffels, and gray- 
ling irons to board them, &c. Every individual was 
&{lful in fwirriming ; and as their engagements were 

Vol. I. E e feldora 

* Fofter-Broder, Daniee. 
f Dalin. Sue. fUk. hift. totti. L c. 4. §.8. 
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feldom far diftant from the fhore, the vanqirifbed par- 
ty often faved themfelves by fwimming to land. Each 
band had its own peculiar ftations, ports, places of 
rendezvous, and magazines : and many cities in the 
North owe their prefent profperity to the advantage 
they had of affording them retreats. Such was Lun- 
den in Scania, which, according to Adam of firemen*, 
contained great riches laid up there by the pirates : 
and for a long time the kings themfelves countenanced 
and fhared their plunder, by felling them the liberty 
of retiring into their harbours. 

The manner in which the lands were parcelled out 
in Denmark and Norway evidently (hews, that every 
thing there was directed towards this one end of hav- 
ing a powerful maritime force. Each divifion, whe- 
ther more or lefs confiderable, derived its name from 
the number of "veflels it was capable of fitting out, and 
thefe names ftill fubfift in fome places. In the hifto- 
ry of Denmark may be feen the particular taxes im~ 
pofed on each province for that purpofe, and the num- 
ber of fhips of which their fleets were compofed. At 
firft they were inconfiderable ; but in proportion as 
the chiefs who followed this piratical profeffion were 
enriched by it, the northern feas were feen covered 
-with one or two hundred veflels or ftill more nume- 
rous fquadrons. We read in hiftory of a fleet of fe- 
ven hundred {hips, commanded by Harold Blaa- 
TAND king of Denmark, and a Norwegian lord nam- 
ed 
• Vid. Adam Srem. dc (it Dan. cap. ccxiii. 
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ed Count Hacon. This number is no greater thari 
"what we often find in the fleets under the following 
reigns ; and befides it is certain, that the veflels of 
which it confifted, were but fmall. The firft we hear 
of were only a kind of twelve-oared barks ; they 
were afterwards built capable of containing one hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty men, and thefe were 
very common in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The northern kings alfo fometimes conftru&ed veflels 
of an extraordinary fize, but thefe were rather for 
fhew than defence. Such was that of Harold Har- 
fagre : a long fhip which the chronicles mention with 
admiration, under the name of the Dragon. King 
Olave Trygguefon had one of the fame kind, named 
the Long Serpent : the chronicles fay it was very 
long, large and high, and of a moil durable conftruc- 
tion ; a wooden ferpenb-was carved on its poop, and 
both that and its prow were gilded. It carried thir- 
ty-four banks of rowers, and was, they add, the fin- 
ed and largeft fliip that had been ever feen in Nor- 
way *. 

Thefe piratical expeditions were not always con- 
fined to the deviation of fome province, or to a few 
naval engagements ; events which producing no far- 
ther confequence than the immediate misfortune of 

the 

* -Sec a DuTertation of Baron Holbcrg's, inferted in the 3d tome of 
jAemoirs of the Society of Sciences in Denmark, intitled " Danmark't 
« og Norges Soe Hiftoire :" See alfo Torfeas's hift. of Norway in th* 
Life of Harold and of OlAte, &c. Firjl Edit. 
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the -people who then fufFered by them, "Were foon for- 

gotten by pofteritj. I fhould digrefs from the purpofe 
of this introduction, were I to relate all the conquefts 
piade by the inhabitants of the North in their cruiz- 
ing voyages. I will , ^ly take notice of the emigra- 
tion of the Angles, whor along with the Saxons, in- 
vaded Britain in the fifth century, and gave it their 
name. As for the reft, I fhall only borrow from the 
old chronicles forae fads and relations little known to 
grangers, but which will afford the beft idea of the 
maritime power of thefe ancient Scandinavians, for- 
merly dreaded by fo many nations. 

It is well known, that the Britons, unable to defend 
themfelves from the northern inhabitants of their ifle, 
fought for affiftance from the Danes and Saxons, their 
allie*. The ancient Saxon chronicle, publifhed by 
Gibfon *, informs us, that thofe people who went o- 

* ■ * • 

ver and fettled in Britain, were originally of three 
different countries. One party of thena were the an- 
cient Saxons, that is to fay, the people of Lower 
Saxony •, another were the Angles or Englifh, who, 
inhabited that part of the Duchy of Slefwic in the 
neighbourhood of Flenfbourg, flill called Angelen, 
and were consequently Danes. Laftly, there palled 
over into Britain alfo a confiderable number of Jutes, 
which is the name given at this day to the inhabi- 
tants of Jutland. The Saxons occupied the provinces 

named 

* Chronic. Saxon, p. 12. et feq. 
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named, after them, Essex, Westsex *, Sussex, and 
Middlesex. " The Angles," continues the author 
of that chronicle, €t left their own country totally 
« deferred + f and fo it ftill continues. This country 
* is fituated between Saxony and Jutland. Their 
" leaders were Hengift and Horfvwho deduced their; 
V pedigree from Odin, as do all our kings. From 
f the Angles descended all the inhabitants of the eaft 
" and fouthern parts of England, as well as thofe of 

Mercia 



* We st sex, or the Weft-Saxon xors gradually aflume the lan« 
kingdom contained r^ampfliire^ guage and manners of the con- 
Berk*, Wilts,. Somcrfet, Dorfet, quered, -where the latter are moifc 
&c. T. numerous, though never fo much 

f We fliall not wonder at this, depreffed, provided they intermix 

if we recoiled that they did not with them. Thus the Norwegi- 

£o much conquer the B*iTONs,as ans, under Rollo, when they had 

extirpate and expel them, and that conquered Normandy, qu ickly im- 

they entirely new-peopled three- bibed the French manners and 

fourths of this large ifland. That language : Thus the fame Nor- 

the Saxons fuffered few or none mans, when about two centuries 

of the old inhabitants to remain after they conquered England, in 

among them, appears from their vain endeavoured to make^ their 

adopting fcarce any of their cuf- Norman- Fi ench the national lan- 

toms, laws, or language : hardly guage, and to eftablifh the Nor- 

retaining fo much as their names mah laws; in the courfe of one or 

of places. All which they would two reigns, the laws, manners, and 

jnfenfibly have done more or lefs fpeech of the Englifli had gradu- 

had the conquered Britons re- ally recovered ^he frpcriority, and 

mained among them, though in were adopted by the conquerors 

"the lowcft ft ate of fervitude. For themf elves and their defcendants. 

it is always feen that the conque- T. 



% 
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<* Mcrcia * and Northumberland. The Jutes or Jat- 
u ' landers poffeffed only Kent and the ifle of Wight.'' 
Thus although this people were not yet known by 
the name of Danes, it is evident, that at lead two 
thirds of the conquerors of Great Britain came from 
Denmark: fo that when the Danes again infefted 
England about three or four hundred years after, and 
finally conquered it toward the latter end. of the tenth 
century, they .waged war with the descendants of their 
own anceftors. 

A particular event ferved to rekindle that fpirit of 
rapine and conqueft which had already been fo fatal 
to this ifland. Harold Harfagre having (as I faid a* 
bove) compleated the conqueft of Norway about the 
year 87b, and being defirous of procuring that repofe 
for fuch of his fubje&s as dwelt along the coafts, 
which they themfelves would not grant to their neigh- 
bours, prohibited all pirates of Norway, under the 
fever eft penalties, from exercifing any hoftilities a* 
gainft their own country f, -But notwithftanding this 
prohibition, a Norwegian Duke $, named Rolf or 
Hollo, fprung, as it is faid, from the ancient kings of 

Norway, 

* Mercia, or (as the old Ecg- verged on the fea. T. 

Hlh name was) Merch-land tTorfaeihift.Norveg.toni.ii. 

contained 17 counties, viz. Ox- lib. 11. Ejufd. Diflertat dc Gaun- 

ford, Gloucefler, Salop, Cheihirc, go Rolfo. p. 80. 

&c. It -was called Merch-land, \ Called in their own language 

becaufe it was every way bounded Jarl, a title of the fame original 

by Marches, or lands bordering and import, as our Anglo-Saxon 

•n other kingdoms : It no where Earl. T. 
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Norway^ made a defcent on the province of Viken, . 

nor retired thence till laden with a great bootj of 
cattle. Harold, who was in the neighbourhood, was 
enraged at Rollo to the laft degree/ for thus daring to 
difobey him almoft in his very prefence, and inftantly 
condemtied him to perpetual banifhment from Nor- 
way. In vain the mother of this unfortunate youth 
threw herfelf at the king's feet, imploring pardon for 
her fon, and chanting, according to the cuftom of thofe 
times, thefe verfes, which the chronicles have pre- 
ferred to us : " Is the very name of our race become 
44 hateful to * you ? You drive from his country one 
" of the greateft men it has ever produced, the ho- 
♦ *' nour of the Norwegian nobility. Ah ! why "will 
" you provoke the wolf tp devour the flocks, who 
" wander defencelefs through the woods ? Fear, left 
" becoming outrageous, he fhould one day occafion 
(( great misfortunes." The king remained inflexible, 
and Rollo perceiving that he was for ever cut off 
from all hopes of return to his own country, retired 
with his fleet among the iflands of the Hebrides to 
the north- weft of Scotland, whither the flower of the 
Norwegian nobility had fled for refuge ever fince Ha- 
rold had become mailer of the whole kingdom. He 
was there received with open arms by thofe warriors, 
who, eager for conqueft and revenge, waited only for 
a chief to undertake fome glorious enterprize. Rollo 
fetting himfelf at their head, and feeing his power 
formidable, failed towards England, which Jiad been 
long as it were a field open on all fides to the violen- 
ces 
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ces of the northern nations. But the great Alfred 
had fome years before eftabliihed fuch order in hi* 
part of the iffland, that Rollo, after feverat fruitlefs 
attempts, defpaired of forming there fueh a fettlerdent 
as fliould make him arrtends for the lofs of his own 
country. He pretended therefore tp have had a fri- 
pefnatural dream, which promifed him a glorious for- 
tune in France, and which ferved at Ieaft to fupport 
the ardour of his followers.' The weaknefs of the 
government in that' kingdom, and the confufion iri 
Which it was involved, were ftill more perfuafive rea«* 
fons to affare them of fuccefs. Having therefore fail- 
ed up the Seine to Rodeo, he immediately took that 
capital of the province, then called Neustria, and 
making it his magazine of arms, he advanced up £6 
Paris, to which he laid fiege in form. *fhe events of 
this war properly belong to the hiftdry of France, and 
all the world knows, that it at length ended in the en- 
tire ceffion of NeuftFia, which Charles the Simple was 
obliged to give up to Rollo and his Normans, in or- 
der to purchafe a peace. Rollo received it in perpe- 
tuity to himfelf and his pofterity, as a feudal duchy 
dependant on the crown of France * 4 A defcription 

of 



* This famous treaty was con- upon condition that he would da 

eluded at S. Clair, A. D. 91a, by homage for it, and would embrace 

which K. Charles agreed to give the Chriftian religion. (Vid. A» 

his daughter Gifele in marriage to brege Chronologique dc Thift dc 

Rollo, together with that part of France, par M. Henault.) TV 
Keuftria, fince called Normandy, 
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af the interview between .Charles and this new duke, 
.gives us a curious .piftuxe of the .manners of the£b 
jNcjrmaxs, (as they % were called by foreigners :) fox 
jtbe latter would not take the oath of iealty to hi$ £o- 
vereign lord, any other .way than by placing hisihands 
within thofe of the king ; and abfelutely xefufed to 
icifs his feet, as cuftona then required. It was with 
igjreat difficulty .fye was prevailed on to, let one .of his 
.warriors perform this ceremony in his ilead ; but the 
<>jScer to whom Rolfo deputed this fcrvice, fuddenly 
_raifed .the king's foot fo high, .that he overturned him 
4on his bqiak $ a piece of rudenefs which was only 
laughed at *,/to fuch a degree were the Normans fear- 
ed, and Charles defpifed *. 

Soon after, Rollo was perfuade4 to embrace Ghrif« 
tianity, and he was baptized wi|h much ceremony by 
the archbifhop of Rouen in the cathedral of that city. 
As foon as be faw himCelf in full pofleffion of Nor- 
jnandy, he exbibitedluch virtue* as rendered the pro- 
vince happy, and deferred to make his former out- 
rages forgotten. Religious, wife, and liberal, this 
captain of pirates became, after Alfred, the greateft 
and mod humane prince of his time. .Far from treat- 
ing Normandy as 2^ conquered province, his whole at* 
tention was employed to re-eftablifti it. This coun- 
try was, by the frequent devaftations of the Scandi- 
navians, rendered fo defert and uncultivated, that 
Rollo could not at firft refide in it ; but Charles was 
Vol. I. F f oblige 

* "\Vilheb», Geounet. lib. il c. 11. 
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obliged to yield up Britanny to him for a while, till 

Normandy was in a conditio* to furnifh fubfiflence ty 
its new matters* Neverthelefs, the fertility of the 
foil, feconding the induftry of the people^ it became, 
in a few years, one of the fined provinces of Europe. 
Thus it was that this prince, afterwards known under 
the name of Hollo or Raoul I. iecured to his chil- 
dren this noble pofleflion, which they, two hundre4 
years afterwards, augmented by the conqueft of Eng- 
land : as if it were deftined that this ifland flieuld a{ 
all times receive its foyereigns from among the nor- 
thern nations. As to the French hiftorians, they a- 
gree with the Icelandic chronicles, in describing Rollq 
as a man of uncommon wifdom and capacity ; gene- 
rous, eioquenty indefatigable, intrepid, of a noble fi- 
gure, and majeftic fize. Many other Scandinavian 
princes and captains are drawn in the fame colours. 
Such were Harold Harfagre, Olave Trygguefon, Mag- 
nus king of Norway, Canute the Great, &c. men born 
with truly heroic qualities, which they alas ! degrad- 
ed by injuftice and inhumanity : but who wanted on- 
ly another age and another education to render them 
moil accOmplUhed pcrfons. - 



CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XI; 



Sequel if the maritime expeditions of the ancient Danes 
and Norwegians. TCbe Difcovery of Iceland and 
Greehtatid % and of an Unknown Country ± called Vini 
land: 



IT was not by this expedition alone; important a* 
it might he, that the Norwegians were diftin- 
guiihecl under the reign of Harold HarfagrE* The 
ambition of that prince gave birth to a conquefl of a 
more peaceable kind, which though little known to 
the reft of the world, had yet vety interefting confe- 
quehces in the hiftorj of the North. For, not fatis- 
fied with having happily fubdued the little tyrants 
who had for a long, time weakened and diftreflr Nor- 
way, 
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way, he was difpofed to exercife fuch abfolute attfntv 
rity over his fubje&s* as, far from fubmitting to, thef 
had not even a name for it The greateft part of the 
Norwegian nobility perceiving that it was in' vain to 
oppofe their ftrength to his, determined to abandon a 
country, where they were obliged to live deprefied, 
impoveriihed and obfcure. Ingulph was one of the 
firft who went into this voluntary exile. It is, in- 
deed, faid, that the apprehenfion of being puuiihed for 
a murder he had committed, was, equally with the 
tyranny of Harold, a motive for his flight ; but this 
latter inducement was certainly what engaged a mul- 
titude of noble families of Norway to join him *. 
Tbefe illuftrious fugitives being embarked, Ingulph, 
wheat' they had chofeu for their leader, conducted 
them, in the year 874, to Iceland, which muft cer- 
tainly have been long before known to a people who 
were fuch expert failors, though they had never yet 
thought of fending colonies thither. As foon as they 
difcovered it at a diftance, Ingulph, according to an 
ancient and fuperftitious cuftom % threw a wooden: 
door into the fea, determining, to land where the Gods 
fiiould feem to point ont, by the direction of this 
floating guide ; but the waves carrying it out of fight, 
after a fruhlefs feared they were obliged to difem- 
bark in a gulph toward the fouth part of the ifland, 
which frill bears Ingulph* s name. Hiorleif, his bro- 
ther-in-law fettled in another part. They both found 

the 

* Arrigrim. Jon. Crymogaca, fiv« dc rcb. Iflaifd. lib. ill. Haihb. 1593. 
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the ifland uninhabited and uncultivated, btit covered 
with thick forefts of bitch-trees, through which fliey 
could' not penetrate, but by cutting their way before 
them. There are now no forefts in Iceland, nor any 
birch-trees, except here and 1 there a few fcort and 
flender flirubs : but the trees that are dill found deep 
buried in the earth, and frequently among the rocks, 
fiiould prevent our too haftily rejecting the evidence 
of the ancient chronicles, when they defcribe the 
country as different from what it is at prefent *. The' 
Norwegian adventurers imagined that this ifland had 
been formerly inhabited, or at lead that people had 
landed on the fhoTe, as Ingulph found there wooden 
eroffes, and other little pieces of workmanihip, after 
the manner of the Irifh and Britons. Thefe people 
had embraced Chriftianity before that time, and very 
poffibly fome of their fifhermen thrown upon the 
eoafts, might have left a few of their effeQs behind 
them. On this fuppofition, that Iceland had not been 

inhabited 

* Vid. An n grim. Jotf. Cry- n in the face of this country f 

mogaea. Kb. i. c. 2. p. ax. — To it- * fhorcs fwallowed, and others 

Jaeus remarks the fame thingi M thrown up by the violence of 

<f Should any one object, (fays he) " the waves ; meadows formerly 

** that modern Iceland does not " fruitful, m>w buried under vaft 

a anfwer the ancient defcriptions " heaps of fand ; plains all cover- 

* of it, it may be juftly anfwered, «' ed, and vallies filled up with 

" that this country has greatly da* " ftones and fand brought down- 

** generated. This I can affirm, u by the torrents of melted fnow," 

«« from what I have been an eye- &c Vide Torfaei hift. Norveg* 

•* wttnefs of myfelf : I have feen torn, i, c. 5. p li. 
" in my youth great alterations 
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Inhabited before the ninth century, it could hot poffii 
bly be the Thule of which the ancients fpeak fo of- 
ten ; and what Procopius and others have written of 
it, feems rather applicable to the northern provinces 
of Scandinavia # . 

The fuccefs of Ingniph's expedition being much 1 
talked of in Norway, other families were eager to fly 
to this place of refuge from the ambitious encroach- 
ments of their kiug. The Icelandic annals are very 
fexaft in relating the names of thefe adventurers, the 
feveral numbers of which they confifted, together 
with the namtes of the places where they fettled; 
which, for the raoft part; are ftill retained. AU thef 
other cif curmitances of thefe voyages are handed down; 
with equal precifion, and: we m&y Confidently affert; 
that the ancient hiftory of Iceland i^ more compleat 
than that of any other country in Europe*' The it* 
veral particulars; and the feqoiel of the event are fo-> 
reign to this Work ; we need only obfe'rve, that thiar 
Icelandic colony carried with th6m a violent hatred 
(or arbitrary power, and bravely preserved their li- 
berty and independence againft every attempt to de- 
prive them of thofe bleffings. This was endeavoured 

* AH that can, with any cer- northern country. Indeed it ap- 

tainty, be faid of this Ultima thule pears, that they applied this namo 

Of the ancients, is, that they called at different times to the isles of 

J>y that name the fartheft country Shetland, Faro, the Orkneys, Nor- 

which they could difcover to. the way, Iceland, Lapland, &c. 
North; or in general fomc very 
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|>y feveral Norwegian princes in vain ; fo that it was 

full four hundred years before this republic became 

fubje& to Norway, along with which it was after** 

yeards united to the crown of Denmark. 

About a century after the difcovery of Iceland, a 

Norwegian nobleman, called Torwald, having been. 

exiled for killing a perfon in a duel, retired thither, 

along with his fon Eric, furnamed Rufus, or the 

Red *. Torwald dying there, his fon v?,as foon after, 

for a fimilar accident, obliged to withdraw from this 

Hland. Not knowing where to fly for refuge, neceffi r 

ty determined him to attempt the difcovery of acoaft, 

to the north of Iceland, which had been before d^f- 

cried by a Norwegian voyagers His fearch proved 

fuccefsful, and he landed there in the year 982. He 

fettled at firft on a little ifland that formed a ft rait, 

which he called, after his own name, Eric-§und, and 

there pafled the winter. In the fpring he went to 

furvey the main-land, and finding it covered with a 

pleafing verdure, gave it the name it ftill bears, of 

P&0£Klano or Greenland f- After living there 

N fome 

* Vid. Torfaei Greenland. An- vate and invite the northern pco- 

ti<j. defcripL Haun. 1708. pie to come and fettle there. (Vifi* 

f Groenland is, in the nor- Arii PolybiJ}. libellus Je ls-Ia/n/ia, c- 

thern languages, exadly equivalent 6. f. 33.) The name, however, 

%o our Engliih word Greenland, was not altogether without foun- 

An old Icelandic hiftorian tellr.us, tUtion ; for though Greenland is 

that Eric gave the country this in the inner parts a high moun- 

al luring name, in order to capti- uinous country, covered perpetu- 
ally 
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tome years, he returned to Iceland* and prevailed 09 
feveral perfons to go and fettle ia this new country. 
He defer ibed it as a land abounding in excellent fcaf- 
turage, in furs and game, having a coaft well fupplied 
with fiib. Returning back wkh his Icelanders, he ap- 
plied btmfclf to render this infant colony flonxtthtng 
and profperous. 

Some years after, Lrir, the fon of Eaip, having 
made a voyage to Norway, met wkfc a. favourable re* 
ception from king Olave Trygguefon, to whom he 
painted out Greenland in the raoft advantageous co- 
lours. Olave, newly become a convert to Chrxftiani- 
ty, was anixnated with the waTtteft. aeal to propagate 
through the North the religion he had embraced* He 
detained Leif therefore at his court during the win- 
ter, and was £0 good an advocate for the Chriftian 
doctrines, that he perfuaded his gneft to be baptized. 
In the fpring he fent him to Greenland, attended by 
a prieft, who was to confirm him in his faith, and en- 
deavour to get it received into, the new colony. 'Eric 
was at firft offended at his fan's deferting the religion 
of his anceftors, but was at lengt|i appeafed ; and the 
miffionary, with the affiftance of Leif, foon brought 
over the whole fettlejnent to the knowledge of |he 

true 

*Hy with ice and fnow; yet on natives of Iceland and Norway, 

the fea-coafts, and in the bays and See Eoidk's Natural Hiftory of 

inlets are found very good mea- Greenland. Lond. 1745. p. 4> I4 > 

dows and pafturcs ; or at lead 44, &c T. 
what might be deemed fuch by 
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true God, Before the end of the tenth century , there - 

were churches in Greenland, and a bifhoprick had 
been ere&ed in the new town of Garde, the capital 
of the country, whither the Norwegians traded for 
many years. The Gteenlanders foon after encreafing, 
founded another little town called Albe, and a mo- 
nastery dedicated to St. Thomas. Arngrim Jonas 
has preferred a lift of the btfhops of Garde : they were 
fuffragans to the archbiihop of Drontheim. The 
Greenlanders acknowledged the kings of Norway for 
their fovereigns, and paid them an annual tribute, 
from which they in vain endeavoured to free thera- 
felves in the year 1261. This colony fubfifted till 
about the year 13481 which was the sera of a dread- 
ful peftilenee, known by the name of the Black 
Death, that made terrible devaluation in the North. 
From that time *, both the colony at Garde and that 
Vol. I. Gg at 

* Though the peftilence above- change and translation of the go* 
mentioned might contribute to the vernment in queen Margaret's 
ruin of the colony, and to cut off reign (about the beginning of the 
its intercourse with Norway ; yet 15th century) and partly by the 
Egede affures us, that it ft ill fub- continual wars, that followed be* 
filled and maintained fome corref- twee,n the Swedes and Danes, 
pondence with the mother-coun- which caufed the navigation to 
try until the year 1406, when the N thofe parts to be laid afide : to 
lad biiliop was fcnt over to Green- which a natural caufe has alfo pro- 
land. The fame author attributes bably contributed, viz. that the 
the neglect and loft of that an- fcas on the eaftern coaft, which 
cient colony to the difturbances in were formcry open, are now dof- 
thc North, occafioned partly by ed up with almoft perpetual fhoals 

of 
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fit Albe, With all the other Norwegian fettlement* orl ' 

the eaftern caaft of Greenland, having been fo totally 
forgotten and neglected, that we are utterly ignorant 
*what became of them. All the endeavours which 
have been ufed fince, have only tended to the difcove- 
rj of the weftern fhore, where in the prefent age the 
Danes have made four hew fettlement?. The Icelan- 
dic chronicles unanimoufly atteft, that the ancient 
Norwegians eftabliflied a colony alfo on the weftern 
coaft ; but as no remains of it are now extant, many 
people fufpe&ed the veracity of thofe hiftorians oa 
this head) and consequently on many others. At 
length they have recovered all the authority they 
were in danger of lofing. It is not long fince the 
Danifh miflionaries difcovered along this coaft the ru- 
ins of large ftone houfes, of churches built in the form 
of a crofs, and fragment's of broken bells ; they have 
alfo difcovered that the favage inhabitants of the 
country have preferred a diftincl: remembrance of 
thofe ancient Norwegians, of the places where they 
dwelt, their cuftoms, the quarrels their anceftors had 
with them, and of the war which ended in the deftruc- 
tion of thofe fttangers m , 

We 

of ice, fo as to render it inaccefli- Greenland, p. 6. and particularly 

ble. Egede, however, offers proofs the whole id chapter. — The fame 

that tHe old colony is not wholly author tells us, that in the lan- 

extinct, and even propofes means guage of the native Greenlander* 

of getting to them. See his Hut. are found at this day many Nor-' 

•f Greenland, chap. ii. &c. T. wegkn words. See ch. xvii. p. 

* See Eqede's description of 163. 
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We ought not, after this, to doubt what the f*me 

chronicles tell us concerning other colonies, founded 
at the fame time, and particularly thofe in the eaftern 
part of Greenland. The difcovery of fuch an ancient 
Settlement cannot fail of being a juft object of curiofi- 
tf* It is true indeed, that feveral unfuccefsful at- 
tempts were made towards it in the laft age ; but 
yrere they fo well directed, as to bar all future hopes? 
The moft intelligent perfons are o,f opinion, that they 
were not. We may therefore expect that an atten- 
tive government -will ere long fur mount all the obfta- 
cles which have hitherto oppofed fo intereftjng a dif- 
covery. 

The Scandinavians, nqw matters of the northern 
ocean, and flufhed with fuccefs, became poffelTed, at 
different times, of all the iflands in thofe feas. Thus, 
while the Danes were reducing England, the Nor we-. 
gians conquered a confiderabje part of Scotland, and 
peopled the Orkneys, the Hebrides, the iflands of Fa- 
ro and Shetland ; \cl moft of which the Norwegian 
language is fpoken to this day. Towards the end 'of 
the eleventh century, Magnus, the fon of Olave, one 
Qf their princes, filled that part of the world with the 
renown of his arms. Ordericus Vitalis, whofe /ac r 
knowledged veracity in the hiftories of France and 
England, may ferve to eftabliih that of pur old Ice- 
landic chronicles, with which he perfectly agrees, re- 
lates, that " in the fifth year of the reign of William, 
" Rufus, king pf Eqglan4 *> Magnus king of Norwaj 

" yifited 

* This wa* in the year 109a. Vid. Orderic. VitaL Hift. ccclef. lib. ^ 
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<f vifited the Orkneys, and made a tour through part 

" of Scotland, and all the iflands in thofe Teas that be- 
" longed to him, as far as Anglefey. He fettled co- 
" lonies in the lfle of Man, which was then a defart, 
** commanded them to build houfes, and took care 
*f they fliould be provided with neceffaries of every 
(< kind. He afterwards made a progrefs through fe- 
veral other iflands in the great ocean, which are, 
in a manner, beyond the limits of the world ; and, 
*' exerting his royal authority, obliged feveral people 
" to go and inhabit them. With the fame earneH- 
" nefs did this prince apply himfelf for many years to 
4< increafe his fubje&s, and enlarge his empire/? But 
if in an age when ignorance overfpread the whole face 
of Europe ; when the aim of governments was little 
more than felf- defence ; and when rapine and blood- 
shed compofed the mod memorable events of biftory ; 
if we are furprized to find, in fuch an age, colonies 
founded, and unknown regions explored, by a people 
who are confidered as farther removed than other na- 
tions from civility and fcience ; how; will our furprize 
be encreafed when we find them opening a way into 
that new world, which many ages after occasioned 
fuch a change among us, and reflected fo much glory 
on its difcoverers. Strange as this mav appear, the 
faft becomes indifputabfe, when we confider that the 
beft authenticated Icelandic chronicles unanimoufly 
affirm it, that their relations contain nothing that can 
admit of doubt, and that they are fupported by -feve- 
ral concurrent teftimonies. This is an event too in-' 

tercfting 
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£ef efting, and too little knowrj, not to require a cixv 
cumftantial detail. I fhall proceed then, without any 
previous reflections, to relate the principal cireum- 
ftanees, as I find them in the Treatife of Ancient Vin- 
|and, written by Torfaeus ; and in the hiflory of 
Greenland by Jonas Arngrim : two Icelandic authors 
undoubted credit, who have faithfully copied the 
old hiftorians of their own country*. 

There was, fay thofe ancient chronicles, an Icelan- 
der, named Heriol, who along with his fon Biarn, 
made every year a trading voyage to. different coun- 
tries, and generally wintered in Norway. Happening 
pne time to be fepaiated from each other, the fon 
fleered his courfe for Norway, where he fuppofed he 
fliould meet with his father 5 but on his arrival there, 
found he was gone to Greenland, a country but lately 
difcovered, and little known to the Norwegians. Bi- 
arn determined, at all events, to follow his father, 
and fet fail for Greenland 5 although, fays Arngrim, 

•« he 



* This little treatife of Torfaeus chapters. 1 he Icelandic maim* 

appeared in the year 1705, under fcrJpts that (peak of it are nume- 

the title of " Jfifioria Vinla^dm rous j the principal are the Codex 

antiques^ feu pars America Sep- Flateyemfis, Hiemskringla, Landnama 
" tentiionulii, ubi nominis ratio re- Saga, or " Book on the origin of 
" cenfciur, Izfc. ex antiquit. Tflandl- u countries;" and poSbly other* 
" eu erula" Arngrim's Hiilory that are now left, but of which 
of Greenland came out more than many extra<5U remain in the col- 
one hundred years before, but he legion of a learned Icelander nam- 
only occafionally mentioned this ed Biorn dv 3:;ardza. 
difeavsry in the 9th and 10th 
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'/ he had no-body on board who could direft him £^ 

'f the voyage, nor any particular inftru&ions to guide 
" him ; fo great was the courage of the ancients ! 
* c He fteered by the obfervation of the ftars, an^ by 
*' what he had heard of the fituation of the country 
*. c he was in queft of." During the firft three days, 
he bore towards the weft, but the wind varying tft 
the north, and blowing ftrong, he was forced to run 
to the fouthward. The wind ceafing in about twenty* 
four hours, they difcoyered land at a diftance, which 
as they approached they perceived to be fiat and low, 
and covered with wood ; for which reafon he would 
not go on fhore, «as being convinced i% could not be 
Qreenland, which had tyeen reprefented to him as 
^iftinguiihable at a great diftance for its mountains 
covered with fnow. They then failed away towards 
the North-weft, and were aware of a road which 
formed an ifland, but did not flop there. After fome 
(Jays they arrived in Qreenland, where Biarn mef 
with his father. 

The following fummer, viz. in the year 1002, Bi- 
arn made another voyage to Norway, where, to one 
of the principal lords of the country, named count 
Eric, he mentioned the difcpvery he had made of fome 
unknown iflands. The count blamed his want of cu- 
riofity, and ftrongly prefled him tp proceed on with 
his difcovery. In confequence of this advice, Biarn, 
as foon as he was returned to Greenland to his father, 
began to think ferioufly of exploring thofe lands with 
more attention. Leif, the fon of that fame Eric Ru- 

fus, 
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fus who had discovered Greenland, and who was ftill 

chief of the colony he had fettled there ; this Leif, I 
fay; being defirous of rendering himfelf illuftrious 
like his« father, formed the defign of going thither 
himfelf; and prevailing on his father Eric to accom- 
pany him, they fitted out a veffel with five and thirty 
hands ; but when the old man was fetting out on 
horfeback to go to the fhip, his horfe happened to fall 
down under him ; an accident which he confidered as 
an admonition from heaven to defift from the enter* 
prize ; and therefore returning home* the lefs-fuper- 
flitious Leif fet fail without him. 

He fooii defcried one of the coafts which Biara 
, had before feen, that lay neareft to Greenland. He 
cad anchor and went on more, but found only a flat 
rocky fliore without any kind of verdure ; he there- 
fore immediately quitted it, after having firft given k 
the name of Helleland, or the " Flat Country V 
A fhort navigation brought him to another place, 
which Biarn had alfo noted. In this 'land, which lay 
very low, they faw nothing but a few fcatte red thick- 
ets, and white fand. This he called Mark-land, or 
the " Level country +." Two days profpcrous fail- 
ing 

• Pays plat, fays the French o- T. 
riginal. But Helleland ihould f Pays du plainc, fays our au- 
ra ther be rendered " Stonyland:" thor. — But Mark land rather 
for Bella iignifies a Stone or Rock, fignifies " Woody-land :" from 
» in the Northern languages; which Mark fjjlva, tefquaj a Wood, or 
our French author feems to have Rough Thicket. T. 
been but {lightly acquainted with. 
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ing brought them to a third fhore, which was flteJter- 
ed to the north by an ifland. They difemb^rked there 
in very fine weather, and found plants which produ- 
ced a grain as fweet as honey* Leaving this, they 
failed weft ward, in fearch of forac harbour j and at 
length entering the mouth of a nyer, were carried 
up by the tide into a lake Whence; the ftream proceed- 
ed. 

As foon as they were landed, they pitched- their 
tents on the fhore, not yet daring to wander far from 
it. The rirer afforded them plenty of very large ial- 
mons ; the air was foftand temperate 5 the foil ap- 
peared to be fruitful, and the pafiurage very good. 
The days in winter were much longer than in Green- 
land, and they had lefs fnow than iu Iceland ** En- 
tirely fatisfied with their new refideuDe* they erected 
houfes, and fpent the winter there. 

But before the fetting in of this feafon, a German 
who was of their company, named TYRKER,-was one 

day 

* Arngrim adds, from the an- vague and undetermined fighifica- 

ctent chronicles, that their fhorteft tion ; and that the ancient chroni- 

xlay was fix, and their night eigh- cles may be fo imderftood as to 

teen hours. But it muft be con- give us room to conclude that at 

felled that nothing can be more the winter folftice the. fun rofe 

uncertain than this reckoning by there at 8 in the morning, and fet 

hours, among a people who had at 4. This gives u* the 49th de- 
no exact method of computing . gree, which is the latitude of Ca- 

timc. The arguments of Torfaus nada and Newfoundland. See the 

on this fubjc& make it evident, Supplement X6 Torfawii's Ancient 

that the old Icelandic word which Vinland, &c. Firff Edit. 
we tnmflatc Hour, is of a very 
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4*y miffing. Leif, apprehenfive for the fafety of a 

-man who had been long in his father's family, and 
was an excellent mechanic, tfenfc hH people all about 
to hunt for him. He was at length found, finging 
and leaping, and expret&tig the moil e xtravagant joy 
by his difcourfc and geftures. The^ftonJ%d Green- 
Jaaders enquired the reafon of fuch Arrange behaviour, 
and it was not without difficulty, owing to the differ- 
ence of their languages, that Tyrker made them un* 
detfftand he had difcovered wild grapes near a place 
Which he pointed out. Excited by this news, they 
immediately went thither, and brought back feveral 
bunches to their commander, who was equally fur- 
prized. Leif ftill doubted whether they were grapes j 
but the German aflured him he was born in a cotm- 
try where vines grew, and that he knew them too 
Well to be miftaken. Yielding to this proof, Leif 
named the country Vinla'nd, or the Land of Wine. 

Leif returned to Greenland in the fpring j but one 
of his brothers, named Thorvald, thinking he had 
left the difcovery imperfect, obtained from Eric this 
fame veffel and thirty men. Thorvald arriving at 
Vinland, made ufe of the houfes built by Leif, and 
living on fim, which was in great plenty, pafled the 
winter there. In the fpring he took part of his peo- 
ple, and fet out weftward to examine the country.— 
They met every where with very pleafing landscapes, 
all the coafts covered with forefts, and the fhores with 
a black fand. They faw a multitude of little iflands 
divided from each other by fmall arms of the fea, bu% 
Vol. I. Hh no 
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ny marks of either wild beafls, or of men, except $ 

heap of wood piled up ia the form of a pyramid.--* 
Having fpent the fummer in this furvey, (hey return- 
ed in autumn to their winter quarters ; but (he fum- 
mer following, Thoryald being defirous of exploring 
the eaftern and northern cqafts, his veflel was a good 
deal fhattered by a ftorm ; and the remainder of that 
feafon was taken up in repairing her. He afterwards 
fet up the keel, yrhk;h \yas unfit for feryice, at the 
. extremity of a neck of land, thence called Kiexxar- 
naes, or Cape-ljeel *. lie then proceeded to furvey 
the eaftern coafts, where he gave names to feveral 
?ays and Capes which he then discovered. 

On his landing one day, attra£te4 by the, beauty of 
the more, he was aware of three ^ttle leathern canoes, 
in each of which were three perfoqs (cjemingly half- 
afleep. Thorvald and his companions instantly ran 
in and feized them a}l excepting one, who efcaped ; 
and by a ferocity as imprudent a^ it w$s cruel, put 
them to death the fame day* Soon afterward?* as 
they lay on the fame coaft, they were fuddenly a- 
larmed by the arrival of a great number pf thefe lit- 
tle veffels, which covered the whole bay, . Thorvald 
gave immediate orders to h^s party to defend them- ^ 
felves with planks and boards againfl; their darts, 
which quite filled the air ; ancj. the favages having in 
vain wafted all their arrows, after an hout's combat, 
Retook themfelves to a precipitate flight. The Nor- 

wegiags , 
* Or as vrz fhoultl exprefs it ill Eriglifli, JCxflness. T. 
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Wegialis called them in derifion SKfRAELrKGTJEs, i. e. 
fmall and puny men * : the chronicles tell us, that this 
kind of men are* neither endowed With ftrengtft nor 
courage, and that there would be nothing to fear ffdni 
at whole arnty of them* Arngrim adds, that theTe 
Skrxlingues are the fame jteople who inhabit the wtf- 
tern parts <tf Greenland, and that the Norwegians 
who are fettled on thofe coafts had called the favages* 
they met with there by the fame name. 

Thorvald ; was the cfnly one who was' mortally 
wounded, and. dying foon after, paid the penalty that 
was juftly dtie for his inhuman conduft. As he de- 
fired to be buried with a crofs at his feet,' and another 
at his head, he feems to have imbibed fome idea of 
Chriftianlry, which at that time began to dawn in 
Norwegian Greenland. His body Was interred at the^ 
point of the Cape, where* he had intended to make a 
Settlement ; ! which Cape was named from the croffes, 
Krossa-naes or Korsnaes f. The feafon being too 
for advanced for undertaking the voyage" home, the 
reft of the crew ftaid the winter there, and did not 
tfeach Greenland till the following fpririg. We; are 
farther told, that they loaded the veffel with virib-fet^ 
and all the raifins they could preferve.' 

Eric 



* They alfo called them Smae- Sched. p. 33. T. 

kings, which fignifies the" fame f Or, according to the Ehglilh 

thing; - Sm a el in Icelandic being dialect, Cross-ness, or Capi- 

cquivalent to small in Englifh. crow. T. ^ 
Vid. Buffaei Not, in Arii Polyhift. 
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Eric f had left a third, fon, named Thor»t Ert^ 

♦ . 

who as foon as be was informed of his brother Thor- 
vald's death, embarked that very year with his wife 
Gudride, and a fele& crew of twenty men. His priir- 
oipal defign w*s to bring his brother's body back to 
Greenland, that it might be buried in a country more 
agreeable to bis manes, and in a manner more honour 
rable to his family. But during the. whole fummer 
the winds- proved fo contrary and tempeftuous, that 
after feverai fr uitleis attenlpts, he was driven back to 
a part^of Greenland far diftant from the colony of his 
countrymen. Here he was confined during the rigor 
of the winter, deprived of all affiftance, and expofed 
to the feverity of fo rude a climate. Thefe misfor- 
tunes were encrcafed by a contagious ficknefs, which 
carried off Thorftein and mod of his company. fiisf 
widow Cook care of her husband's body, and return- 
ing with it in the fprihg, interred it in the burial 
place of hh family. 

Hitherto we have feen the Norwegians Only mak-* 
ing flight efforts to eftablifh themfdves in Vinland. 
The year after Thorftein's death proved more favou- 
rable to the defign of fettling a colony. A rich Ice- 
lander, named Thorfin, whofe genealogy the chroni- 
cles have carefully preferved, arrived in Greenland 

from 

* Mh Mallet fays, " Leif avoit line, that Tho* stein was the 

• laiji. urn troifitmejih nommt T6or- Brother of Thorvald ; and he had 

"JMh" but this is evidently a before called Thohvald the bro^ 

jniftake, for he tells us in the next thcr of JUvif. T, 
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from Norway, with a great number of followers. He 

cultivated au acquaintance with Leif, tvho fince his 
father Eric's death was head of the colony j and with 
his content efpoufed Gudride, bj whom he acquired 
a right to thofe claims her former hufband had on the 
fet dements at Vinland. Thither he foon went to take 
pofieffion, having with him Gudride and five other 
women, befides fixt y failors, much cattle, provifion* 
and implements of hufbandry. Nothing was omitted 
that could forward an enterprise of this kind. Soon- 
after his arrival on the coaft, he caught a great whale, 
which proved very ferviceable to the whole compa-t 
ny. The pafturage was found to be fo plentiful and 
rich, that a bull they had carried over with them be- 
came in a ihort time remarkable for its fiereeaefs and 
itrength. 

The remainder of that fummer, and the winter fol- 
lowing were fpent in taking all necefiary precautions 
for their preservation, and in procuring all the conve- 
niences of which they had any idea. The fucceeding. 
fummer the Skrelingues or natives of the country 
came down in crowds, and brought with them vari- 
ous merchandizes * for traffic. It was obferved that 
the roaring of the bull terrified them to fuch a degree 
that they burft open the doors of Thor fin's houfe, and 
crowded in with the utmoft precipitation. Thorfin 
fuffered his people to traffic- with them, but flri&ly 

forbad 

* The chronicles remark, that thefe merchandizes confilted chiefly 
•f fiirt, fables, the Jkisu of whke rats, ckc, 
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forbad their fupplving them with arms, which' wer^ 

what they feemed moil defirous of obtaining. The 
Greenland women offered them different kinds of eat- 
ables made with milk, of which they were fo fond, 
that they came down in crowds to beg them: in ex-^ 
change for their ikim. Some difpotes that arofe o~ 
bliged ther SkrelingueS to retire, and Thorfin farr'ound- 
ed the fa&ory with a ftrong palifatde to prevent fur- 
prize. 

Nothing memorable occurred the next j>ear. The 
Skrelingues again offered their commodities, and a- 
gain begged to have arms in exchanges Thefe being 
always denied, one of them ftole an hatchet,- and re- 
turned highly pleafed to his eompaoi6ns. Eager to 
try the new inftrum'ent, he gave a violent .blow to 
One of hid comrades, and killed him on the fpotr* All 
wno were prefent flood filerit with aftonifbment 'till 
one whofe fhape and air befpoke him to be a pcrTon 
of fotne authority among them, took up the inftru- 
ment, and afte* clofely examining it,, threw it with 
the utmoft indignation as far as he tould into the" 
fea. 

After flaying there three years; Thorfin returned* 
home, with a valuable cargo of raifins arid other mer- 
chandize ; the fame of which fpreading through the* 
North, the incitements of curiofity and gain drew fe- 
veral adventurers to Vinknd. The author of the 
chronicle, called the Manuscript ot Flatey, relates, 
that after feveral voyages, Thorfin ended his days in 
Iceland, where he had built a very fine houfe, and 

' lived 
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piv^d in fplendor as one of the firft lords of the covin? 

try ; that he had a fon named Snorro, born in Vin- 
land ; that his widow went on a pilgrimage to Rome 
after his death, and having at her return devoted her- 
feif entirely to religion, died in a monaftery in Ice- 
land, near a church erefted by her fon. The fame 
author adds, that this account is confirmed by Thor- 
fin himfelf, and mentions the fa&s as well known to 
all the world. Another roanufcript relates the fame 
circumftances only with fome inconfide'rable varia*. 
tions. 

But to return to the new colony, where Thorfm 
had without doubt left fome of his people : two bro- 
thers, named Helgue and Finbog, Icelanders by 
birth, going to Greenland, were perfuaded to fit out 
two veffels, and undertake a voyage to this new coun r 
try. Prei'dis, the daughter of Eric Rufus, accompa- 
nied them ; but this woman, unworthy to belong to. 
fo illuftrious a family, impofed upon the two bro- 
thers, and during their flay in Vinland, raifed fuch 
< difturbances as ended in the maffacre of thirty peo- 
ple. Freidis not daring to ftay after this bloody fcene, 
fled to Greenland to her brother Leif, where ibe fpent 
the refidue of her <}ays, bated and defpifed by all man- 
kind. Helgue and Finbog were among the unfortu- 
nate victims, and it is probable that thofe who efcap- 
ed fettled in the country. 

This is the fubftance of what we find in the ancient 
.Icelandic writers concerning the difcovery of Vin- 
land : and as they only mention it occafionally, this 

accounts 
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accounts for their filenee in refpeft to the feqi*et r 
There is reafoo to fnppofe, that the people of the 
North continued to make voyages to Vinland for a 
long time : but as nothing particular occurred after- 
wards, ^iftorians deemed it fufficient to mention fuch 
qlrcamftances as f elated to its firft difcovery and fet- 
tlement. Yet the Icelandic chronicles fometimes 
fpeak of Vinland afterwards. There is one of them 
in particular (which the critics efteem very authen- 
tic) that makes e^prefs mention, of a Saxon prieft, 
named John, who after having ferved a church in 
Iceland for the fpace of four years, pafTed over to 
Vinland, with an intention of cpnverting the Norwe- 
gian colony ; but we may - conclude his attempt did 
not fucceed, fince we find he was condemned {» death* 
In the year 1121, Eric, a bilhop of Greenland, went 
over there on the fame errand, but we know not with 
what fuccefs. Since that time Vinland feems by de- 
grees to have been forgotten in the North ; and that 
part of Greenland which had embraced Chriilianity 
being loft, Iceland alfo fallen from its former ftate, 
and the northern nations being waited by a pefti- 
lence, and weakened by internal feud^, all re- 
membrance of that difcovery was at length utterly 
obliterated, and the Norwegian Vinlanjiers themfelves 
having no further connexion with Europe, were ei- 
ther incorporated into, or deftroyed by their barbarian 
neighbours *. Be this as it may, the teftimony of 

our 

* In his firft edit, our author was of opinion, that the favagcs 

called 
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#tir ancient chronicles is ftrongly corroborated by the 

pofitlte teftimooy of Adam of Bremen, a well- 
fefteern'td hiftotian, who lived in the very age When v 
ihe discovery was made. Adam 1 was a virttirous ec 
defiaftic, who' received all he relates from the mouth 
of SwAik II; * king of Denmark, who had entertained 
ftim daring the long abode he made in that kingdom; 
Thefe ate his own words fy " The king of Denmark 
u hath informed me, that another ifland has been di£- 
* covered in the ocean, that wafhes Norway or r in- 
41 mark, which iflandis called V inland, from the vines 
4i which grow thefe fpontaneoufly ; and we fearnv not 
4i by fabulous hearfay, but by the exprefs* report of 
li certain Danes** that fruits are produced there with- 
44 out cultivation." Hence We fee, that this was hot on- 
ly admitted as a certain fad in Greenland^ Iceland and 
Norway, but the fame of it was alfo fpread abroad in 
Denmark X ; and we may add in England, Normandy, 
and undoubtedly much further. Ordericus Vitalise the 
Vol. Iv I i hiftoriair 

called Eskimaux, who inhabit Dan. c 246. 
Newfoundland, might poffibly be \ Rudbek pretends, that ifTthia 
defcerided from that Norwegian place Adam means iHnland in 
colony, as being diftingnHhed from Sweden. Amoft$ the many bold 
the other inhabitants of America conje&ures of this man, there 10 - 
by their white ikins, their fair hair, riot one lefs ' defenfible than this* 
and bufhy beards: but upon re- Adam of Bremen was well ae- 
rial he found reafoa to- difcaroV quainted with" Finland, finee he . 
this ojpinion. t. cxprefsly name* it in that lame 

* Called by the Danes St; t no m work. It is needlefs- to confute art 

Estridsen. Firfl Edit, opinion fo contrary to probability, 

f Vid. Adam Brerp. de fitu and devoid of all foundation. 



friftorian of the Normans and Engliih, whom I befotfi 
mentioned, reckons V inland along with Greenland, 
Iceland and the Orkneys, as countries under the do- 
minion of the king of Norway, and whofe commerce? 
encreafed his revenues *- What Adam of Bremen 
immediately adds after the foregoing paflage, merits 
likewife fome attention, as it indicates the ftrong pro- 
penfity of the Norwegians for maritime enterprjzes, 
and (what we fhould little expeft from fo unenlight- 
ened a people) for expeditions that had even no other 
end but to make new difcoveries. " In advancing 
** farther towards the North/' fays he, " we meet 
u with nothing but a boundlefs fea, covered with e- 
** nortnous pieces of ice, and hid fa perpetual dark- 
* nefs." (He certainly means thofe almoft continual 
fogs, fo well' known to fuch as frequent the feas of 
•' North America.) •* Harold, prince of Norway, 
41 was lately very near having a fatal proof of this, 
u when being defirous of knowing the extent of the 
* c northern ocean, he tried to difcover it with feveral 
4t veffels ; but the limits of the world being hid from 
<* their fight by thick darknefs, they were with diffi* 
" culty prefer ved from definition in that vafl mafs 
• c of waters.*' We fee, notwithstanding this figura- 
tiVe manner of fpeaking, that Harold had formed fome 
great defign, concerning which, hiflory leaves us in 
the dark ; and without doubt he was not > the only 
one of his age and nation, whofe enterprizes of this 

kind 

* 

i * Order. Vital, hift. EccleC ad. an. 1098. 



kind ate buried in oblivion* Fame, as well as all o- 
ther fublunary things, is governed by Chance, and 
without her affiiUnce, the attempt made by Alfred 
the Great to difcover a north-eaft paffage to the In- 
{}ies, would have ftill remained unknown to us *. In 

all 



* In the Cotton Library is hap- The fubftance of O&her'a account 
«>ily preferved a Relation of this may be fcen in Haiklnyt's Voya- 
Voyage, written in the Saxon Ian-, ges, and in part in Spelman's Liie 
guage by Alfreq himielf, as he of Alfred, p. 153. The original 
took it down from the mouth of was firft publifhed with a Latin 
Oct her, a Norwegian, who had verfion, at the end of Walter's 
been fent by him into the Northern Lat. tcanflation of Spelman, and 
feas to make difcoyeries. The nar- fcas been reprinted (at the end of 
rative, it muft be owned, appears Arii Polybifl. S*b*d<e de IJlandia ab 
to us in this ^enlightened age but Andraa 6itJpeo i Hafn, 1733, 4to.J 
ihort and fuperficial: but if we urukr this title, Ptriplat Ohtheri 
confider the time in which it was Halgolando- Nonvgi) utet Wulf- 
written, what muft we think of stani Angli, fecundum narrations 
the amazing capacity of that great eorundem de fuh> Vnius in ultimam 
* monarch, who could conceive or plagumfeptentrionaleur, Utriufyue au- 
. encourage fuch tin attempt, and tern in mark Bait Lico Navigationibw, 
who could condescend to write juffu ,/Elkr.epj Magni Anglorup* 
down with his own hand the re- regis, feculo a nativitate Cbrijii notxo 
fult of the enquiry, which proba- faclisj ab ipso Rege Angto-Suxo- 
bly the Norwegian adventurer was nica lingua defer ip tut, demum. . . . 
riot able to do himfclf, and which Ratine wrfits, et una turn " Joh. 
the king might not cfcufe to truft " Spelmanni Y* ta ^lfredi Mag- 
to the pen of another, who might " ni," e veteri cod. MS. Bibliotb, 
«iot have been fo exacl: or enri- Cotton, edit us : Jam vero, 06 antiqui- 
ous I tatem, et fcptenirionalis turn temporis 

In the fame trad the king has JUsttu cognitionem, repetitive, at brroj- 

alfo given the report of Wulfes- bus Notis adauftus ab Andraea 

tan, an Anglo-Saxon, whom he Bussaeo. * T. 

had fent to explore the Baltic. f 
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ail ages the Europeans fcem to have had a wofoderlo} 

propenfity, peculiar to themfelves, for great and da^« 
ing enterprises. Hence we may forefee, that the glo- 
ry of pervading the whole globe is referved for them. 
And donbtlefs the time will come, when they will 
explore and meafure the vaft countries of Terra Au-? 
ftralis, will cruife beneath the Poles, and will fecure- 
ly, and freely in every fenfe of the expreffipn, SAty 

HOUND THE WORLD. 

To return to our fubjeft. The difcovery of a difc 
tant country called Yinland, and the reality of a Nor- 
wegian colony's fettling there, appear to be fads fq 
well attefted on all fides, and related with circumflan- 
ces fo probable, as to leave no room for any doubt* 
But to fettle the geography of the country where this 
happened, is not an eafy matter. To fucceed in ar^ 
enquiry of this kind, we fljould know what part of 
America lies neareft to Greenland ; by what nations 
it is inhabited * what are their languages and tradi- 
tions ; as alfo the cuftotns and produce of their coun- 
tries ; branches of knowledge thffe, which we {hall 
but very imperfe&ly learn from the books hitherto 
publiflied. Neverttielcfs, tbough we may not be able 
to afcertain exafltfy the fituatioh of yinland, we have 
fufficient room to conje&uie that this colony could 
not be far from the' coafts of Labrador, or thofe of 
Newfoundland, ^vhich are not far from it : nor is 
there any circumftance in the relations of the ancient 
chronicles, but what may be accounted for on fuch a 
fuppofition. v 

% ' A The 
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9?he firft difficulty that mud be obviated, is the 

£xort fpace of time that appears to have been taken 
up ift pafi$ng to this country from Greenland. To 
this end we muft obferve, that the Norwegians might 
fet fail from the weftern. as well as from the eaftera 
coaft of that country, fince (as hath been faid before) 
they had fettled on both fides of it. Now it is cer- 
tain, that Davis's Streight, which feparates Greenland 
from the American continent, is very narrow in feve- 
ral places ; and it appeats from the journal taken by 
the learned Mr Ellis ? in his voyage to Hudfon's Bay, 
that his paffage frosqi Cape Farewell, which is the mod 
fouthern point of Greenland, into (he entrance of the 
. Bay, was but feven or eight days eafy fail with a 
wind indifferently favourable. The diftance between 
the fame Cape and the neareft coaft of Labrador is 
ftill much lefs. As it cannot be above two hundred 
French leagues, the voyage could not take up above 
feven or eigfyt days, even allowing for the delays that 
muft have happened to the ancients through their 
wanf of that ikill in navigation which the moderns 
have fince acquired. This could therefore appear no 
fuch frightful di#ance to adventurers who had newly 
difcovered Greenland, which is feparated from Ice* 
land at leaft as far. This reafoning is ftill farther en- 
forced, when we reflect that the diftance of Iceland 
itfelf^ from the neareft part of Norway, is double to 
that above-mentioned. 

In efFed, the hiftory of the North abounds with re- 
lations of maritime expedition of far greater extent 

than 
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than was neceffary for the difcovefy of America. Ih$ 

fituati9n of Greenland, relative to this new country, 
not being fufficiently known, is the only circumftance 
that can prejudice one againft it ; but when we have 
mattered the greater object, why fhould We make any 
difficulty of the lefs ? We dould ceafe to be furprifc- 
ed at thofe fame men croffing a fpace of two hundred 
leagues, which was the diftance between them and 
America, whofe courage and curlofity had frequently 
.prompted them to traverfe the ocean, and who had 
been accuftomed to perform voyages of three or four 
hundred leagues before they quitted their former fet- 
tle ments. We may indeed fuppofe, that when they 
made incurfions info England, France, Spain, or Italy, 
they were directed by the coafts, from which they 
were never far diftant ; but how can the rapidity, of 
their motions be accounted for, if they never loft fight 
of land ? How could fo imperfect a kind of navigation 
ferve to convey into England fuch numerous fleets as 
failed from Denmark and Norway ? How were Ice- 
land, the ifles of Faro, Shetland and Greenland ex- 
plored ? There is nothing then in the diftance of A- 
merica that can render it Unlikely to have been dis- 
covered by $he Norwegians, J-et us fee if there arc 
not other greater difficulties, 

The relations handed down to us in the chronicles^ 
and the name affixed to this new difcovered country, 
agree in defcribing it as a foil where the vine fponta- 
neoufly grows. This circumftance alone has feived 
with many people to render the whole account, fuf- 

pedled j 
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pe&ed ; but on a clbfer view, we {hall find it fo far 7 
from overthrowing, that it even confirms the other 
parts of the relation, I (hall not evade the difficulty 
(as I might) by anfwering, that very poflibly the 
Norwegians might be fo* little acquainted \vith grapes, 
as to miflake currants for them, which in the Nor- 
thern languages are called Viin^bar *, or vine-ber- 
ries f and of which in feveral places they make a kind 
df fermented liquor : but I can affert on the faith of 
the moll credible travellers, that not only in Canada; 
the vine grows without cultivation, and bears a fmall 
well- tailed fruit ; but that it is alfo* found in far more 
northern latitudes, and even where the winters are 
very feyere. The evidence of Mr, Ellis f may here' 
render all others needlefs. This curious and fenfible 
obferver met with the fame kind of vine about the* 
Englifh fettlements in Hudfon's Bay ; the fruit of 
which he compares to the currants of the Levant.— 
Now Labrador is not fat from thence $ it lies partly 
in the fame, and partly in a more fouthern latitude, 
and their feveral productions feem to be much alike. 
Befides, as the Europeans never penetrated very far 
into the country, it would nof prove that there were 
no vines there, even if THEY had not met with any. 
But we have room to expe6t greater difcoveries on 
this fubjeeVfrom Mr, Kalm, a Swedifh botanifl, edu- 
cated 

* Vi'wb*r, or rather Wliit-her^ is a general name in the North for 
tpODfeberriesj Currants, and Grapes. T. * 

f Voyage \o Hudfon's Bay, by Mr. Ellis. Vol. II. 
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dated under Linnxus, who fome jTears fiarie* tirade i 
curious progrefs through Canada; with a view to its 
natural hiftory and productions. According to biiri, 
the colonj of Vinlanb was, in the Hand of New-: 
foundland, which is only feparated from die continent 
of Labrador by a narrow flreigftt of a fe# leagued 
tailed Be&le-IsLe *. This lie has undertaken to prove 
in a part of his work not yet publiihed ; nor cfcu* any 
writer inveftigate Inch art inquiry £b w«H a$> one who 4 
has been himfclf upon the fpot. 

As td the other circomftances of the' relation, the 
account given by the ancient chronicles agrees in all 
refpe&s with the reports of modern vcryagers. Theft 
tell us, that the native fevages of thofe cottntriesy 
from the frequent ufe they make off them in iUhingy 
can in a ftort time coOefi together a vaft number of 
canoes ; that they are very fldlful with their bows 1 
and arrows $ that on the coafts they fiihf for whalesy 
and in the inland parts live by hunting ; fo that their 
merchandize coafifts of -whale- bene and various kind* 
of fkins and filrs j that the J are very fond of iron or 
hardware, cfpeciaBy arms« hatchets, and other iinlrtf- 
ments of like fort f j -. that ifxty are very apt tc* rob> 
ftrangers, but are othcrwife cowardly and unwarlike. 

If to this picture you add, that they are for the 
moft part of a middle ftature, and little ikilled in the 
art of war, it is no wonder that the Norwegians* the 

largeft, 

* Kalm's Refa til Norra- America. Tome ii. p. 47 IV 
f Vid. Ellis ubi fupra. 
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largeft, ftrongeft and.paoft aptiye people ]pf Europe 

fhould look uppa them w : #h <a?Btempt, ^s a popr, 
weak, degenerate r^ce. Ijt i§ reiMrkaJj^e that the 
name they gave thtprv of Skrelin^h^s* is the fame 
with wjbicli they denoted the jGreenjtan^lers wljen tjhey 
firft djfco^eied them* 1^ verity tfeelje G&.kj^lanp- 
jers aad jtye Eski^au* feem to have been ope people; 
and this }?&$£?& ]>ejtween them, which has fo much 
ftruck j&e i«ft4«*fts, icpul4 /apt feU of appearing in a 
ftronger light to the Norwegians, who were ftill bet- 
jter able to compare them together. *' I believe, fays 
** Mr. Ellis, that the Eflrimaux are the fame people 
u with the Greenlanders; and this feems the more 
« probable, when we confider the narrownefs of Da- 
'* iris's S freight, and the vagabond ftrolling . life we 
u $nd all this nation accuftomed to lead wherever we 
u meet with them/* This is alfo the opinion of Mr. 
Egede, who knew the Greenlanders better than any 
body* He obferves, that according to their own ac- 
counts, ©avis's Stretght is only a deep bay, which 
runs on, narrowing towards the north, till the oppo- 
site American, continent can be eafily difcerned from 
Greenland, and that the extremity of this bay ends in 
a river, over which, wandering favages, inured to 
cold, might eafily pafs from one land to the other, e- 
ven if rhey had had no canoes. 

The refult of all this feems to be, that there, can be 
no doubt, but. that the Norwegian Greenlanders dif- 
c«vered the'Americau continent ; that the place where 
they fettled was either the country of Labrador, or 

Vol. I. K k Newfound, 
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Newfoundland, and that their colony fubfifted there a 
good while. But then this is all we can fay about it 
with any certainty. To endeavour to afcertain the 
exa& fite, extent and fortune of the eftablifliment, 
would be a fruitlefs labour. Time and chance may 
poffibly one day inform us of thefe circumftances. I 
(hall not therefore amufe the reader with uncertain 
conjectures ; neither fhall I trouble him with fuch re- 
flections as he is able to make much better than my- 
felf. 



CHAB. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Of the cujioms and manners of the ancient RdrthhrH 

nations. 



WHOEVER attempts to delineate the manners 
of the ancient inhabitants of the North, will 
find their love of war and paffion for arms among the 
mod chara&eriftic and expreffive lines of the portrait. 
Their prejudices, their cuftonis, their daily occupa- 
tions, their amufements, in ihort, every a&ion of their 
lives were all impreffed with this paffion. They paflt 
ed the greateft part of their time- either in camps or 
on board their fleets, employed in real engagements, 
in preparations for them, or in fham fights ; for when- 
ever they were conftrained to live in peace, the re- 

femblance 
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femblanee of war furnifhed out their hightfft enter- 
tainment. They then had reviews, mock battles, 
which frequently ended in real ones, tournaments, the 
bodily exercifes of wreftling, boxing, racing, &c. The 
reft of their time was commonly fpent in hunting *, 
public bufinefs, drinking and fleeping. 4l The Ger- 
44 mans," fays Tacitus, '• when not engaged in war, 
" pafs their time in indolence, feafting and deep. The 
* c braved and moil warlike among them da nothing 
«* themfelves; but transfer the whole care of the 
" houfe, family and poffeffions 'to, the females, the 
" old men and fuch as are infirm among them : And 
** the fame people, by a ftrange contradidion of na- 
V tare, both love inaclion, and hate peace." All the 

« 

Celtic nations lie under the fame reproach from the 
Greek and Roman authors ; and it is eafy to con- 
ceive, that a people who affixed ideas of contempt to 
all labour of body and mind, had for the mod part 

nothing 



* So Ca&far Writes of the Gcr- no ciboque. (Tacit. Germ. c. 15.) 

macs, Vita omnts in venattonibui at- The learned are generally o1f opi- 

que in fiud'ns rei militant eonfijlit.— hion, that the fecond non here is 

Tacitus is believed to have faid fpurious, and that we fiiould read 

the fame thing in the paiTage quo- multum venatibus, or turn vitam w 

ted below, but as forte of the' words natibus, &c. But Pelloutier thinks 

are thought to be corrupt, our au~ Tacitus meant to infinnate that the 

thor has dropt them in his quota- Germans beftow * fmall portion of 

tion. The whole, pafiage (lands their time in hunting, but much 

in the copies thus, Quotient helium more in idlenefs, feafting and fleep- 

non ine'unt, NON multum venatibus ; ing. Hift des Celtes. torn. i. f. 

jtttis per otium tranfiguttt, dediti fom- 449. -T. 



nothing elfe to do but to caroufe and fleep, whenever 
the ftate did not call them to arms. This was the 
badge and nobleft privilege of their liberty ; every 
free man placed his glory and happinefs in being of- 
ten invited to folemn entertainments ; and the hopes 
of partaking of eternal feafts filled, as we have feeft, 
the North with heroes. Other pleafures and other 
rewards have been conceived under the influence of 
other climes : All nations have in their infancy been 
governed by the force of climate ; and their firft legi- 
flators, far from endeavouring to ftem this torrent but 
borne away with it themfelves, have ever by their 
laws and inflitutiohs enlarged and ehcreafed its natu- 
ral prevalence. u Among the Celts (as their learned 
" hiftorian tells us) there was no national or provin. 
" cial affembly held ; no civil or religious feftivai 
u obferved ; no birth-day , v marriage or funeral pro- 
u perly folemnized ; no treaty of alliance or friend- 
€i fliip entered into, in which feafting did not bear a 
" principal part *." In all the hiftorical monuments 
of ancient Scandinavia, we conftantly hear of frequent 
and exceffive feaftmgs +. Tacitus obferves, that the 

* plentfftil 

* Vid. Pelloutier Hift. des Cel- fons, and regaled them fourteen 

teR Tom. i lib. a* chap. iz. days. Another inhabitant of Icc- 

f We find remarkable inftances land entertained for the fame num- 

in the Icelandic Chronicles, quot- ber of days not lefs than 900 per- 

ed by Arngrim Jonas. Crymog, fons, and at laft fent them away 

lib. L cap. 6. p. 54. Two brothers with prefents. Feafts of this fort 

in Iceland at the funeral of their were frequent in Norway and 

father, made a feaft for nco per- throughout all the North. jyJ EJU. 
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plentiful tables of the chiefs, were, among the Ger- 
mans, the wages of their dependants *• Nor could a 
great lord or chieftain take a readier way to attract a 
numerous train of followers, than by often making 
magnificent entertainments. It was at table that the 
Germans confulted together on their mod important 
concerns, fuch as the electing of their princes, the en- 
tering into war^ or the concluding of peace, Sec. Oh 
the morrow they re-confidered the resolutions of the 
preceding night, fuppofing, adds the fame biltorian, 
" that the proper time to take each others opinions 
" was when the foul was too open for difguife * and 
tl to' determine, when it was too cautious to err."— 
TJie common liquors at thefe caroufals were either 
beer, mead or wine , when they could get it ; Thefe 
they drank out of earthen or wooden pitchers, or elfe 
out of the horns of wild bulls with which their fo- 
refls abounded, or laftly out of the sculls of their e-» 
iiemies. The principal perfon at the table took the 
cup firft, and riling up, faluted by name either him 
who fat next him, or him who was neareft in rank ; 
then he drank it off, and earning it to be filled up a> 
gain to the brim, prefented it to the man whom he 
had faluted f* Hence came the cuftom of drinking 

to 

* Nam epul£ y et quemquam in- kept up, at foiemn feafts, ' in fonie 

compti, largi tamen apparatus , pro of the Colleges in our Univerfi- 

JiipenJio cedunt. Mor. Germ. cap. ties. ■ In like manner our cuf- 

14. torn of drinking to the memory of 

f This ancient ceremony is- flill departed perfons, is evidently a 

. rcliquc 
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to the health of the guefts : But I know not whether 

that of drinking to the honour of the Gods was gene- 
rally praftifed among all the ' Gothic and' Celtic 
people, or only among fome of the northern nations* 
Snorro Sturlefon fays, " That in the folemn feftivals, 
?' fuch as ufually followed the facrifices, they empti- 
" ed what was called the Cup of Odin, to obtain 
•' viftory and a glorious reign ; then the cups of Nr- 
" ord and of Frey, for a plentiful feafon ; after which 
4< feveral ufed to take off another to Br age*, the 
*f God of Eloquence and Poetry." The Scandinavi- 
ans were fo much addicted to this cuflom, that the 
firft miffionaries, unable to abolifli it, were forced in- 
ftead of thefe falfe deities to fubftitute the true God, 
Jefus Chrift and the faints ; to whofe honour they de- 
voutly drank for many ages. In the pagan times they 
alfo drank to the heroes, and to fuch of their friends 
as had fallen bravely in battled Laftly, it was at thefe 
feafls, for the mod part, that thofe associations were 
formed and confirmed, which the old Chronicles fo 
often mention. There was fcarcely a valiant man 
who was not a member of one or more of thefe focie- 
ties 5 the chief tie of which was a folemn obligation 

entered 



rcliquc of the ancient fuperftition rum tx anions farent are f; credebant. 
of drinking to the manes of their Wormius cpud Barthol. Cauf. con- 
heroes, kings and friends. ■ ■ tempt, mort. p. 127. T. 
Her out*, regum t amicorum, et in bel- * Vid. Barthol. de Cauf. con- 
lo fortiter rem gerentium, memoria- tempt, mort. lib. i. cap. 8. p. 1 2 8. 
lesftybbof * exbavfhLantJ auilut eo- 
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/entered into, jto defend and prote§ {heir companipns 
,oq all occafions, and to revenge th/eir cleatjbf at the ba- 
yard of their own lives # . This path iva? taken and 
lenewed at their feftivaU, which bad alfo their rpfpec** 
tive laws. Fraternities, of th^t fort ftill fubfifted after 
the Chriftion religion y?a& received in the Nptfb, . but 
by degrees' the objeft was changed. Wbes ibe har*- 
bouring proje&s of enmfrj and revenge wcxt for^d* 
den at thena* thefe meetings had ,ao 9ttas,qbje& or 
fupport hut drnnkennefs and intemperance. Mere 
than two hundred years after the Scandinavian* ^ad 
embraced Chtiftianity there were ftill cpnfraftwnities 
of v/hich the firft n<tb$ity were numbers. But the 

diforders 

* Tn the early (late of fociety, ships, and were «often under th# 
when the laws, were too weak, to patronage of fame great man; 
. afford protection, individuals had they had public badges by which 
no other means of fecuring their , each b^. or confederacy was dif- 
lives and jproperty* tyjt by entering t^tgniJhcd, and at Imfyk grew to 
into thefe afibciations, in which a fuch a paft as to fupport each o- 
pumber of men engaged tQ vindi- ther in all quarrels, rojjberics, mur- 
cate and avenge each other. Thefe jdera and other outrages : this oc- 
confederacies, w^ich were a( ijrft cafioaed a particular a<$k of nurtu- 
re ceilbry for felf- preservation! and ment for their fuppreffion, x Rich. 
might originally be confined to IL chap. 7.— X>r. Hickes has 
. felf-de&nce, often proceeded after- preserved a very curious bond of 
wards to a& often lively, and fo this kincj, which lie calls Sodoliti- 
were productive of great mifchiefs. um \ it was (jirawn up in the Ang- 

Confraternities of the fame kind lo-Saxpn times, and contains many 

prevailed in this kingdom , not on- particulars which ftrongly mark 

ly during the Anglo. Saxon- times, the manners and character of thofe 

but for fame ages after the con- rude ages. See his f)ffirt<itio E- 

qucfl. They were called Banc- juflalurU^^zi* T, 
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<fifcrders committed at thefe meetings encreafing, the 
Councils were at laft obliged to fupprefs them *. 

While the attention of thefe people was thus en- 
groffed by thefr paffion for arms, and the pleafures of 
the table, -we may conclude that love held no violent 
dominion over them. It is befides well known, that 
the inhabitants of the North are not of very quick 
{edibility. The ideas and modes of thinking of the 
Scandinavians were in this refpeel: very different from 
thofe of the Afiatics and more font hern nations ; who 
by a contraft as remarkable as it is common, have e- 
ver felt for the female fex the warm paffion of love, 
devoid of any real efteem. Being at the fame time 
tyrants and (laves ; laying afide their own reafon, and 

Vol. I. LI requiring 

* The reader will find many confraternity inftituted in honour 

curious particulars relating to the of S. Olave king of Norway ; a- 

above-mentioned confraternities, mong which we find thefe : <$ui- 

(in the antient Teutonic Gylten, cunque poturrf fuum effundit latius 

fometimes written Kelten, or quant pede velar* potent* VI. Dtna- 

Gilds as they are now called in the r'mperfolvaU Quuunque dormierit 

North) in Bartholin ; who has in banco convivii in con/peclu fra- 

given font* of the laws or ftatutes trum y Oram per/olvat. <%uicunqu* 

obferved by them, particularly ebrietaiu causa in domo convivii vo- 

thofe found in a MS. of the thjr- mitvm fecerit y Dimidiam Marcam 

teenth century. One of thefe per/olvat, &c (BarthoL cauf. con* 

ftatutes will give us an idea of the tempt. rnort> &c. p. 133.) 

fobriety of thofe times : Si quit pro Our modern Corporations and 

tbrietate cedderit in ip/a domo convi- Clubs are evidently the offspring 

vii, vel antequam propriam curiam of the (" in the antient Teutonic 

intraverit, Oram (a fmall piece of Gylten, fometimes written Kel- 

money) per/olvat. Not lefs remar- ten,") Gilds, or Guilds of 

ka)>lc are the ftatutes of another, our northern anceftors. T. 
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requiring none in the object they have ever made a 
quick tranfition from adoration to contempt, and from 
fentiments of the mod extravagant and violent love, 
to thofe of the moft cruel jealoufy or of an indiffer- 
ence dill more infulting. We find the reverfe of all 
this among the northern napops, who did not fo much 
confider the other fex as made for their pleafure, as 
to be their equals and companions, whofe efteem, as 
valuable as their other favours, could eviy be obtain* 
ed by conftant attentions* by generous fervices, and 
by a proper exertion of virtue and courage* I con- 
ceive that this will at firft fight be deemed a paradox* 
and that it will not be an eafy matter to reconcile a 
manner of thinking which fuppofes fo much delicacy, 
with the rough uimolifhed character of {his people, 
Yet I believe the pbferyation is fo w<ell grounded, 
that one may venture to aflert, that it ia this fame 
people who have contributed to diffufe through all 
Europe that fpirit of equity, of moderation, and ge- 
nerofity fhewn by (he ftronger to the- weaker fex, 
which is at this day the diftinguijfcmg chara&eriftic 
of European manners ; nay that we even owe to then* 
that fpirit of gallantry, which was fo little known to 
the Greeks and Romans, how polite foever in other- 
fefpefts. 

That there mould in the North be a communiea- 
tiotf of liberty and equality between the two fexes, is 
what one might expect to find there in thofe ancient 
times, when mens property Was fmall and almofl up- 
on an equality - ? when their manners were fimple ; 

r- ^ when 
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Whe*n their paffions difclofed themfelves but (lowly, 

and then under the dominion of reafon ; being mode- 
fated bj a rigorous climate and their hard way of 
living ; and laftly, when the fole aim of government 
was to preferve and extend liberty. But the Scandi- 
navians went (till farther, and s thefe fame men, wh'j 
On other occafions were too high-fpirited to yield *:o 
aoy # earthly power ; yet in whatever rekted to the fair 
fex feem to have been no longer tenacious of theirxights 
or independence. The principles of the ancient Gothic 
or Celtic religion will afford us proofs of this refpeft 
paid til the ladies, and at the fame time may poffibly 
help us to account for it. I have often afferted that 
the immediate intervention of the Deity, even in the 
fltghteft things, was one of their mod eftabti&ed doc- 
trines, and tfiat every, even the moft minute appear- 
ance of nature, was a mamfeftation of the will of hea- 
ven to thoie who underfteod its language. Thus mens 
involuntary motions, their dreams, their fudden and 
unfbrefeen inclinations being considered as the faluta- 
tj admonitions of heaven, became fife objects of feri- 
ous attention. And a univerfal refpeft coteld not but 
be paid to thole who Were confidered as the organs or 
iaftruments of a beneficent Deity. Now women muft 
appear much more proper than men for fo noble a 
purpofe, who being commonly more fubjeft than- We 
to the unknown laws of temperament and conftitu- 
tion, feem le& to be governed by reflection," than by 
fenfation and natural inftinft. Hence it was that the 
Germans admitted them into their councils, and con- 
futed 
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fulted with them on. the bufiners of the (late. Hence* 
it was that among them, as alio among the Gauls, 
there were ten propheteflVs for one prophet ; whereas* 
in the Eaft we find the contrary proportion, if indeed 
there was ever known an inftance in thofe countries 
of a female worker of miracles. Hence alfo it was> 
that nothing was formerly more common in the 
North, than to meet with women who delivered ora- 
cular informations, cured the moft inveterate mala- 
dies, afliimed whatever fiiape they pleafed, railed 
ftorms, chained up the winds, travelled through the 
air, and in one word, performed every fun&ion of the 
Fairy- art. Thus endowed with fupernatural powers, 
thefe propheteffes being converted as it were into fai- 
ries or demons, influenced the events they had pre- 
dicted, and all nature became fubjeft to their com- 
mand. Tacitus puts, this beyond a drfpute when he 
fays, " The Germans fuppofe feme divine and pro- 
41 phetic quality refident in their women, and are 
" careful neither to dtfregard their admonitions, nor 
•* to negleft their anfwers V Nor can it be doubt- 
ed but that the fame notions prevailed among the 
Scandinavians r Strabo relates that the Cimbri were 

accom- 

* Tacit, de Mor. Ger. c» 8.— " tidub veterum Celtarum gemtimm* 

There is a remarkable paCTage on «* qw SeptentrionaUum" in hit learn- 

the fame fubje& in Polycn. Stra- cd treatifc, " AntiquitaUs ScUft* 

tagem. lib. i.and in Plutarch " De « SeptcnUicnalcs". &c. 1720. itwm 

« virtuttinu mulierum"— See Keys- p. 371. T. 
lkr's " Dtffcrtatio tit mulieribus fa- 
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accompanied by venerable and hoary-headed prophet* 

effes, apparrelled in long lmen robes moft fplendidly 
white* We alfo find this people always attended by 
their wives even in their gfcpft diftant expeditions, 
hearing them with refpe&, and after a defeat, more 
afraid of their rep? oaches than of the blows of the e- 
nemy. To this we may add, that the men being con- 
ftantly employed either in war or hunting, left to the 
women the care of acquiring thofe ufeful branches of 
knowledge which made them regarded by their huf- 
bands as propheteffes and oracles. Thus to them be- 
longed the ftudy of fimples and the art of healing 
wounds, an art as myfterious in thofe times, as the oc- 
casions of it were frequent. In the ancient chronicles 
of the North, we find the matrons and the young wo-». 
men always employed in dr effing the wounds of their 
hufbauds or lovers. It was the fame with dreams ; 
which the women alone were verfed in the art of in- 
terpreting *. 

But this js not all. At a time when piracy and a 
fondnefs for Seeking adventures expofed weaknefs to 
continual and unexpected attacks, the women, efp«- 
cially thofe of celebrated beauty, flood in want fome- 
times of deliverers, and almofl always of defenders. 
Every young warrior, eager after glory, (and this was 
often the character of whole nations,) muft have been 
glad then to take upon him an office, which pr ami fed 

• ' fuch 

* Probably becaufe the women paid more attention to them than 
the men, and gave more credit to them. Fhjl Edit. 
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ftxch juft returns of fame, which flattered the mdft a* 
greeable of all pafEons, and at the fame time gratified 
another almoft as ftrong, that for a wandering and 
rambling life. We are jg>t to value what we acquire, 
in proportion to the labour 'and trouble it cofts us. 
Accordingly the hero looked upon himfelf as fuffi* 
ciendj rewarded for all his pains, if he could at 
length obtain the fair hand of her he had delivered ; 
and it is obvious bow honourable fuck marriages mvft 
have been among the people who thought in this 
manner. This emulation would quickly encreafe tfc* 
number of thofe gallant knights : And the women, 
on their parts, would not fail to acquire a kiad of 
fUtelinefs,. confidering themfelves as no lefs neeeftry 
to the glory of their lovers, than to their happinefs 
and pleafure. That fair one who bad flood in need of 
feveral champions, yielded, only to the mod courage-* 
ous ; and fbe who had never been in a fituation that 
required protestors, was ftill defirous of the lover 
who had proved himfelf capable of encountering all 
kind of dangers for her fake. This was more than 
enough to inflame fuch fpirits as thefe with an emu* 
lation of furpaffing each other, and of difplayiog their 
courage and intrepidity. Befides, the character of the 
northern women themfelves left the men no other lefs 
glorious means of gaining their hearts. Naturally 
chafte and proud, there was no other way, but this to 
come at them. Educated under the influence of the 
fame prejudices concerning honour as the men, they 
were early taught to defpife thofe who fpent their 

vouth 
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youth in a peaceful obfcurity. . All the historical re* 
cords of ancient Scandinavia prove what I advance. 
We lee there the turn for chivalry as it were in the 
bud. The hiftory of other nations fhews it afterwards 
as it were opening and expanding in Spain, France, 
Italy and England, being carried there by the fwarms 
that iffued from the North. It is in reality this fame 
fpirit, red need afterwards within jufter botrifcds, which 
ha$ bepn pfodtt&ive of that polite gajlantry fo pecu- 
liarly bbfefvrfble in our manners, which adds a dou^ 
ble reliih to the moft pleafing of all fbcial bands, 
whkh unites the lading charms of fentimenr, regard, 
and friendship, with the fleeting fire of love, which 
tempers and animates one by the other, adds to their 
number, power, and duration, and which "cherifhes 
and unfolds fenffbiiify, that moil choice gift of nature, 
without which neither decorum, propriety, chafte 
friertdihip, nor true generofity can exift among men. 
It would -be needlefs to prove, that we ate not indebt- 
ed for this manner of thinking to the ancient Romans. 
We may appeal for this to all who know any thing 
of thettr character. But though I afl'ert that the re- 
fpe& we fliew to the fair fex is probably derived from 
that fuperftifious reverence which our anceftors had 
for them, anp! is only a relique of that ancient autho*. 
rity, which the women enjoyed among the northern 
nations ; 1 ought alfo to prove by fa£fo an opinion fo 
contrary to eftabliihed prejudices, and at firft fight fo 
unlikely to be true. - To do this will be eafy. 

Every 
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Every page of northern hiilory prefents us with 

warriors as gallant as intrepid: Infpired by that paf- 
fion which Montagne calls %l the fpring of great ac- 
"' tions," king Rkgner Lodbrog, whom I have fo 
often mentioned, and who was one of the mod cele- 
brated heroes of his time; fignalized his youth by a 
gallant exploit. A Swedifh prince had a daughter 
named Thor^, whofe beauty was celebrated through- 
out the North. Fearing left (he might fall into the 
hands of a ravifher, he fecured her, probably during 
his ab fence, in a caflle of his, under the guardiaomip 
of one of his officers. This man falling violently in 
love with his ward, absolutely refufed to refign his 
charge, and had taken fuch precautions to keep her 
in his hands, that the Swediih prince in vain endea- 
voured to fet her at liberty. Defpairing at laft to 
fucceed in the attempt himfelf, he publiihed through 
all the neighbouring countries, that he would bellow 
his daughter in marriage on any perfon, of whatever 
condition, who fliould conquer her ravifher *. Of all 
thofe who afpired to fo noble a prize, young Regner 
was the happy man whp delivered and married the 
fair captive. This exploit, as he tells us in an ode 
which he wrote a very little time before his death, 

placed 

•Vid.Torf. Hift. Nor veg. torn, cation to fay that Thora was 

i. Jib. 10. This officer being pro- guarded by a furious Dragon. Al- 

bably called Orm, i. e. Serpent, legories of this fort are quite in 

which was a name very common the tafte and manner of that age. 

ir» *U<£: -times, the poets took oc- Flrji Edit, 
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placed him in the rank of heroes. After Thora's die-* 

peafe, Regner efpoufed a youag fliepherdefs whom he 

had feen by accident on the eoail of Norway. As the 

particular cktinmftancet of this event *re to- my pre*** 

fefct purpofe*. I wiU briefly relate theip: from a very 

ancient Icelandic hiftory of the Ufe of Regner *« 

The name <tf this moft beautiful nymph was As- 

juapga*. who* noibooer faw a fleet draw near the fhore 

Vrfitoro flic fed he* fbole* hat yielding, to the nafturai 

paffion of her fex, repaired to a neighboarimg. faun* 

tarn* ^whdre flic carefully washed her face arid hands, 

end aofrfbed her long golden hair Which hung down 

Xq her feet. The people whom Regner had ordered 

oo Ihot* to fook for pf ovififens, were fa? amazed at her 

beauty, that they returned to their compander, 

bringing nothing back with them but aftomfhment 

amd admiration. Thfe King furprifed at their account, 

was dofitatis to judge himfelf whether the young 

maid was really fa bandfome as to make his* men for** 

jrqt the orders he tad given them. With this ctefign 

he feat one of hia chief attendants to invite Aflauga„ 

on bospd j but Are was prudent enough to refufe him, 

till Regner hadt given his honour, that no attempts 

- Jhould be made oo her virtue. Then (offering her- 

fdf to be conduced to the k>9g* he no (boner faw her, 

than ftruck with adm^ation, he fung extemporary 

yerfes to this effeft : u O moft mighty Odin ! what a 

Vol. I. Mm. « f wcet 

• Vid. Reg&ara Lodbrogs Saga. c. 5. ap, Bioncri Hiftor. Reg. Her. 
IrPugil, Res prsclar. geft. Stockholm* 1737. 
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F* fweet and unexpe&ed confolation would it be, if 

" this young and lovely fhepherdefs would permit 
*'* me to join my hands to hers as a pledge of eternal 
" alliance !" Aflauga perceiving that the king's paf- 
lion every moment increafed, was apprehenfive he 
would not keep his word, and in anfwer to fuch a 
flattering compliment, only returned thefe verfes, 
(for fuch language was at that time much more po- 
lite than profe, and argued, as we fhall fee prefently, 
good breeding and wit,) " O prince, you wiU deferve, 
? to undergo fome misfortune, if you fail in your 
i' word to me. I have paid my refpe&s to the king, 
f and he ought now to fend me back to my parents/! 
This anfwer only inflamed the Dantfh monarch's love, 
and he propofed to carry her to his court, where her 
happy lot fhould be the enyy of all her companions* 
To add weight to his- intreaties, he offered her a rich 
yeftment ornamented with filver, which had belonged 
to his former queen Thora, and ftill addreffing her in 
yeife, " Take,V fays he, *' if you are wife, this robe 
f embroidered with filver, which belonged to Thora. 
M Rich garments are made for you- The lovely 
u hands of Thora have often run over this piece of 
" work, and it will be dear to the laft moment of 
4i life, to him whom the North hath called the prince 
•f of heroes ." 

Aflauga was ftijl proof againft this flattering at- 
tack : " No !" replied fhe (inging, " I muft not ac- 
« cept of fo fine a robe, the ornament of queen Tho- 
f ra. I am unworthy to bear fuch magnificent gar* 

u ments ; 
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" meats ; & fluff* dark and coarfe,- is all that is befit* 

" ting a ihepherdefs whofe refting.place is a cottage* 
*' and who wanders along the fandy fliores after her 
" flock." Recurring at length to a more natural lan- 
guage, £he affured the king; that notwithstanding the 
warmth of hid paffion, flie was determined not to 
yield to it, till {he had feen proofs of his conftancy ; 
that he mud therefore finifh the expedition which 
called him out of his kingdom, and then at his return, 
if he ftill per fevered in the fame fentiments, flie was 
ready td attend into Denmark thofe whom he mould 
fend to conduct her thither. The amorous Regner 
was forced to fubferibe to thefe conditions, and im- 
mediately departed, protefting that fhe mould very 
foon fee him return victorious, and more captivated 
with her than ever. In a few months the king re- 
paired with his fleet to the coaft where the fair one 
dwelt,' who was foon conducted to him. She had, 
however, fuf&cient addfefs and afcendant. oyer him to 
obtain that their marriage mould not be folemnized 
till they returned to Denmark, and could celebrate it 
in prefence of the whole court. 

This relation, Which is literally copied from the o- 
riginal, {hews thai decency and decorum were not un- 
known to the Scandinavians of thofe days : for to fee 
thefe obferved in a cafe where even among the moil 
polifhed people they are too often neglected, and 
where the moil bewitching of all paffions, when aided 
by power, unites to cad a veil over them, is the 
ftrongeft evidence that can poffibly be required. For 

the 
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the reft, I will not promife that the ancient writer** 
who has given us this ftory, may not hare added fome* 
circumstances of hi* own $ though the traditionary re- 
cords of the country confirm Ms naf rative, and Tor- 
fasus places it among the beft-autbentioated hiltocfes : 
but even (nppofiag the greateft part of k fttfeiouA, ft 
is enough that k be ancient* and written by one well 
Vet fed id the hiftory and manners of his «eourthry. It 
is really of Mttte cenfequeace whether Regner «&uat- 
ly performed, or not, every action die chronicles re- 
late, provided they attribute nothing to feint but wfcat 
corresponds with the genius and chara&er of his con- 
temporaries. 

It were eafy to produce other iaftonces to juftify 
the defcrrpSon I have drawn above, but it-is-eneugh 
to relate 4>nly one more, which we moot with in the 
life of Haralb Harfaore, of whom we have «fo -of-* 
ten fpoken. His birth and merits were equally ifluC- 
trious ; bis courage, his fine figure, and bis long •gol- 
den filky locks, confpired to render him, according to 
our chronicles, the feeret paffion of the moil lovely 
princefies of his time* 

Notwithfrandtng thefe accomplishments, a young 
beauty named Giba, the daughter of a rich Norwe- 
gian lord, made htm experience a tefiftance to which 
he had not been accuftomed. Harald, in love wilh 
her from bearfay, commiffioned Tome lords of his 
court to make her -an offer of his hand : but far from 
* readily accepting a propofal which would have ren- 
' dered her the ^envy of .all the young ladies of the 
J North, 
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North, ike haugfctily anfwered, That to merit fcef 
love, Harald Jhould fignaltze himfelf by more noble 
exploits than be bad hitherto performed ; that ihe 
dHdained to {bare the fortune of a prince whofe terri- 
tories were ft fmall, and that ihe could never efteem 
him worthy of her, till like the other foveieigns of 
the North, he had reduced all Norway tinder his paw*. 
«n lnftead of being piqued at this refufal, Herald's 
admiration for the ambitious Gida was redoubled, and 
he made a vow to negleft bis fine bait, till be had 
aompleated the conqueft of Norway : nor did be knar- 
ry her, till all that kingdom fubmitted to him *• 

Now it is not to be fuppofed that fentiments of 
this fort were peculiar, only to Harald, Regner, or 
fame one fingle hero. The northern chronicles pre* 
fent .us every where with inftances of this fernaje £o- 
vereignty : and we always find none more fubjed to 
it than thofe who were moft -diftinguiflted for their 
noble birth and gallant actions* 

As few young men of any rank were able to ob- 
tain an advantageous or honourable alliance, until 
they had diftinguifbed themfelves in war, we may na- 
turally conclude they could not marry till late in life. 
This is alfo confirmed by other proofs. Caefar fays, 
that " among the Germans, the greater! praife is al- 
«' lowed to thofe who remain the longeft unmarried ; 
" and that it is reckoned very lhameful for young 
«' men to be acquainted with women before they are 

" TWENTY 
• ViA Tor£ H. N. torn. ii. lib. I. 
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" TWEK « tears of age *." Tacitus adds, that «« rfre 
" Germans retain the vigour of youth the longer/ by 
*' u deferring their union with the other fex ; nor are 

'*they in hafte to hiarry their daughters f-** That 
age once pad, it was common for the people of the 
North to marry two wives or more, and this was a 
very ancient* cuftom. Men of wealth 'and power con- 
fidered a number of wives as a mark, of grandeur. 
And according to Tacitus % y political feafons alio 
fometimes brought about thefe matches, fince the 
great were often obliged to yield to the importunity 
of families which fought their alliance. The Chris- 
tian religion, not without great difficulty, got the bet- 
ter of this cuftom ; which ftill prevailed in the North 
fo late. as the tenth century. All the children darrrt- 
cd equally from their father* nor was the title of baf- 
tard given to any, unlefs to fuch as were born with- 
out any kind of matrimonial rite* Nevertheless, one 
of the wives feems to have pcffeffed a fnperior rank, 
and to have been considered as the chief andlmoft le- 
gitimate. But as it was her diftinguifhcd prerogative 
to accompany ber lord to the grave or funeral pile, 
fhe would hardly be an objeel: of envy or jealoufy a- 
mong the ladies of life prefent age. 

The 

* C*f. de Bell. GalL lib. yi. 19: time Were for die mod: part cob- 

Hoc alii Jlaturam, alii vires , ncrvof- tent with one wife* Except is adm*- 

quc confirmari f>utant. T. dum paucis y adds he, qui non Ubidine, 

f Tacit. Germ. c. ao. Jed ob nobilitatem plurimis nuptiis am- 

\ He fays, the Germans in his biuntur. De mor. Ger. c. 1$. *T. 
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The matrimonial ceremonies were very fimple, an4 

chiefly confifted in feaftidg *. The bridegroom hav«r 

ing obtained the maiden's confent, 4 together with that 

of her parents and guardians, appointed the day ; and 

having aJTembled his own relations and friends, fent 

fome of them to receive in his name the bride and her 

portion from her father. The friends were anfwera- 

Me for the charge that was committed to them, and 

if they abnfed their truft, the law' amerced them in a 

fum treble to what was paid for murder. The father 

or guardian of the young woman attended her alfo to 

the hufband's houfe, and there gave her into his 

hands +- After this, the new-married pair fat down 

to table with their guefts, who drank to their healths 

along with thofe of the gods and heroes. The bride^s 

friends then took her up. and bore her on their Ihoul- 

ders, which was a mark of efteem among the Goths ; 

her father afterwards led her to the nuptial bed, a 

great number of lights being carried before her ; a 

. cuflom known to the Greeks and Romans, and ftill in 

ufe in fome parts of the North* The marriage being 

consummated, the hufband made his wife feveral pre- 

' fents, fuch as a pair of oxen for the plough, an har- 

neifod 

* Vld. Dalin. Suea-Rikes Hift. " keeping of the keys of thy 

- torn. i. c,. 9. " houfe, one third of the money 

f At the fame time he com- " thou art at prefent pofleffed of, 

monly made fome fpeech to this " or (halt poflefs hereafter, and to 

effe& : " I give thee my daugh- " enjoy the other rights appoint- 

*« ter in honourable wed-lock ; to « ed by law." Firjl Edit. 
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nefled tlorfe, a buckler, together with a lance and a 
fWord * This was to figai*},* fays Tacttto V< tkat 
•• (he ought not to lead an idle and Insurious Kie, 
** but that (he wad to be » partaker with him in bis 
•* labours, and a companion in- dangers, which they 
" we're to fliare together in peace and War.* 9 He 
4dds, that u the women? on their parts ga*vc fine 
" arms ; this was tile faered band of their vftiofr, 
" tbefe their myftic rites, and thefe the deities Who 
M prefided over their marriage." The yoked oxen, 
the caparifoned horfe, and die arms, all ferved to m- 
ftruft the women how they were to lead their life, 
and how perhaps it might be terminated. The arms 
were %q be pdrefullypreferved, and being enabled by 
the ufe the hufband made of them, were to be con- 
signed as portions for their daughters j and to be hand- 
ed down to pofterity. 

The German women' have been joftly noted for fi- 
delity to the marriage- bed ; and indeed chaftity feems 
to have been the general character of this nation. Let 
us fee what that mod excellent writer Tacitus fays on 
this fubjeft : " A &ti& regard for the fandity of the 
" matrimonial ftate characterizes the Germans, and 
" deferves our higheft applaufe. • . • Among 
" them female virtue runs no hazard of being de- 
" bandied by the outward objefls which are prefent- 
*< cd to the fenfes, or of being corrupted by fuch fo- 
" cial gaieties as inflame the paffions v The art of cor- 

u . refpondiog 
* Tac. dc mor. Gctm. c. 18. 
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" refponding by letters is equally unknown to both 
" fexesr. Very few adulteries happen in that popu- 
i€ Ions nation : Where the power of inffantly infiid- 
* ing punifl&nent is granted to the injured hufband ; 
4 * who after having cut off her hair in the prtfence of 
her relations, drives her naked out of his houfe, 
and whips her through the village. Chaftity once 
€t profiituted, is never forgiven ; nor to fuich an one 
*' can the attractions of beauty, youth or riche*3>to- 
" cure an hufband. Vice is not there made the «*b- 
u je& of wit at*d mirth ; nor can the faihion of the 
'* age be pleaded in excufe either fo* being corrupt, 
« or for endeavouring to cornipt others, . • . . 
41 Good cuftoms and manners avail more: amongthefe 
4t barbarians, tJian good lavft among a moire refined 
* people*." 

Our own historical monuments confirm fbefe tefti- 
mdhies. I have befoie obferved, that their religion' 
threatened the feducers of women with the iivereft 
torments of the next world. Adam of Bremen, in 
his voyage to Denmark obferves, that adultery was 
there mqft -ftri&ly punilhed $ and* that die woman 
who was dete&ed in it, was- -ibid on the fpot. The 
law^sn Iceland was equally remarkable $ for it not on- 
ly denounced very fevere punifhments againd rapes 
and adulteries, but proceeded forther ;• exprefsLy pro- 
hibiting even kiffing or fecret embraces. Whoever 
kiffed a woman againft her own confent, was con* 
Vol. I. N n demned 

* Tacit. Germ. c. tS, 19 
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damned to esile ; and even with her caafeat,^he w*ai 
fiaed three marks of filver. Every degree of this 
crime-was rated in the fame proportion. If a man 
abated a free woman, he' was punifhed with death ; 
and if one that had been freed, with baniihment ; if 
a flave, he was amerced three marks *. Among the 
Swedes and Danes, the hufband who caught his wife 
in the aft of adultery, might immediately kill her, 
and caftrate the gallant. Saxo takes notice of the 
fame law, which he attributes to king Frotho f. 

When the people of the North migrated into the 
fputhern parts of Europe, they carried along with 
their laws, a chafttty and referve, which excited uni- 
verfal furprize. Salvian, a prieft of Marseilles in 
the 5th century, exclaims, " Let us blufh," fays he, 
" and be covered with a, confufion which ought to 
*' produce falutary efie&s. Wherever the Goths be- 
<* come matters, we fee no longer any difotders, ex- 
w cept among the old inhabitants. Our manners are 
" reformed under the dominion of Vandals. Behold 
" an incredible event ! an unheard-of prodigy ! Bar- 
44 barians have by the feverity of their difdpline ren- 
** dered chafte the Romans themfelves : and the 
« Goths have purified thofe places which the others 
«*.had defiled by their debaucheries. A cruel na- 
** lion,?' adds he, *• but worthy to be admired for 

"their 

* Arngrim. Jon. Crymog. p. 89, . 
I Sax. Gram, lib. v.. 
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* their continence *.*• Thefe virtues were not there 
of long continuance y the climate foon warmed their 
frozen imaginations ; their laws by degrees relaxed, 
and their manners ftill more than their laws. 

A numerous offspring was commonly produced 
from thefe marriages ; but neither the rich, nor the 
poor fcrupled to expofe fuch of their children as they 
did not chufe to bring up f. Both the Greeks and 
Rpmans were guilty of this barbarous practice, long 
before they can be faid to have been corrupted by 
prosperity, luxury and the arts : So true is it that 
ignorance is no fecurity from vice, agd that men al- 
ways know enough to" invent crimes. It is no lefs re-* 
markable, that a kind of infant baptifm was pradlifed 
in. the North, long before the firft dawning of Chrif- 
tianity had reached thofe parts. Snorro Sturlefon, in 
his Chronicle, fpeaking of a Norwegian nobleman, 
who lived in the reign of Harald Harfagre, relates, 
that he poured water on the head of a new-born child, 
and called him Hacon, from the name of his father J. 
Harald himfelf had been baptized in the fame man- 
ner, and it is noted of king Olave TryggOeson, that 
his mother Aftride had him thus baptized and named 
as foon as he was born. The Livonians obferved the 
fame ceremony \ which alfp prevailed among the 
Germans, as appears from a letter which the famous 

Pone 

• Salvian. lib. vii. dc Gubern. DcL 
•f* Vid. Vcrel. Not. ad Hervor. cap. vi. p. "87. 
% Vid. Snor. Sturlcf. c. Ix 
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£op* Gregory the Third fenc to their apoftle Bot£~ 

face, directing him, exprefslj how to aft in this re* 
fpeft *. It is probable that all thefe people might in- 
tend by fuch s rite to preferve their children from 
the forceriea and evil charms which wicked fpirits 
might employ againft them at the inftant of their 
birth. Several nations of Alia and America have at- 
tributed fuch a power to ablutions of this kind ; nor 
were the Romans without fuch a cuftotn, though they 
did not wholly confine i% to new-born infants f . 

I fiiall not here repeat what I have laid above con* 
ceraing the hardy way of bringing up children in the 
North. But I cannot omit {mentioning the great ad- 
vantages gained from it in refpe& to their health and 
bodily force. The Greek and Latin authors fpeak 
with furprize of the fize and strength of the northern 
men. Caefar obferyes of the Suevi, that they feed 
chiefly on milk,, and cxercife themfelves much in 
hunting, which together with the free unreftrained 
life they lead, never being from their childhood im- 
pelled againfl their inclinations to any difciplfne of 
duty, he afligns as effective caufes of their very large 

and robuft make J. Vegetius exprefsly affirms, that, 

< • .', ■. » •■ ..• _ 

■ » ■ the 



* Vid. Epift. 1 2a. apud Nic. ledted together a number of curi- 

Serar. in Epift. Stii Bonifacii mar- ous pafiages from authors ancient 

tyris. ' and modern, Claflk and Barbarous 

f Vid. Keyfler. Antiq. SelcdL p* y* riters, relating to this pra&ice. 

313. who has a very learned Note T. 

oiftthis fubjeO, where hp has col- ' J Bell. Gall. lib. iv. c. 1. 
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fas tallaefs of the Germans gave them great adva% 
page iu combat over the lefler Romans. The lances^ 
fwords and other arms which have been preferved tq 
this time, and may jet continue to more remote ages, 
are objects of curiofijy and aftoniihment to thofe 
whofe ancefior? were able to wield them- But the 
greateft proof of their prodigious flrength ajrifes from 
the rude enormous monuments of architecture which 
were raifed by thefe northern people. We have all 
heard of that monument on Saliibury plain in Eng- 
land, where we fee a multitude of vail Hones of'mon- 
ftrous weight fet up end-wife, and ferving as bafes to 
other ftones, many of which are in length fixteen feet. 
Nor are the monument* of this kind lefs aftonifhing, 
which we meet with in Iceland, in Weftphalia, and 
particularly in Eaft-Frie^eland, Brunfwick,. Meek* 
lenburg, and many puts of the North *. The dark 
ignorance of fucceeding ages not being able to com* 
prehend how fuch ftnpendous edifices could be con- 
structed by mortals, have attributed them to demons 
and giants. But although the founders of thefe had 
sot probably aJLthe afliftance we derive from the 
mechanic powers, yet great things might be»accom- 
pliflxed by men of fuph mighty force co-operating to- 
gether. 

* A defer ipt ion ofmoft of the I. (cui titulus Dejirtpth monumenii 

moimmcnt8above-mentioned,wlth Sali/burhti/u t fwriliumquc qua in 

their figures engraven on copper- Gtrmania tarifqut Ai&ois -^r«t«- 

plates, may befcenin Kctsler. tur.J T. 
Antiq. Sele&. Septal. SedL i. cap. 
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gether*. The Americans, unaided by the engines 
we apply to thefe purpofes, have raifed np fnch vaft 
Hones in building their temples, as we dare not un- 
dertake to remove f. One may, however, conceive 
that patience, united with ftreogth, might, by taking 
time, be able to move fuch vaft bodies from one place 
to another, and afterwards to fet them up on end, by 
means of artificial banks, down the dopes of which 
they made them Aide. It is without difpute from 
fuch proofs of the great fize and ftrength of the firft 

inhabitants 



+*In an ancient Icelandic chro- them upright. Flrji Edit. 
rjcle, mention is made of a Nor- f See Acobta's Hift. of the 

wegian named Fin bog, celebrat- Indies, lib. vi cap. 14. This am 

ed for his ftrength. One day, thor, fpeaking of the buildings 

fays the Author, he pulled up an and fortrcfies which the Incas had 

enormous ftone, that was deep fix- erected in Cufco, and other places 

ed in the earth, he took two o- of Peru, fays, " they ufed no mor-. 

ther great ftones and placed them " tar nor cement, neither had iron 

upon it, he carried them all three ** nor fteel to cut the ftones with; 

upon his beily for fome minutes, " no engines or other inftruments 

and at length threw them from " to carry them; and yet they 

him with fuch violence, that the " were p fp^ artificially wrought, 

greateft of them remained buried " that in many places the joints 

a gje«t way in the earth. (Vid. * are hardly feen :" ajid as for 

Chrift. Worm. t)iff. de Arse Mill- their fize, he allures us he meafur- 

tifc. vir. & fcfipt. p. 172.) ed one o£ the ftones himfelf,. which 

A r altitude of fuch men unit- was " 38 feet long, 18 feet broad, 

ing together, might be able to dif^ " and fix thick. And in the wall 

place large and heavy fragments ". cf the fortrefs of Cufco there, 

of rocks, and by means of i he fcaf- " are ftones of a ftill greater big«% 

folding they ufed, viz. artificial " ne£>." T. 
bariks, &c. might be able to fet 
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inhabitants of the earth, that ancient hiftofy has ge* 

nerally painted them as giants. The atmofphere y 
which was formerly more cold and bracing in Eu-» 
rope than it is now *, the continual exercifes which 
men then perfifted in, together with their continence^ 
their avoiding an early commerce with the other 
fex, their fimple diet and favage life, in the fatigues 
of which the mind bore no part, were without doubt 
the caufes which produced fuch enormous animals ; 
and will convince us, whenever the like eircumftan- 
ces again occur, that Nature, ever young and inex- 
hauftible, will always produce the like effects. 

To that wonderful constitutional vigour the Scan- 
dinavians were indebted for fuch a long and healthy 
old age as many of them enjoyed : an advantage which 
they for the moft part only regarded with indiffer- 
ence, and even with difdain, though fo highly valued 
by mankind fince the acquifition of art?, and the re- 
finements of pleafure have fhortened the date, but 
rendered the journey of life more agreeable. In 
truth, few of them awaited the diftant period allot- 
ted by nature ; Angle combats or general engage- 
ments, the dangers and fatigues of the fea, together 
with the frequent practice of fuicide, were fo many 
paffages ever open to conduit them to that glorious 
path which they thought led to a happy futurity. 
_The influence which this doctrine had upon their 
minds, cannot be more particularly feen, than in the 

cuftoms 
* Sec onthiafubje& the conclusion of next chapter. 
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euftoms observed in their laft ftene of life and ftmerAr 
ceremonies. In the moft early ages thefe were very 
fimple. Before the arrival of Odin, the Scandinavi- 
ans did nothing chore than lay tfic dead body, toge- 
ther with his arms, nnder a little heap of earth and 
Hones ; but he introduced into the Worth new cuf- 
toms attended with more magnificence. In the fuc- 
ceeding ages, the Danes were wont to raffle funeral 
piles, and reduce the bodies to sfhes ; which were 
collected together into an urn, and depofited under a 
little mount of earth. But this foreign cuftom was- 

r 

never quite irniverfad, and the old rite took place a* 
gain, according to conjecture, within five or fix hun* 
dred years, Thefe two funeral ceremonies &ave difc 
{jnguUhed two diftin& sera* in the ancient northern 
hiftory. The firft was called the age of f£re *, and 
and the fecond the age of hills f ; which foft pre* 
vailed 'till Christianity triumphed; in the North. 

When an hero ot chief fell glotfioufly in battle, hi* 
funeral obfequies were •honoured with all poffible 
magnificence. His arms, his gold and filver, his war* 
horfe, his domestic attendants, and whatever elfe he' 
held moft dear, were placed with him on the pile* 
His dependants and friends frequently made it a point 
of honour to die with their leader, in order tip attend 
on his {hade in the palace of Odin. And laftly, his 

wife 

* Brenne- Alder en. 

f Hog-Alderen: That fe, the Age of Little Hills, or bariows, a* 
they are called in. the (bath- weft parts of this ifland. 
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wife was generally confumed with him on the fame 
pile* If the defund, as was often the cafe, had more 
wives than one, the privilege of following her dead 
lord to his grave was claimed by her who had been 
his chief favourite during life. In this manner was 
Nanna confuted in the fame fire with the body of 
her hufharid Balder, one of Odin's companions *. In 
|he hiftory <d Olave Trygguefon, left us fcy an old 
Icelandic writer, we have a memorable paflage rela- 
tive to this ftrange cuftom : " Eric, king of Sweden, 
.*' (feys this author,) put away his wife Segride on 
i< account of her intolerably infolent and imperious 
" temper. But others aflert that her difmifSon was 
li a voluntary aft of iier own, becaufe fhe had learnt 
i* that her huiband had but ten years v to live, and 
*' that fhe fliould be obliged to be buried with him, 
** according to the ufage of the country. For Eric 
i*. had made a vow during the heat of an engagement, 
i* to put an end to his own life at the completion of 
i* that fpace of time.*> This fhews, that the Scandi- 
. navian women were not always willing to make fo 
cruel and abfurd a facrifice to the manes of thek huf- 
bands; the idea of which had been picked up by 
their Scythian anceftors, when they inhabited the 
warmer climates of Afia, where they had had their 
firft abode. In fome parts of the Indies this cuftom 
isiUll, and ever has been religioufly obferved. u The 
Vol. I. Q o f« fame 

* Vid. Edda MythoL 43. et vid. etiatn Hift. Norveg. Torf. paflim. 
01q£ Trygguafons Saga, c. 2. et Keyeler Antiq. Sel. p. 147. 
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'f fame lively imaginations, and the fame delicate 

f c nerves" (as the fenfible author of the Spirit of 
Laws well remarks) '? which inspire the people of 
" thefe hot climates with the fear of death, make 
" them at the fame time dread a thoufand things 
f c worfe even than death itfelf.". Although it was 
thus founded on a principle of religion, fuch an ab- 
furd cuftom has long fubfided in Europe. Cae&r ob- 
ferves, that this ufage had ceafed in Gaul long before 
the Romans were acquainted with them *. The Ger- 
mans, in the* time of Tacitus, were content to give 
their departed friends their hordes to accompany 
them ; and in all probability, if it had not been for 
the inftitutions of Odin, thefe facrifices of the wives 
to the manes of their dead lords had been abolifhed 
much earlier in Scandinavia. 

Be that as it would : Nothing feemed to them more 
grand and noble than to enter the hall of .Odin with 
a numerous retinue of flaves, friends and horfes, all 
in their fineft armour and richeft apparel. The 
princes and nobles never failed of fuch attendants. 
His arms, and the bones of the horfe on which Chil- 
peric I. fuppofed he fliould be prefented to this war- 
rior God, have been found in his tomb. They did 
in reality firmly believe, and Odin himfelf had allur- 
ed them, that whatever was buried or confumed with 
the dead, accompanied them to his palace. The poor- 
er people, from the fame perfuafion, carried at leaft 

their 

* Caefar dc bell Gall. lib. vi. c 19. Pomp. Mela, lib. iH. c. % 
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iheir mod neceflary utcnfils and a little money, not 

to be entirely deftitute in the other wdrld. From a 
like motive, the Greeks and Romans put a piece of 
filver into the dead man's mouth, to pay his paflage 
over the Styx. The Laplanders to this day provide 
their dead with a flint and every thing neceflary for 
lighting them along the dark paflage they have to 
traverfe after death. In whatever degree civilized 
nations refemble the favage part of mankind, their 
ftrongeft features are thofe which refpe& religion* 
death and a future ft ate. Men cannot contemplate 
thefe interefting obje&s coolly, nor uninfluenced by 
fuch hopes and fears as lhackle and impede the pro- 
per exertion of their reafoning faculties. According* 
ly, all that the theology of the Egyptians, the Greeks 
and Romans, thofe people in other refpe&s fo wife, 
taught them on many points, was only one great deli- 
- rium, and was (if we confider it impartially) in no re- 
fpecl fuperior to that of the ancient Celts and Scandi- 
navians ; if indeed it was not more indecent and ex- 
travagant ftill than theirs. 

Odin was fuppofed to guard thefe rich depofits 
from the facrilegious attempts of rapine by means of 
certain facred and wandering fires which played round 
the tombs. And for their better fecurity, the law 
promulged its fevered edifts againft all offences of this 
kind. The nineteenth chapter of the Salic-law is 
full of the different punifhments decreed againft fuch 
as fhall carry off the boards or carpeting with which 
the fepulchres were covered ; and interdicts them 

from 
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from lire and water. This law appears to have beeH 

well obferved in the North daring the times of paga- 

nifm, fince in digging into old burial grounds there 

^ are now frequently found arms, fpurs, rings, and dif- 
ferent kinds of vafes. Such were the contents of the 

* tomb that was opened near Guben in Germany*. 
The perfon who had been interred there, feems to 
have been a lover of good chear ; for he had carried 
with him feveral utenfils of cookery, • together with 
flaggons and drinking veffels of all fizes. In the Britiih 
Ifles, in Germany, in Scandinavia, and in many coun- 
tries in the northern and eafiern parts of Alia, are 
found monuments of the ancient inhabitants, in the 
form of little round hills, and often furrounded with 
ft ones, on open plains, or near fome road. It is the 
received opinion that thefe are the burying places of 
giants, and indeed bones larger than the human fize 
are often found in them ; but we muft remember, 
that as the ancients durft not approach the palace of 
Odin on foot, and for that reafon had their horfes bu- 
ried with them, it is very probable that the bones of 
thefe animals are often miftaken for thofe of men. 

* Nmtfcb* en pago una milliari a Gubena dijlante univerfus adparatw 
cvl'tnarius erutus, sacahi, olU, catirti, p&iabe, patina, vrceoli, hgenu/<e } t5V # 
VidcKcyfler. Antiq. Selc<a. Scpten. p. 173. T. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Sequel of tie cuftoms, arts and fciences of the ancient 

Scandinavians. 



THE arts which are neceflary to the convenience 
*f life, are bat indifferently cultivated among 
a people, who negleft the more pleafing and refined 
ones. The Scandinavians held them all equally m 
contempt : What little attention they bellowed on a-' 
ny, was chiefly on fuch as were fubfervient to thfir 
darling paffion. This contempt for the arts, which 
mens* defire of juftifying their own floth infpires, re- 
ceived additional ftrength from their fanguinary reli- 
gion, from their extravagant fondpefs for liberty, 
which could not brook a long confinement in the fame 

place, 
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place, and efpecially from their rough, fiery and cjuar- 

relfome temper, which taught then) to place all the 
happinefs and glory of man in being able to brave his 
equals, and to repel infults. 

As long as this inclination had its full fway among 
a people, who were perpetually migrating from one 
foreft to another, and entirely maintained from the 
produce of their flocks and herds, they never thought 
of cultivating the foil. In the time of Tacitus, the 
Germans were little ufed to agriculture. " They 
•' cultivate," fays that hiftorian, " fo me times one? 
" part of the country, and fometimes another ; and 
" then make a new divifion of the lands. Tbey will 
" much eafier be perfuaded to attack, and reap wounds 
lt from an enemy, than to till the ground and wait 
" the produce. They confider it as an indication of 
•' effeminacy, and want of courage to gain by the 
*' fweat of their brow^ what they may acquire at- the 
u price of their blood *•" This prejudice gradually 
wore out, and they applied themfelves more s to agri-* 
culture. The great confumption of grain in a coun- 
try, where the principal part of their food and their 
ordinary liquor was chiefly made of nothing elfe, 
could not but produce this effect. In the ninth and 
tenth centuries we fee the free-men, the nobility and 
the men of great property, directing the operations of 
hufbandry themfelves f. At length Cbriftianity hav- 
ing 

* Tac. Germ. c. 14, &c. 
■f Vid. Afng. Jon. Crymog. lib. i. p. 5 a. 
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Ing entirely extinguished the tafte for piracy, and thuq 

reftored to the land one half of its inhabitants, laid 
them under a neceffity of deriving from thence all 
their fubfiftence, \ 

But the other arts were Hill deprefled under the 
influence of this prejudice, and were for a long time 
confidered 3s abjecT: occupations befitting none but 
flaves ; which not only dishonoured the prefent pro- 
feffors, but even fixed a ftain pn all their pofterity *• 
The Gauls, the Germans, and the Scandinavians ne- 
ver employed in any of their docneftic and handicraft 
trades other than flaves, freed- me nr, women or fuch 
miferable old men as preferred a difhonourable life to 
death. They were of courfe ignorant of all the plea- 
ding conveniences and ornaments of life, excepting 
fuch as they either acquired by violence in their pi- 
ratical excurfions, or gained to themfelves by foreign 
fervice. Their wives fpun themfelves the wool which 
made one part of their cloathing, and Ikins fupplied 
(he reft. Their habits fat clofe to their bodies, and 
were fhoit and ne.at like thofe 9f all the * Gothic f 

nations; 

* The Greeks and Romans did to the Arts moft of the comforts 

not think more philofophically on we enjoy. Firji Edit. 

this fubje<5l than thefe' rude unci- f (Celtic Orig.J In the habits 

vilized nations: if indeed it can of the ancient Gothic nations, we 

be called Philofophy, and not ra- fee evidently the rudiments of the 

* ■ 

ther Common Senfe, to eftimate modern European drefs: They 
things in proportion to their utili- confifted of a kind of waiflcoat, 
ty, and to be fenfible that we owe and breeches, or rather a kind of 

trowfera 
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nations : not wide! long and flowing Uke tfrofe of the 
Sarmatians and eaftern people. They were perhaps 
ftill lefs luxurious in their manner of lodging. 

In the time of Tacitus, the Germans had not jet 
built themfelves cities, or even towns : "Everyone," 
fays that author, "places his houfe on whatever fpot 
" he choofes, near a fpring, a wood or open field, 
at a diftance from any neighbour, either from igno- 
rance in the art of building, or for fear of fire *•" 
When religion permitted temples to be ere&ed to the 
Gods, the concourfe of thofe who came to offer obla- 
tions, engaged them to build round about them, and 
towns infenfibly arofe. The fame thing happened 
near the caftles of their kings, princes and great men ; 
and laftly, the markets, whither die peafants repaired 
for the mutual exchange of thofe few commodities in 
Vrhich the trade of thefe days confifted, gave birth to 
a third kind of towns, which ftill in their names- bear 
evident traces of their original +. The houfes of 
which thefe t;owns confifted were nothing better, for 
the mod part, than cottages fupported by thick heavy 
polls joined together by 'boards, and covered with 

turf. 



trowfers which came down to the were of Gothic race bear a jjreat 

feet, and were connected with the refemblancc to thofe of our com- 

{hoes; whereas the ancient Ro- mon failors and peafants. T. 

mans were naked knee*d. Upon * Tac. Germ. c. io. 

the pillars of Trajan and Anto- \ The general termination of 

nine, the drefljes of fuch nations as jJbefe is Kof>i*g> i. e. Market* 
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•urf *. The very loweft rank of people were not e« 

ven fo well off; having no other defence from the fe- 
verity of the winter, but only miferable, huts, ditches 
or clefts in the rocks. There lying on the bare 
ground, half covered with a few fkins. tacked toge- 
ther with thorns, they paffed their time in a kind of 
drowfy torpor, (happy, if it be poffible to be fo by 
the mere privation of misfortunes,) till roufed by 
fome call of war, all this ferocious and favage youth 
ruined from their caverns to go to fet fire to the pa- 
laces of Rome, and to trample under foot all the fine 
monuments of luxury, Jnduftty and arts.. But I a- 
gain repeat it, that it was only a final] part of this 
people who lived fo totally ignorant of the convenien- 
ces of life. Their grandees were early diftinguiflied 
by edifices fumptuous for thofe times. Their chief 
ambition was to. have them of vaft extent, and adorn- 
ed with very lofty towers. The mod wealthy of 
thofe Norwegian lords who fettled in Iceland built 
there houfes of mpnftrous greatnefs. Arngrim +* af- 
ftires us, that Ingulph's palace was 135 feet in 
length ; and mentions others not inferior to it; but 
it is very likely that thefe were only a kind of cover- 
ed inclofures which took in both their flaves and cat- 
Vol. I. P p tie. 

. * In thefe buildings the light ges of the country as a dangerous 

for the moft part was only receiv- luxury,- Vid. Arngr. Jon. Crymog, 

cd from the top ; whether it was fib. i. c. 6. Firjl Edit. 

that the ufe of windows was then f Vid, Crymog. p, 57, 

unknown, or regarded by the fa- ' •• . 
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tie. - The moft valuable ornaments of their palaces 

were the cielings, on which were reprefented in fculp- 
ture the memorable actions of the pofleffor or his an-* 
ceftors. Fragments of thefe are ftill found in Ice- 
land, which appear to have been done eight hundred 
years ago, and contribute to throw light on the hifto- 
ry of the country. Nor is this fculpture fo bad as 
might be expe&ed. The mountaineers of Norway 
and Sweden have to this day a remarkable dexterity 
at carving with the knife, and in the cabinets of the 
curious aire preferved many pieces which furprizing- 
ly fhew how far genius can advance unaffifted by 
ait *. Such of the Scandinavians as fettled in richer 
countries, foon adopted the luxury of their new fel- 
low-citizens, and were as defirous as they of diftin- 
guifhing themfelves by fumptuous buildings. But aL 
though they had ftill before their eyes thofe fine mo- 

* * * 

numents which the envious hand of time has denied 
to us, yet the beautiful and noble fimplicity of the 
antique proportions efcaped them ; they disfigured 
them by that affectation of exceffive ornament, from 
whence fprang the Gothic ftile of architecture, £o 
called from this people, which fo long prevailed thro* 
all Europe, and produced fo many edifices wherein 
we can find nothing to admire but the inexhaufti- 
ble patience and infinite pains of thofe who built 
them. 

We may judge from the foregoing pages of the ftate 

ot 

* Vid. Poiitoppid. Hift. Nat. Norv. torn, il c. 10. 
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6f coaftherce in ancient Scandinavia. It is true, the 

fondnefs of the inhabitants for navigation ought to 
have been favourable to it ; but we know that piracy, 
which is the refult of idlenefs in thofe who pra&ife 
it, reduces to idlenefs thofe who fuffer by it, as it ren- 
ders all induftry ufelefs. We muft riot, however, 
fuppofe, that this people carried oh no kind, of traf- 
fic. I think one may difcoye* fome views of this fort 
in thofe maritime expeditions of tbe Norwegians 
which have been related above : and this conjecture 
feems to be confirmed by the great quantity of foreign 
money which is ftill found in different parts of the 
North ; if indeed thefe are not rather reliques of the 
plunder collected by thefe ravagers. It is probable, 
that for a long time commerce was carried on by 
means of this foreign coin, in thofe. parts where they 
" had a fufficient quantity of it, and in other places by 
an exohange of commodities. We do not find that 
there was any money coined in the three northern 
kingdoms before the tenth or at moil the ninth cen- 
tury ; and there is reafon.to believe, it was Canute 
the Great who firft brought over Englishmen for the 
purpofe of coining thofe little pieces of copper money 
which are ftill fliewn, and are generally impreffed 
with the figure of a crofs, the fun, or a ftar, without 
any letters or inscription. Under the pagan princes; 
money was alfo much in ufe as the common" me- 
dium of value, but it feems to have only pafled by 
weight. 

We 
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We may readily fuppofc that the Scandinavian^ 
ftudied aftronomy. A fcience fo requifite for failors 
could not but make a great part of the education of a 
people who afpired to fame by maritime enterprises. 
The ancient chronicles frequently prefent us with 
young warriors endeavouring to acquire the good o- 
pimon of their miftreffes by boafting of their acconv- 
pHfhments, -fuch as their (kill at chefs, their dexterity 
in fwimtning and Skating, their talents in poetry, and 
their knowing all the ftars by their names, " Thefe 
names had nothing in common with thofe adopted by 
the Greeks and Romans ; and were often founded 
on reafons as fantastical as theirs. Thus they called 
Urfa Major the. great dog, and the leffer Bear 
CHAHkHS's wain : * The three ftars in the belt of 
Orion, frigga's distaff ; the Swan, the cross ; 
the Milky-way, the itOAD or winter, &c. But whe- 
ther they only applied their knowledge of aftronomy 
to conduft them in their voyages, or endeavoured, 
like the. reft of the world, to read their deftiny in the 
flars, is a matter I am not able to decide. Their cu- 
rious prying into future events by other means equal- 
ly ridiculous, will not allow them to claim any merit 
from either their ignorance or negleft of judicial af- 
trology. All we can fay with certainty is, that they 
have at all times bellowed great care and attention in 
regulating the courfe of time ; whether their religion, 
which prefcribed them certain periodical facrifices, 
rendered that care neceffary ; or whether it proceeded 
from that peculiar turn which the northern people 

have 
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have ever fhewn for calculation and numbers *. Thei** 

year commonly commenced at the winter- folfticej and 
they divided it into two half years, or intervals be- 
tween the two folftices \ $ which Were again divided 
into quarters and months. There was great variety 
in the names of thefe months, which were borrowed 
generally from the rural occupations to be performed 
in each of them, or from the religious ceremonies 
which were then to be obferved ; thefe name's are ftill 
in ufe in many places of the North J. The months* 

were 



* It is remarkable that the Scan* Dal. Su. Rlk. Hift. torn. i. p 245. 
dinavians numbered the units up et Arngr. Jon. Crymog. lib. i. p. 
to Twelve, without flopping at 85.) Firft Edit, 
Ten like all other nations. This The fame method of reckoning 
manner of counting is preferable by the Great and Little Hundred 
to ours, as Twelve is a more per- ftill prevails among our Englifh 
fe& number, and more eafily bro- farmers, in their fale of cheefe, ike- 
ken into fractions, than Ten. The Their Great Hundred is 120 lb" 
Icelanders and the peafants of ccr- their little Hundred 112 lb. T. 
tain provinces in Sweden, retain f That is, by Summer and Win- 
to this day a method of reckoning ter, as we in our ordinary conver- 
by Great Hundreds and Little Nation do in England. T. 
Hundreds, Great Thoufands and \ Vid. Ol. Worm. Faft. Danic. 
Little Thoufands : But they fcem pa Aim. 

to have confounded their ancient Dr. rfiCKEs, ra his valuable 

manner of computation with the The/auras Ling. Sef>tentrion.\\a%g\- 

modern, fincc they make their ven a curious lift of the names of 

/Great Hundred to confift of 10 the months in ail the northern Ian - 

times II, or 120, and their Great guages, including thofe of onr An- 

Thoufand of 1200, inftead of mul- glo-Saxon an c eft or 3. In all thefe 

tiplying regularly 12 by 12. (Vid. languages they are very fignificanr , 

as 
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Were divided into weeks of feven days, a divifioti 

which hath prevailed among all the northern nations we 

have any knowledge of, from the extremity of Ada 

to that of Europe* The day wad divided into twelve 

parts, to each of which they affigned a diftmft name : 

but in their computation of time, they made ufe of 

the word night inftead of day. Tacitus obferves 

the fame thing of the Germans # ; and the Englifh 

have ftill, oafome occafioas, the fame mode, of fpeak- 

ing f. The longeft night of winter was considered in. 

the North, as that which had produced all the reft as' 

well as the days ; hence they termed it the Mother- 

NrGHT %, and were perfuaded that on fuch a night the 

world was created. This notion certainly gave Birth 

to the mode of expreffioa above-related; 

The 



as the reader will j udgo from thofe flaught er - rooD th. No vi mb e k 

of the Icelandic : In this, Jan U- Rydtrydar-manudr y . .... 

ARY was called JMidfuctrar-manudr 9 *Dzct,MVlK i Skjmdciges-manudr i t\\C 

the mid-winter month. Februa- month of fhort days. Vid Hickea 

ry, Foftetugangs-mantidr, the faft- Gram. Mxfo-Goth. p. 215, 3l6. 

ing-procefiion month. March, T. 

Jjjfddegra manudr, the month of * Nee dierum numerum ut nos, 

equal day and night. May, Far- fed noctium computant. Sic com- 

daga-manudr 9 the month of fair Jlituunt,Jie condicunt, nox ducere diem 

days. June, Nottlcyfa-manudr ^the vhldur. Tacit. Germ. c. n. 

night-lcfs month. July, Madia- f Thus we fay Seven-night,' 

manudr, the infe& month. Au- (not Seven Days,) and Fort- 

GUST, Heyanna-manudr, the* hay. night, /.*. Fourteen Nights, (not 

making month. September, Ad- Fourteen Days.) T. 

draata-manudr, . « j: See above, Chap. VII, p. 1 30 

October, Slatrunar-manudr, the 
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The ncccffity of affifting the memory, led thet^ 

early to invent a kind of Calendars, which they call T 
ed Runic staffs. Thefe were a fort of compendious 
almanacks marked out by lines upon fhort pieces of 
Jx>ard, or fmooth flicks ?. Some of them bear the 
appearance of great antiquity, but I believe there are 
none which do not carry evident marks that their 
owners were Chriftians. The Pagans, however, may 
have had inftruments of this kind ; which the fir ft 
princes converted to Chriftianity might alter and a- 
dapt to the Chriftian rites. The Runic characters 
with which they are always infcribed, together with 
fome other marks of paganifm, feem to prove this :. 
But the queftion cannot pofitively be decided 'till we 
have examined whether the Scandinavians were ac- 
quainted with the ufe of letters before they had em- 
braced Chriftianity. This is a fruitful queftion which 
deferves particular difcuffion. 

One cannot travel far in Denmark, Norway or 
Sweden, without meeting with great ftones of differ- 
ent forms, engraven with thofe ancient characters 
galled Runic t, which appear at firft fight extremely 

different 



* They were called in the North f Runic inferiptions are, alio 
Rim-jlockt, and Prim-flaffs : they found in this ifland : See a de- 
exhibited by different lines and fcription of a very curious one in 
marks, the Falls and Fcftivals, the Cumberland, and of anpther in 
Golden Number, Dominical Let- Scotland, in Hickes's Thefanr. 
tcr, Epacl, & c. T. Ling;. Sept. {Gram. Tjland.) Tab. 

,YI, 
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different from all we know. The few who have en- 
deavoured to decipher them, have difcovered that thefe 
iftfcri prions are, for the rood part, only epitaphs, writ- 
ten in a language not lefs ohfolete than the charac- 
ters *. Several of them were undoubtedly written 
in Pagan times : but as a great part of them bear e- 
vident marks of Chriftianity; fome learned men of 
diftin&ion have thought that the Germans and Scan- 
dinavian miffionaries firft inftru&ed their converts in 
the art of writing. The favourers of this opinion al« 
ledge feveral proofs in fupport of it* which deferve 
fome attention. 

They produce the teftimony of feveral Greek and 
Latin authors to invalidate what the northern literati 
have afFerted concerning the great antiquity of the 
RuNiq character. Androtion, quoted by Elian f, af- 
fures us, that «' neither the Thracians, nor any other. 
ff of the barbarous people fettled in Europe, make 

« ufe 

VI. &p 5.) See alfo Gordon's difficult to read, to thofe who are 
Itinerarium Septcntrion3lc, p. 168. moderately converfaitt in northern 
There is even extant a coin of king antiquities; and the language of 
Of fa with a Runic inscription j them is no other than the ancient 
whence it fhould feem that this Icelandic, in which there are in- 
character had heen originally ufed numerable books extant in the lib- 
by the Saxons, as well as their raries of the North. Almoft all 
Scandinavian brethren. T. the Runic infer iptions found in 
• The manner in which opr au- the North have been publifhed in 
thor fpeaks of the Runic inferip- one collection or other. T. 
tions, lhews him but little ac- f TElian. Var. Hift. lib. ▼iii. c. 
quainted with this part of his fub- 6. Vid. Pelloutier Hifl. des Ccl- 
jed : the Runic characters are not tc$, torn. i. ch. 10. 
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ufe of letters ; looking upon it as fomewhat diiho- 
" nourable to employ them : whereas the ufe of them 
** is common among the barbarians of Ana." Taci- 
tus is more exprefs on this head. " Both the men 
" and the women," fays he, fpeaking of the Germans, 
* € are equally ignorant of the fecret of writing let- 
" ters *." Almoft air the ancients .who fpeak of the 
Celts, affirm the fame thing. They afore us, that 
thefe people held in contempt every occupation, ex- 
cept that of arms ; That learning to read and write 
degraded a perfon in their eyes ; That their Druids 
orpriefts, induced either by intereft or fuperftition, 
and 'probably by both, utterly forbade them the ufe 
of letters, and encouraged them in the averfion they 
entertained for this admirable fecret ; and that thefe 
Druids pretended their dottrines ought to be referved 
for the initiated only, and concealed from a}l others, 
which could not have been, had they committed them 
to an indifcreet paper. They confirm all thefe autho- 
rities by divers farts. Thiis Theodoric king of Italy, 
could not fo much as fign the firft letters of his name, 
though he had fpent his youth among the Romans. 
Eginhard, in his life of Charlemagne, lays, that this 
emperor, though in other refpefts not unlearned, 
could not write, and that there were entire nations in 
Germany fubjecl; to him, whofe laws were not yet 
committed to writing. The Saxons under Louis le 

Vol. I. QjJ Debonnair, 

* Litt er arum fee r eta viri par iter as femma ignorant. Tac. Germ, c, 
'9- 
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Debonnair, perfifting in their refolution of not learn* 
ing to read, he was obliged to have the Old and New 
Teftament turned into verfe, which they willingly 
learned by heart, and fang after their own manner. 
Laftly, the literati, whofe fentiments we here give, 
think they can unravel all the difficulty arifing from 
the particular form of the Runic characters, and 
prove that thefe were not known in the North before 
Chriftianity, by reducing them to the Roman letters ; 
from which, fay they, thefe do not differ any farther 
than this, that the people of the North having .been 
obliged at firft to engrave them in wood and flone, 
found it convenient to draw ' their letters chiefly in 
ftrait lines, and to avoid as much as poffible all round 
ftrokes and turnings *. . 

Thef? 



* The word Rune feems to and the North to fignify a letter, 

come from a word in' the ancient is doubtlefs derived from Bog or 

Gothic language, iignifying to 2tod&, a Beech-tree, of which wood 

cut. [So fays our author; but they originally made their writing 

Wormius, who was a much gi eat- tables, and from Stav or Stab, a 

er matter of this fubjed, derives ftaff or dick, becaufe moft of the 

Rune from either Eyn a Furrow, letters were drawn in perpendicu- 

or Ren a Gutter or Channel, lar lines, as it were i( fticks or 

As thefe characters were firft cut " ftaifs fet upright." Vid Worm- 

in wood or flone, the refemblance Lit. Run. p. 6. From the fame 

to a furrow or channel would ca- Bog or Buck the beft etymologifts 

£]y fugged the appellation. Vid. derive the word Bok or Book, 

Worm. Lit. Run. p. 2. 1636, 4to. which fignifies a Volume not only 

T.] in ours, but in all the Gothic or 

The word Bog Stav, or Buch Teutonic languages. T. 
Stab, which is ufed in Germany 
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I'hefe arguments are fpecious, but are they equally 

folid ? It is true the ancients denied that the Celts in 
general had the knowledge, or at lead the ufe of let- 
ters among them ; but our prefent enquiry only re- 
gards the Scandinavians, and fuch of the Germans ast 
lived neareft them. Thefe are the only people among 
whom the Runic characters are found, and with them 
the ancients were leafl acquainted. As for Tacitus, 
he has probably been mifunder flood ; thofe who are 
acquainted with his ftile and manner, if they re- con - 
fider the paffage, will not doubt but this is his mean- 
ing, that iC both the German men and women were 
'• ignorant of the fecret of writing letters or epiftles," 
that isj with a view to carry on an intrigue ■*. What 
they relate of the Druids chiefly refpefts the Celti of 
Gaul, nor is it equally applicable to the other northern 
people. We may eafily fuppofe there were among them 
many warriors and illuftrious men who could not 
write, without concluding from thence that the whole 
nation was equally ignorant. As for the laft argu- 
ment which attributes to the firft miffionaries the ho- 
nour of introducing letters into the North \ it does 
not appear to me to carry much weight. The Runic 
characters might poffibly be borrowed from the Ro- 
man alphabet, without any neceflary conclufion that 
the Scandinavians had waited for the fecret till the in- 
troduction of Chriftianity among them. The Runic 

letters 

* So the bed translators of Tacitus, and fo the Abbe Bletteme 
has rendered this paffage in his celebrated French vcrfion. 
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letters might even have a great refemblance to fhtf 
Roman without being copie i from them, fince both 
may have been derived from one common original, 
But the ftrongeft argument of all is, that this refem- 
blance has been nothing lefs than proved ; for that the 
difference between the Runic and Roman letters is 
all owing to the ncceffity of writing on wood or ftone, 
and of tracing the letters in perpendicular lines, 
leaves fuch a latitude for changing, adding or dimi- 
nifliing, that there are few alphabets in the world, 
which by means of fuch a commodious hypothefis, 
might not eafily be reduced to the Roman char after. 
Accordingly the learned Wormius found the Runic 
letters as eafily reducible to the Greek dhcl Hebrew 
alphabets as to the Roman *. 

We have hitherto only propofed doubts : Let us 
now fee if we can afcertain fome truths. The Roman: 
hiftory tells us, that under the reign of the Emperor 
"Valens, Ulfhilas +, bifliop of thofe Goths who were 

fettled 

•Vid. Ol. \yorm. Literatim It was that great mailer of nor- 

Runic. palfim . [M. Pcllouticr them literature, Dr. Hick k s, who 

cite* in thefirfTvolumeofhis Hift. fir ft darted the notion that the 

des Celtes, amanufciipt Difleru- Runic chara&er was borrowed 

tion, the author of which (Mr from the Roman : See his Tbefau- 

Celsius, a learned Swede) hath rut Linguar. Siptentrion. &c. But 

reduced the Runic to Roman this opinion is now generally gi- 

chara&ers. I have read this Dif- ven up as unfupporuble. T. 

fertation very carefully : it con- f In the year 369. Vid. Socrat. 

tains many ingenious conjectures, Hill. Ecclef. lib. iv. and Sozomen. 

but they appear to me to be noth- lib. vi. 36. 

icg but conjectures; Firft Edit.} In the following account of Ul- 

PHJLAS 
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fettled in Moefia arid Thrace, tranflated the Bible in tar 

the Gothic language. But we know from other au- 
thorities,- 

phi las and the Gothic letters, honour of their invention, without 

our ingenious author has commit- in the lead derogating from the 

ted feveral miftakes; occauoned antiquity of the Runic letters, 

by his too clofely following Won- This fragment is now prefervcd in 

mius in his Litcratur. Run. not the library at Upsal m Sweden, 

confidcring that fince the time of and is famous among all the nor- 

Wormius fome very important them literati, under the name of 

difcoveries have been made, and the Codex argent s us t or Silver Book: 

great light thrown upon this fub- for which reafon a fliort account 

}e<5t. of it may not be unacceptable. 

When Wormius ,wrote, the The Codex argenteus contains at 
tranflation of Ulphilas was fup- prefent only the four Gofpels, 
pofed to be irrecoverably loft, and though fome what mutilated ; and 
therefore Wormius having nothing is believed to be a relic of the Go- 
to guide him but conjecture, fup- thic Bible, all or the greater part 
pofed the Runic character and that of which, Ulphilas had tranflated. 
of Ulphilas to be the fame. — But The leaves are of vellum of a vio- 
fome years after, there was found let colour ; all the letters are of 
in the abbey of Werden in Weft- filver, except the initials, which 
phalia, a very curious fragment of are of gold. Thefe letters (which 
what is believed to have been the are all capitals) appear not to have 
identical verflon of Ulphilas; been written with the pen, but 
written in the language of the ftamped or imprinted on the vel- 
Moefo-Goths, and exhibiting the lum with hot metal types*, in the 
characters which that prelate made fame manner as the book-binders 
ufe of; Thefe are fo very remote at prefent letter the backs of books, 
from the Runic, that we may now This copy is judged to be near as 
fafely allow the Gothic Biftiop the ancient as the time of Ulphilas, or 

at 

• See this fully proved in fome curious Traces written by the learn- 
ed Dom. Johan. Ihre, Nath. Tkenstadt, G. F^Eupelius, and o- 
fiher Swedifh Literati. 
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thoriries, that the charafter in which this verfion wa# 

written, was either Runic, or one nearly refembling 

it* Several authors fay, that Ulphilas invented it \ 

but 

at lead not later than a century or is rather a venerable fragment of 

two after ; yet fo near was theco- fome very ancient Francic Bible : 

pyifl to the discovery of printing, bat they have been confuted by 

that if he had but thought of com- M. Knitell and others; and the 

bining three or four of fhcfe let* Gothic claim has been further' 

ters together, he mud have hit confirmed by a curious relic of 

«pon that admirable invention,; the fame language lately discover* 

whereas he only imprinted each ed in Italy, plainly written by one 

letter fingly*.— This curious frag- of the fame Goths, being evident- 

ment has been feveral times print- ly of their time. The explanation 

ed in 4to, firft by Junius in 1665 ; of this we owe to the reverend 

and lately in a very elegant man- Mr Lye : See his Notes on the 

ner at Oxford by the learned Mr Gothic Gofpels, &c. 
Lye in 1750. Another fragment To conclude : The letters ufed 

of this curious verfion (containing in the Gothic Gofpels, being 25 in' 

part of the Epiftlc to the Romans) number, are formed with flight 

bas been fince difcovered in the variations from the capitals of the 

library at Wolfenbottle, and was - Greek and Latin alphabet, and 

publilhed a few years ago in a ve- are extremely different from the 

ry fplendid volume in 4to by the Runic. The invention of them 

Rev. F. A. Knitell, arch-deacon of may therefore be very fafely attri- 

Woifenbottle. buted to Bifhop Ulphilas (as 

It mull not be concealed that the ancients exprefsly aflert,) who 

Mr Michaelis, and one or two o- might not chufe to employ in fo 

ther learned men f have oppofed facred a work as the translation of* 

the current -opinion, that the Sil- the Bible, the Runic characters, 

ver Book contains part of Ulphi- which the Goths had rendered in- 

las's Gothic verfion ; and have of- famous by their fuperftitious ufe 

fered arguments to prove that it of them. T. 

\ * Mr Coxe, however, is of opinion that the letters are " drawn or 
painted." See Travels into Sweden. EJ. of this Edit. 

\ See Chamberlayn's « Qratto Dominica > tsV Amfl. 1714. 4to. 
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tmt is it probable that any man fhould form a new 

alphabet for a nation which had one already ? If the 
Goths of Moefiar and Thrace had not before his time 
had any knowledge of letters, would it not have been 
better to have taught them the ufe of the Greek cha- 
racter, already underftood ? Befides, Ulphilas neither 
wrote the Gofpels on wood nor on done, but on 
parchment ; he would not therefore be under the ne- 
ceffity of disfiguring the alphabet of other nations for 
the fake of ftrait lines, which it is alledged gave birth 
to the Runic letters. At mod it could not be the 
Roman alphabet that was altered ; but if any, it mud 
have been the Greek, for Ulphilas was at that time 
in a country where the Greek language was fpoken. 
Nor is it difficult to difcover what it was that led 
hiftorians into the miftake of fuppofing Ulphilas to 
have been the inventor of thefe * characters. The 
Greeks had probably never heard any mention of 
them before he came among them : The introducer of 
a novelty eaGly paffes for the author of it ; and when 
we compare the Runic letters, taken from the in- 
fcriptions fcattered up and down on the rocks in the 
North, with the alphabet of Ulphilas, it is eafy to fee 
that the bifliop has added diverfe characters unknown 
to the ancient Scandinavians. - It was doubtlefs the 
tranflation of the Bible which obliged him to make 
thefe additions. The' ancient alphabet being compos- 
ed only of fixteen letters *> could not exprefs many 

founds 

* Vtrd. Runogr. Scand. cap. vii. 
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founds foreign to the Gothic language* that neceffari«r 
\j occurred in that work. Thefe additional letters 
might eafily confer on Ulphilas the ciedit of inventing 
the whole. This is one of thofe inaccuracies which 
every day happen. It is no lets probable that before 
Ulphilas, the Goths, even while they were involved 
in the tbickeft darlfnefs fcf paganifm, had fome know- 
ledge of letters *. 

What are we to think of thofe inscriptions in the 
Runic character, which travellers affure us they have 
feen in the defarts of Tartary f ? Tartary has never 
yet been converted to Chriftianity ; from this and 
the circumjacent countries ifliied thofe fwarms which 
peopled Scandinavia ; nor have the Scandinavians e- 
ver made any expedition into their mother country 
fince they embraced the Chriflian faith. If then the 
account given us by thefe travellers is true, we mull 
jieceffarily conclude that the Runic writing was an 
art which had its rife in A£a, and was carried into 
Europe by the colonies who came to fettle in the 
North, This is alfo confirmed by all the old chroni- 
cles 

* An evident proof that the rafters of Ulphilas. See the plate. 
Runic were not imitated from the f Confult Strahlemberg's De- 
Roman letters, arifes not only from fcription of the northern and eaf- 
their fbrm which have fo little re- terrf parts of Europe and Afia, 
femblance to thefe, but from their [quoted by Er. BenzeL Jun. in 
number, (being but fixtecn,) and Pcricul. Runic. Diff. UpfaL \*J%^\ 
their, order and names, which See alfo in the fame book the map 
have nothing in common with the of Tartary. Firft Edit, 
Roman, Greek, or Gothic cha- 
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cles and poems which I have fo often quoted. They 

univerfally agree in affigning to the Runic chara&ers 
a very remote antiquity, and an origin entirely pa- 
gan. They attribute the invention of them to Odin 
himfelf ; who, they add, was eminently ikilled in the 
art of writing as well for the common purpofes of 
life, as fof the operations of magic *. Many of thefe 
letters even bore the names of the Gods his compani- 
ons. In a very ancient ode, quoted by Bartholin, the 
poet thus fpeaks of the Runic chara&ers f ; " The 
" letters which the Great Ancient traced out : which 
" the Gods compofed : which Odin the fovereign of 
<c the Gods engraved.'' Had it been otherwife, how 
could the pagans have fo foon forgotten that thefe let- 
ters were introduced among them by the minifters of 
a religion that was foreign, unknown, and mud have 
been hateful to them, fince they were often compelled 
by violent means to profefs it? How could. all their 
poets (who were at the fame time their theologians) 
fo exprefsly call Odin, " The inventor o£ the runes ?" 
But laftly, what appears to be of great weight, is, 
that our hiflories often make mention of princes and 
pagan heroes who made ufe^of this character in an 
age when, in all probability, Chriftianity had not pe- 
netrated fo far into the North' J. In Blekingia, a 
Vol. I. R r province 

* Edda Tfland. et Barthol p. mort. p. 647. 
649* $ Venantius Fortunatus, a La- 

f Vid. Barthol. de Caufis cont. tin poet, who wrote about the be- 
ginning 
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province of Sweden, there is a road cut through 2 

rock, on which are various Runic characters, faid to 
have been engraved there by king Harold Hylbe- 
takd in honour of his father. Saxo, who lived un- 
der Valdemar II. * relates, that this prince fent peo- 
ple thither to examine them, and that tradition attri- 
buted them to that king Harold who, according to 
Torfaeus, afcended the throne about the beginning of 
the feventh century. The fame author allures us that 
Regner Lodbrog ufed Runic letters to record his ex- 
ploits in Biarrhland f. Inftances of the fame kind are 
found in almoft every page of the ancient chronicles, 
and of Torfseus's htftory of Norway. 

We may then fairly conclude, that it was Odin 
himfelf that introduced the Runic characters into the 
North. Almoft all the Afiatic nations had long be- 
fore his time been acquainted with letters, and this 
prince's native country could not be far diftant from 
many of thofe people among whom they had been 

long 

ginning of the fixth century, fpeaks in one of hit epigrams addrefled 
even then of the Runic characters to Flavius. Lib. viL Epig. 18. 

Barbara fraxintis pitigatur RUN A tabeUis 
Quodqye Papyrus agit Virgula plana valet. 

i. e. The Barbarian* engrave their to A.D. 124L Seer Sax. Gram, in 

Runic characters on aihen tablets, Praefat. and the Notes of Steph, 

which ferve them inftead of pa- Stephan. on that paffage, 
per. Vid. Wormii Literat. Runic. f A province in the north part 

p. 7. of Ruffia. Vid. Sax. GrammatAib.- 

* He reigned from A. D. 1202, ix. 
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long familiar. f Nor is it improbable but that an am- 
bitious leader .might avail himfelf of them, to acquire 
refpeft from the rude uncivilized inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia.. The art of writing being of fuch infinite and 
wonderful ufe, might eafily perfuade them that there 
was fomething divine or magical in it. Accordingly 
we fee them more frequently employ it for the fool- 
iflj purpofe of working prodigies, than to affift the me- 
mory and render words fixed and permanent. 

This would be the place to fay fomething of thofe 
fuperjditioud practices, if we had not already given 
fufficient inftances of the weaknefs of the human 
mind, and of the ft range errors and extravagances 
to which ignorant nations are fubjed. Let it fuffice 
then juft to obferve, that the Runic characters were 
diftinguiihed into various kinds *. The noxious, or 
as they called them, the bitter runes, were employ- 
ed to bring various evils on their enemies : the fa- 
vourable averted misfortunes : the victorious pro- 
cured conquefl to thofe who ufed them : the medici- 
nal were infcribed on the leaves of trees for healing: 
others ferved to difpel melancholy thoughts ; to pie- 
vent fhipwreck : were antidotes again ft poifon j pre- 
fervatives againft the refentment of their enemies, and 
efficacious to render a miftrcfs favourable : Thefelaft 
were to be ufed with great caution. If an ignorant 
perfon had chanced to write one letter for another, or 

had 

* Vid. Worm. Litterat. Runic, p. 33. ct Barthol. dc Cauf. &c. p. 
650. 
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had but erred in the minuted ftroke, he would have 

expofed his miflrefs to fome dangerous illnefs ; which 
was only to be cured by writing other runes with 
the greateft nicenefs. All thefe various kinds differ* 
ed only in the ceremonies obferved in writing them, 
in the materials on which they were written, in the 
place where they were expofed, in the manner in 
which the lines were drawn, whether in the form of 
a circle, of a ferpenf, or a triangle, &c. In the ftrift 
obfervance of thefe child ifh particulars confided that 
obfcure and ridiculous art, which acquired to fo ma- 
ny weak and wicked perfons, the refpe&able name of 
Priefts and Prophetefles, merely for filling rude mind$ 
with jealoufy, fear and hatred *. „ 

However, 



* It is by mifchicvous errors of of their climate and poverty, the 

the fame kind that all nations have Laplanders at prefent -are in this 

been diftinguiihed in their firft a- rcfpe& what the Scandinavians 

ges of fimplicity and ignorance ; were formerly. With the fame 

thofc firft ages which prejudice ignorance, they are equally fub- 

makes us regret, and wilh that the ject to fupcrftition and credulity; 

art? had never corrupted their pri- for it is a certain rule that Magic 

mcval innocence. Whereas in pro- never fails to work prodigies in 

portion as the empire of the Sci- all fuch nations as believe in i;. 

enccs hath prevailed in the North, The Ofliacs and other lavages of 

that of Supcrftition hath faded Alia are no lefs given to forcery 

and vanished before its growing and witchcraft than the I.apland- 

light. But the extremity of Scan- ers ; and wc have all heard of the 

dinavia, where that light hath not Jongleurs, thofc magicians fo 

yet penetrated, ftiil remains faith- revered among the Barbarians of 

fully fubject to all its anciei:t er- America. Firjl Edit. 
ror9. Allowing for the difference 
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However, the ufe of letters for more rational puiv 

pofes became, by degrees more common in the North, 
In the latter ages of paganifm, we frequently meet 
with princes and famous leaders, and in general all 
perfons whofc rank entitled them to a careful educa- 
tion, writing epiftles, epitaphs and inferiptions of va- 
rious kinds *• The older thefe inferiptions aie, the 
better they are engraven. We rarely find them writ- 
ten from the right hand to the left f : but it is not 
uncommon to meet with the line running from the 
top to the bottom after the manner of the Chinefe and 
feveral nations of India ; or from the top to the bot- 
tom, and then turning round to the left, and fo up a- 
gain to the place it begins at ; or elfe from the left to 
the right, and fo back to the left again, which was the 
manner of the early Greeks, and had its name from 
the refemblance to a furrow traced by the plough J. 
The greater part of the ancient monuments written in, 
the Runic chara&er, which are (till prefcrved, are in- 
feriptions difperfed here and there in the fields §, and 
cut out on large itones or pieces of rock. The Scan- 
dinavians wrote alfo on wood, on the bark of the 
birch-tree, and on prepared Ikins. When they had 
occafion to impart any matter to an abfent perfon, 
fhey difpatched a mcflenger with a bit of bark, or a 

Tmall 

. • Vid. Vcr. Runograph. Scand. J Bm;po*rSov. 

p. 21. § They arc alfo ofijn found in- 

f Vid. Worm. I-ittcrar. Hun. churches, and fomethr.es in other 

cap. xxv. buildings. T. 
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fmall polifhed piece of wood, on which they common- 
ly >exprefled their meaning with, much exa&nefs. 
There are ftill "extant fome of thefe epiftles, and even 
love-letters written on thefe pieces of bark and bits 
of wood *. As for books compofed in the Runic 
chara&er, the mod ancient we can find, appear to 
have been written about the time that Cbriftianitv 
took place in the North, as is judged from feveral 
proofs, particularly from the frequent intermixture of 
Roman letter* in them. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the Runic gave way (till more and inore to 
the other. Till at length the mifiionaries fucceeded 
in totally abolifliing the ufe of them, as tending to rep 
tain the people in their ancient fuperftit^ons. But this 
reformation did not fpeedily take place, and there re* 
mained traces of this charader for many fucceeding 
3ges ; nor, as we are allured f, is it yet wholly laid a- 
fide among the mountaineers of one province in Swe- 
den. 

1 thall avoid entering into the difputes which have 

been 



* Rcnhieltn, a learned Swede, alfo tells us, that he had one in his 

in his Notes upon the Icelandic cabinet of curiolities which was 

chronicle, iniitled •« Torfteih's Wik writ upon little tables of wood, 

Saga," p. 35, cites an ancient bil- but he hath not thought proper to 

let-doux, containing ouly thefe jtranflatc it. Firft Edit. 

words," I Ihould love better, young f See Dalin. Su Rik. hill. torn. 

" maid, to rcpofc on thy bofom, i. p. 237. and BenzeL collect, hift. 

• c than to poflefs the riches of the p. i. cap. 1. 
" three Indies," Olaus Wormius 
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been raifed on the fiibje& of the ancient northern 5 

tongues : For, however the refearch may have been 
heretofore carried on with much gravity, it was in 
reality very trifling *, nor is it a trifle of that kind 
which ferves to intereft or amufe the world at prefent. 
Let it fuffice to remark, that from the refult of the 
whole, it appears, that all Europe at firft fpoke the 
fame language, excepting the SarmatiAns, who from 
the earlieft time had one peculiar to themfelves ; 
[the Iberi or Cantabri, progenitors of the Hiberni. 
and Carribri $\ the Greeks who borrowed many of 
jtheir terms from Egypt and the Eaft $ and the Ro- 
mans who in part adopted the language of Greece. 
This ancient language of the northern and weftem 
parts of Europe has only been preferved in thofe 
countries, Which the Romans never conquered; al- 
though evident traces of it are ftill vifible in others 
that were lomg fubjeft to their dominion. The Spa- 
nifli and French tongues abound with words which we 
find ftill extant in the Teutonic ; fome of them, fuch 
as the Romans could not obliterate, and many others 
introduced by the fretjuent migrations from the 
North. ^ . . That tongue is ftill fpoken in Iceland and 
in fome mountainous provinces of Sweden. The Da- 
nifh, the Norwegian, and the Swedifli are evidently 
the fame, and are very like the German, efpecially the 

Low 

* M. Mallet alludes to the que {lion, M Whether the Teutonic lan- 
guage was propogated from Germany northward to Scandinavia ; or, 
from Scandinavia fouthward to Germany ?" Ed. 
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Low Dutch. It feems as if the foreign colonies tin* 

der the conduit of Odin, who fettled in Scandinavia 
and the North of Germany, had only introduced a 
fofter pronunciation, a very few new words, and fome 
fmall difference in the terminations. . 

After what we have feen of the character and. man- 
ners of the Scandinavians, we cannot form any very 
high idea of their language. As men only invent 
terms m proportion as they acquire ideas, language 
mud of courfe have been at firft very poor and una- 
dorned, not at all expreflive of a variety of abflracl: 
notions ; but among a free, 'independent and warlike 
people, it mud have borrowed its colourings from the 
genius of the fpeakers # . There is always fomething 
to be admired in the language of a free people, how- 
ever grofs and ignorant they maybe in other refpefts : 
Such a language has always an energetic brevity, 
lively and fententious turns, and pi&urefque expref- 
fions, which the conflraint of our education, the fear 
of ridicule, and the dominion of fa {hi on render the 
modern tongues incapable of retaining. But what mult 
have contributed ftili further to give ftrength and fu- 
blimity to that of the ancient Scandinavians, was their 
general and diftinguifhed tafte for poetry. This Is a 

fubjea 



* " Nations, like (ingle men, " fymbol rauft of courfe corref- 

" have their peculiar ideas ; thefe " pond to. its arche-type. *H0»c 

•* peculiar ideas become the geni- " %*pxxlnp In r ctvfyarv xfyz" 

u us of their language, fmcc the Hermes, p. 407. 1". 
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fabject fo interefling, «s to deferve to be treated With 

particular attention. 

Mankind, every where effentially the fame, ha^je 
been always led td poetical composition, prior to that 
of profe. This feems, at prefcnt^ the reverfe of the 
natural order ; but we think fo either through our 
prejudices or for want of putting ourfelves in the place 
of a people who are ignorant of the art of writing. 
Pieaflhg founds, and the attractions of harmony would 
ftrike at firft every ear ; but fong could not long fub- 
fift without poetry. No fooner was it obferved how 
thefe two united powers fixed and impreffed thofe 
images on the mind, which the memory was defiroud 
of retaining ; than they acquired a new degree of ef- 
teera, especially among fuch as afpired to a lading 
fame. Verfe was made ufe of to preferve the memo- 
ry of remarkable events and great a&ions. The laws 
of a people, their religious ceremonies and rural la- 
bours were alfo recorded in numbers, becaufe thefe 

1 
are fubje&s which, con lifting of a great variety of par- 
ticulars, might eafily fall into oblivion. Hence it 
war that Greece could already boaft of an Homer, an 
Hefiod, and of many other poets, feveral ages be- 
fore PHCREcyrjES * had written in profe.* Hence a- 
mong the Gauls and other Celtic nations, there were 
poems compofed on all fubje&s from the earlieft ages, 
Vol, I. S # s which 

* He lived 600 years after the taking of Troy ; whereas there were 
poets previous to that famous expedition. 
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which the Druids, who were appointed to educate the^ 

youth, frequently employed twenty years in teaching 
them to repeat *. This cuftom, rendered facred by 
it* high antiquity, which ever commands refpect from 
the people, was in force many ages after the art of 
writing had pointed out a more perfect method of 
preferring the memorials of human knowledge. In 
like manner the . Scandinavians for a long time appli- 
ed their Runic letters only ta the fenfelefs purpofes 
above-mentioned ; nor' did they during fo many years 
ever think of committing to writing thofe verfes with: 
which their memories were loaded ; and it is proba- 
ble that they only wrote down a fmall quantity of 
them at laft. The idea of making a book never en- 
tered into the heads of thofe fierce warriors, who 
knew no medium between the violent exercifes and 
* fatigues of war, or hunting, and a ftupid lethargic 
ft ate of inaction. Among the innumerable advantages,' 
which accrued to the northern nations from the in- 
troduction of the Chrifiian religion, that of teaching 
them to apply the knowledge of letters to ufeful pur- 
poses, is not the lead valuable. Nor could a motive 
lefs facred have eradicated that habitual and barba- 
rous pxejudice, which caufed them to neglect fo admi- 
rable a fee ret. The churches and monafteries were at 
leaft fo many afylums where this fecret was preserv- 
ed, while the ferocity of manners which prevailed in 
the dark ages, tended again to confign it to oblivion. 

The 

* Cacfar. Comment, lib. tu 14. 
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The theological difputes between the different tedts 

had this good effect, that they obliged them to con- 
fuit many ancient books, and to compofe new ones. 
The Celtic religion, on the contrary, by relying on 
poetry and tradition for the prefervation of its tenets, 
and in a manner forbidding the ufe of writing, left 
they fliould be divulged, muft needs extend the em- 
pire plbarbarifm and ignorance. 

So long as that ieligion prevailed in the North, the 
ufe of letters being very limited ; it is no paradox to 
fay that verfe was a neceffary medium of knowledge, 
and the poet an eifential officer of the ftate. And if 
it requires a peculiar and uncommon genius to excel 
in >this art, the profeffors of it would of courfe acquire 
a very high degree of efteem and refpeft. All the 
hiftorical monuments of the North are full of the ho- 
nours paid this order of men both by princes and peo- 
ple ; nor can the annals of poetry produce any age or 
country which reflects more glory and lull re upon it. 
The ancient chronicles conftantly reprefent the kings 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden as attended by one 
or more scalds * ; for this was the name they gave 
their poets. They were more efpecially honoured 
and caiefled at the courts of thofe princes, who dif- 
tingiiifhed themfelves by their great actions and paf- 
fion for glory. Harold Harfagre, for inftance, 

placed 

* The word Scald is judged by Torfseus to have fignified origi- 
nally " a fmoother and polifhcr of language." Vide Torfaei Praefat. 
ad Orcadcs, folio. T. 
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placed them at his feafts above all the other officers of 

his court*. Many princes entrufted them both in 
peace and war with commiffions of the utmoft impor- 
tance. They never fet out on any confiderable expe- 
dition without fame of them in their train. Hacow, 
earl of Norway, had five celebrated poets along with 
him in that famous battle of which I have fpoken, 
when the warriors of Jomfhurg were defeated ; an4 
hiftory records that they fung each an ode to animate 
the foldiers before they engaged f. But they enjoy* 
ed another advantage, which would be more the envy 
of the poets of thefe days. They were rewarded for 
the poems they compofed in honour of the kings and 
heroes, with magnificent prefents. We never find 
the scald finging his verfes at the courts of princes 
without being recompensed with golden rings, glit- 
tering arms, and rich apparel. Their refpe& for this 
order of men often extended fo far as to remit the pu- 
nifhmeot of crimes they had committed, on condition 
they fued out their pardon in verfe ? and we have 
{till extant an ode, by which Egill, a celebrated po- 
et, 

t 

t 

* Vid. Hift. Norveg. vol. II. p. his exploits, (as ckferibed by our 
21. Bartholin. Cau£ Contempt, a author below) •• thefe bards corn- 
Dan. Mortis, p. 1 66. ' pofed each of them a fong on the 

f See Torf. Bartholin, p. 172. fpot, which Bartholin has printed 

who produces other inftanccs to and accompanied with a Latin 

the fame purpofe : particularly vcrfion. Other fongs of the fame 

that of Olavs king of Not way, kind may be found in the fume au- 

who placed three of his Scalds thor. T. 
about him to be eye witntfics of 
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pt, atoned for a murder he had been guilty of *. la 

a word, the poetic art was held in fuch high eft i ma- 
don, that great lards, and even kings did not difdaia 
to cultivate it with the utmoft pains thecnfelves. Rog- 
vald, earl of the Orkney iflands, paffed for a very a- 
ble poet ; he boafts himfelf, in a long of his which is 
Hill extant, that he knew how to eompofe verfes on 
all fubjefts f- King Regner was no lefs diftinguifh- 
ed for his (kill in poetry, than in war atnd navigation. 
Many of his poems were long preferred in the North, 
and may be found inferred in the hiftory of his life : 
?nd it is well known that he died no lefs like* a poet 
than an hero. 

The refpeft, however, which the northern nations 
•paid to their SCALDS was not owing to the nobility of 
their extraction. A people whofe objed was glory, 
could not fail of fhowing a great deference to tbofe 
who both published it abroad, and configned it to fu- 
turity, let their original be what it would. A prince, 
or illuftrious warrior oftentimes expofed his life with 
fo much intrepidity only to be praifed by his Scald, 
wlio was both the witnefs and judge of his bravery. 

It 

• Eoill had even tilled the . riginal, in " Five Pieces of Rimic 

(on of that prince, who remitted " Poetry, tranflatcd from the Ice- 

his punilhment: This was Eric " landic language," 1763, [iub- 

Rlodox king of Norway, The joined to the Second Volume of 

reader may fee an Englifh vcrfion this edition.] T. 

of the poem Egill tompofed on f ViU, Worm. Utter. Runic, p. 

this occallon, together with the o- 195. 
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It is affirmed that this kind of men, although poets, 
were never guilty of flattery, and never lavished their 
praifes on heroes and kings themfelves unlets their 
gallant exploits were quite inconteftible *. Hence a- 
xofe the cullom of always bringing them into the 
fcene of a&ion : CXlave king of Norway placing 
* three of them one day around him in battle, cried 
out with fpirit, " You {hall not relate what you have 
" only heard, hut what yon are eye-witnefles of your- 
" felves f" The fame poets ufually fung their ver- 
fes themfelves at folemn feftivals and in great aflem- 
blies, to the found of the flute or harp J. But the 
fubjeft of thefe poems was not confined to one fingle 
event, fach as a vi&ory or fome generous a&ion ; it 
was frequently a genealogical hiftory of all the kings 
of the country, deduced down from the Gods to the 
reigning prince, who always derived his origin from 
them. Thefe poems were, according to Tacitus, the 
only annals of the Germans j : They had great num- 
bers of them, which were not wholly forgotten in the 
eighth century ; fince Eginhard relates, that Chakle- 
magxe caufed them to be committed to writing — 
l< And even learnt himfelf," adds the hiftorian, *' the 

*« rude 

* Vid Bartholin, p. 154. ctcap. % Stephan in not. ad Saxon, p. 

10 lib., i. paflim. T. IZ. 

f Vid. 01a£ Saga ap. Vcrel. ad § Celebrant carmintbus antiqttis 

Hcrv. Sag. p. 178. Bartholin. ( 'quod unum ajf>ud Illos mtmori* et an- 

Cauf. Ontenip. a Dan. &c. p. nalium genus eft ) tujflonem, &c. Tac. 

172. Germ. c. 10. T. 
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" rude and ancient fongs in which the exploits and' 

the wars of the firft princes were celebrated." In po- 
ems of the fame kind confided for many ages- all the 
hiftory of the Scandinavians. A bard named Thio- 
dolfe, celebrated in his verfes the exploits of Harold 
and thirty of his predeceffors j another called Eyvind,' 
compofed an hiftorical poem which went back as far 
as Odin. Such are the fources whence Saxo drew his 
materials for the firft fix or feven books of his hifto- 
ry ; and he might doubtlefs have derived great aflift- 
ance from them, if he had not happened to live in an 
age wholly deftitute of that exa£t Ikill in criticifm, 
which knows how to feparate fads from the fi&ions 
with which they are blended. 

The neceffity there was for poets, the natural at- 
tra&ions of the art itfelf, and thofe it derived from 
the manners of the age, greatly multiplied the num- 
ber of scalds. An ancient Icelandic manufciipt has 
preferved a lift of all fuch as diftinguifhed themfelves 
in the three northern kingdoms, from the reign of 
Reiner Lodbrog to that of Valdemar II. *. They are 
in number two hundred and thirty, among whom we 
find more than one crowned head. But what is not 
lefs remarkable is, that the greateft part of them are * 
natives of Iceland. The reader has doubtlefs by this 
time obferved that we are indebted to that ifland for 
alinoft all the hiftorical monuments of the northern 

nations 

* Viz..from A. D. 750, to 1157.— Vide ScaldatAl in Append, aj 
Lit. Run. 01. Worm. p. 244* 
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nations now remaining. It cannot eafily be accotifft* 
cd for bow it came to pafs, that a people disjoined 
from the reft of the world, few in number,^ depreffed 
bj poverty, and fituated in fo unfavourable a climate, 
fliould be capable in thofe dark ages, of manifesting 
ftich a tafte for, literature, and, fliould even rife to the 
perception of the more refined mental pleafures— 
While they were heathens, the Icelandic annalifts 
were always deemed the beft in the North. After 
thjey had embraced the Chriftian faith, they were the 
fir (I who thought of unravelling the chaos of ancient 
hiftory, who collected the old poems, digefted the 
chronicles into a regular form, and applied themselves 
to refcue from oblivion the traditions of their pagan 
theology. Were we better informed of certain par- 
ticulars relating to the Hate of the North during thofe 
remote ages, we might poffibly find the caufe of this 
phenomenon either in the poverty of the inhabitants 
of Iceland, which drove them to feek. their fortunes 
at the neighbouring courts : Or in the fuccefs of their 
fir ft bards, which excited their emulation, and at the 
fame time prepoffeffed ftrangers in their favour : Or 
laftly, in the nature of their republican government, 
in which the talent of oratory, and the reputation of 
fuperior fenfe and capacity are the direct roads to re- 
. fpe& and preferment. 

The ftile of thefe ancient poems is very enigmatical 
/and figurative, very remote from the common lan- 
guage, and for that reafon, grand, but tumid ; fublirne, 
but otfcure. If it be the character of poetry to have 

nothing 
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nothing in common with profe, if the language of the 

Gods ought to be quite different from that of men, if 
every thing mould be expreffed by imagery, figures, 
hyperboles, and allegories, the Scandinavians may 
rank in the higheft claft of poets : Nor is this unac- 
countable. The foaring flights, of fancy may poffibly 
more peculiarly belong to a rude and uncultivated, 
than to a civilized people. The great objects of na- 
ture ftrike more forcibly on rude imaginations. Their 
paflions are not impaired by the conftraint of laws 
and education. The paucity of their ideas, and the 
barrennefs of their language oblige them to borrow 
from all nature, images fit to cloath their conceptions 
in* How mould abftract terms and reflex ideas, which 
fo much enervate our poetry, be round in theirs ? 
They could feldom have been met with in their molt 
familiar conversations. The moment the foul, re- 
flecting on its own operations recurs inwards, and de- 
taches itfelf from exterior objects, the imagination 
lofes its energy, the paffions their activity, the mind 
becomes fevere, and requires ideas rather than fenfa- 
tions ; language then becomes precife and cautious, 
and poetry being no longer the child of pure paffion, 
is able to affect but feebly. If it be afked, what is 
become of that magic power which the ancients at- 
tributed to this art? It-may be well faid to exift no 
more. The poetry of the modern languages is noth- 
ing more than reafoning in rhime, addreffed to the 
underftanding, but very little to the heart. No longer 
efleiitially connected with religion, politics or morali- 
^Vol, I. T t ty 
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ty, it is at prefent, if I may fo fay, a mere private 

art, an amufemcnt that attains its end when it hath 
gained the cold approbation of a few feleft judges. 
' The mod affefting and moil ftriking paffages in the 
ancient northern poetry, were fuch as now feem to us 
the moil whimncal, unintelligible and oyerftrained : fo 
different are our modes of thinking from theirs. We 
can admit of nothing but what is accurate and perfpi- 
cuous. They only required bold and aftoniihing ima- 
ges which appear to us hyperbolical and gigantic. 
What alfo contributes to render their poetry very ob- 
fcure at prefent, is that the language of it is borrow- 
ed from their mythology ; a mythology not fo fami- 
liar to us as that of the Gceeks and* Romans. When 
they did not allude to their own fables, they took 
their metaphors from other fubjeds* which were com- 
monly very far-fetched and remote : Thus a poet fei- 
dom expreffcd heaven by any other term than " the 
" fcull of the giant Ymer," alluding to a fable on that 
fubjeft. The rain- bow was called " the bridge of 
" the Gods ;" Gold was ? The tears of Freya :" 
Poetry, u the prefent, or the drink of Odin." The 
earth was either indifferently (i the fpoufe of Odin, 
*' The flefli of Ymer, The daughter of the night, 
" The veffel which floats on the ag.es, or The founda- 
" tion of the air :" Herbs and plants were called, 

" the hair or the fleece of the earth." A combat was 

* * 

termed " a bath of blood, The hail of Odin. The 
" ihock of bucklers :" The fea was " the field of pi- 
«* rates, and the girdle pf the earth ;" Ice, " the 

V greateft 
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*' greatefl: of all bridges :" A fhip, « the horfe of the 

** waves i u The tongue, w The fword of words," &c. 
Each of their deities might be expreffed by an infinite 
▼ariety of phrafes. In fhort, a peculiar ftudy of this 
kind of language was neceffar y to constitute a poet ; 
for which reafon they early compofed a dictionary of 
it for the ufe as Well of the Scalds, as their readers. 
The fame Rogvdd, earl of the Orkneys, before fp°- 
ken of, is faid to have compofed a work of this fort, 
which, according to Wormius, is ftill extant, under . 
the name of the poetical ktey *. Another is found 
at the end of the Icelandic Edda, and is intitled Scal- 
jbA, or, The art of Poetry. This is a collection of 
epithets and fynonimous words fele&ed from their beft 
poets, very like thofe which are put into the hands of 
young people when they firft apply themfelves to La* 
tin poetry. 

Yet they fometimes compofed verfes in a more finer- 
pk ftile, and nearer approaching to common language ; 
but this only happened when in converfatioh a Scald, 
either to flrew his happy talent, or to do more honour 
to the perfon with whom he -converfed, anfwered in 
extemporary metre. This Angular mode of expref- 

fing 

* Vid. Worm. Litter. Runic, p. Habuit ctiam UU in Palastinam no* 

*9i* ' ' . 'Rogyaldus Orcadum co- vigans itikerh cotn'Ues Rbytbmhtas 

mes, princeps egregius, inter alias me- duos IJUmdos, qui una cumipfo r&r 

biles dotes, quibus ornatus ejl t prajlan- quotidie gestas rbytbmis comprebende- 

tijjimus et prompiijjimus fui&tbytb- runt, et magna apud ilium in astitna- 

mista, tfCLAVEMRMYTHMiTicAM, tionc fuerunt. T. 
qua adbut cxtat y confecijjfe dicitup. 
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fing themfelves was very common among the ancient 

Scandinavian?, and proves in what degree of efteem 
this people held the art of poetry. The chronicles 
have preferved a great number of fuch converfations 
in verfe ; an4 there is reafon to believe that thefe po- 
ems, which might be fung at firft, and eafilj commit- 
ted to memorjj were oftentimes the text of which 
fucceeding chronicles were nothing more than com- 
mentaries or expositions. There is no appearance that 
the verfes were compofed by the authors of thofe hif- 
tories : They are never affigned to any but the scalds ' 
by profeffion ; and are quoted by the hiflorians as 
their proofs and vouchers : And befides it 13 known 
to have been ufual with the Scalds to interlard their 
difcourfe with extemporary verfes. There are to this * 
day, both in the North, in Italy, and in other coun- 
tries, many famous compofers of impromptu's. Thus 
it is reported of an Icelandic bard* named Siyard *, 
that when he fpoke, in profe, his tongue feemed em- 
barrafled, and to deliver his thoughts with difficulty, 
but that he exprened himfelf in verfe with the great- 
eft fluency and^eafe. The hiflorians frequently and 
pofitively afltire us that thefe verfes were fpoken off- 
hand. This is what is remarked in the life of the 
♦ 

poet Egill, for inftance, who purchafed his pardon 
from the king of Norway by finging an extemporary 
<ode which* (till remains, and is intitled THE ransom 

of 

* Vid, Olav. in Epift. apu4 Worm. Utter, Runic. 
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of Eoill *. The fame elogium is often given to an* 

other more ancient Scald, called Eyvind, and furnam- 
ed from his fuperior talents, " The crofs of the po- 
*' ets." All the chronicles mention his great facility 
in compofing verfes, as a matter well known through-* 
out the Notth. 

We muft not however infer, that thefe poets were 
wholly unconfined by rules, or that even they were 
not under very fevere ones : it is true, if we may cre- 
dit Wormius, they were ignorant of the fhackles of 
rhime, which have fo long galled modern poets f- 
But poffibly this learned. man mould rather have f aid, 
that the old northern poets did not always make ufe 
of rhime ; for he even quotes, in the fame treatife, 
ancient poems which are not only in rhime, but even 

rhimed 



* Vid. Torf. H. N. torn. £. p. metre, without including rhyme ; 

1 88. et feq. for he afterwards gives a long po- 

f By way of Appendix to his cm all in rhyme. But the pub- 
LiteraturA- Runic a, Wormius liJher having inadvertently added 
has given fame of the laws of the in the margin (by way of giving 
ancient Runic Poetry communt- the contents of the paragraph) 
cated to him by a friend : One of Modcrnum Rhythmi genus veteribus 
thefe is, " Rbytbmorum veterum in- incognitum ; fuperficial Readers have 
' finita fere funt genera, vvlgo tamen been led into the miftake, that 
" vfitatiorum centum tiiginta five ejft Rhyme was wholly unknown to 
" futantur:" the author adds by the northern Scalds, and by pa- 
way of corollary . . • Nee rity of reafon to all the Gothic po- 
inter bac recenfibatur-illud genus quo ets; whereas it was undoubtedly 
jam ludunt nostrates, Mum artificium from thefe that this modern orna- 
in efjAiorixtvToic ponenies. Meaning ment of verfc derived its origin 
•nly that there were 136 forts of and ufe. T. 
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rhimed with the utmoft exa&nefs *. BARtfHoiiW.ha* 
alfo given us two little fonga in rhime, which Teem! 
to be older than the tenth century +. It ii probable 
that many more of the fame age, are either totally 
loft or concealed in manufcript* which I am unac- 
quainted with. Since that time the poets have more 
and more run into the ufe of rhime. We find in the 
collection of ancient monuments, published by Mr* 
Biorner, a pretty long poem, which, according to that* 
author, was writ in the twelfth or thirteenth century? 
this ( poem is not only moft exactly and uniformly in 

rhimef 

* This is tire famous Ode of E- rhymes. Take a ftanfca by way of 
gxlli mentioned above ; which is fpcrimen : 
not only in Angle, but double 

Raud hilmerthior 

That var brafn-agiitt 

Fltinn bfttejSor • 

Flugn dreyrugjpitt 

01 Flagds gift a • 

Ybarbioditr Jkota 

TbradniftNAlLA 

Nattuerd ara. 

ue. « The king dyed his fword in u on the foe : (he trampled on the 

«• crimfon ; his fword that glutted, u evening food of the eagle." See 

« the hungry ravens. The wca- Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, (fuB- 

" pon aimed at human life. The joined), Olaii Worm. Literatur. 
« bloody lances flew. The com- . Runic, p. 331. T. 
•* mander of the Scottifli fleet fed f Vid. Olaf; Tryggtiefon. Saga 

«« fat the birds of prey. The fif- apud Bartholin. Cauf. contempt 

" tcr of Nara [Death] trampled a Dan. mortis, p. 81, et p. 4&o> 
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rjiime, but the meafure fcems to be tnucb like what 

we (the French) call heroic or Alexandrine verfe. 
§ome people have advanced that rhime is of a very 
ancient date among the Celtic nations ; but it is diflU' 
cult to give vety folid proofs of this ; it is, however, 
likely enough, it we reflect that the Scandinavians* 
were long acquainted with it, and that there is no 
kind of harmony or cadence more fimple or more like- 
ly to catch the ear* 

It is not eafy tp difcover wherein confided the me- 
chanifm and harmony of thc^e ancient verfes which 
were not in rhime. The learned who have made the 
northern languages their ftudy, i*ncy they difcover 
in fome of them the Saphic meafm-e, which many 
Greek lyric poets, and Horace in Latia fo frequently 
chofef. In others the poet feems to hate tied him- 

fcif 

* This is true, fuppofing the chiefly, if not altogether, be redo* 

Scandinavians were a branch of ced to different kinds of Alike**. 

the Ccltcs : One may however in- tion. In Wormius .we have an et~ 

fer, from irs being ufed among a€t analyfis of one of thefe forts of 

thofe northern tribes, that it early metre : in which it was requite 

prevailed among the other Gothic that the ftanza or ftrophe fliould 

nations. T. confifl bf four diftichs, and each 

+ Dalin. Suea. Rik. Hift. lib. verfe of fix fyllables. In each dif- 

viii. .. [This relembfeuice to tich three words at lead were re- 

the Saphic meafure, will, I am a- quired to begin with the fame let- 

fraid, be found only imaginary. It ters, (that is, two words in *ono 

may with more certainty be affirm- verfe, and one in the other), that 

ed that the vail variety of metre there fliould, befides this, be two 

ufed by the ancient Scalds may correfpondent fylla&cs in each 

verfe, 
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fclf up to begin the two firft lines of each ftrophe with 

the fame letters, and to confine his verfe within fix 

. fyllables- 

■verfe, and that none of the eonef- follow each rfher, && as in the 
pondences ought immediately to following jatin couplet ; 

CbriSTus Caput uoS^rum 
CorONct u bOFi*. 

This appears to us at prefent, to k«g«»ge> a&ert thac this kind of 
be only a very laborious way tf metre is extremely pleating to the 
trifling; however, we ought aot ear, and does not fubje& the poet 
to decide too haftily : cvetf bm- to more restraint than the differ- 
guagc has its own peculi* laws of ent forts of feet did the Greek and „ 
harmony ; and as ^ ancient Roman poets. 
Greeks and Roman' formed their Perhaps it will not be difficult 
metre of certain *tful diftributions to find the difference between the 
of their long <*nd fhort fylbbles : metre of the ancient Claffics, and 
fo the northern Scalds- placed the that of the Gothic' and Celtic 
ftrudureof theirs in the ftudied bards, in the different genius of 
repetiflpn, *nd adaptation of the their refpeclive languages. The 
voxels and confonants.— -— The Greek and Latin tongues chiefly 
fame mode of verification was act- confiftcd of polyfyllables, of words 
mired by our Anglo-Saxon ancef- ending with vowels, and not over- 
tors, and hath not wholly been burdened with confonants: their 
laid afide much more than two poets, therefore, * (if they would 
centuries among our Engliih po- produce harmony), could not but 
ets ; fee " Reliques of ancient £ng- make their metre to confift in 
" lifh poetry," Vol. II. p. 360. — quantity, or the artful difpofal of 
Tt may not be amifs to add, that the long and fliort fyllables \ 
the metre of the Welsh bards is whereas the old Celtic and Teu- 
al together of the alliterative kind, tonic languages being chiefly com- 
and full as artificial as that of the -pofed of monofyllables, could have 
ancient Scandinavians : Yet thofe had hardly any fuch thing as quan- 
who thoroughly under/land that tity, and on the other hand a- 

bounding 
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fyllables. Others think they obfeive that the initial 

letters of the lines correfpond in many different re- 
fpecta, either in the fame or. in different flrophes. 
The mod fkilful inveftigators of this fubjecl: affure us, 
ihat the poets perpetually invented new meafures, and 
reckon up one hundred and thirty-fix kinds *• The 
explication* of them we muft leave to the affiduity of 
thofe whoshave reckoned them u;p. 

This, tafte for the abftrufe and complicated, could 
not fail of running them into allegories and enigmas 
of every kind ; We often meet with princes and great 
warrior's in the ancient chronicles, propoiing riddles, 
and affixing penalties oh fuch as dould not unravel 
them. In the firft interview king Regner had with 
the beautiful firepherdefs before.mentioned, he tried 
by enigmas to difcover whether her wit was anfwef- 
stble to her beauty. Another king, named Eric, ren- 
dered himfelf famous for being able to give immediate 
anfwers to thirty riddles, which Odin himfelf had 
come to propofe to him, s having affumed the appear- 
ance' of one Gest,* a man Extremely well verfed in 
this art. Thefe are (till extant in an old' Icelandic 
romance f. But excepting fome few, which are toler- 
Vol. I. U u ably 

bounding in harfh confonants, the peating, and dividing thefe fcveral 

firft effort of their bards to re- founds, as to produce an agreeable 

duce it to harmony muft have effedfc from their ftru&ure. T. 

.' been by placing thefe confonants * Worm. App. JLitt. Run. p. 

at fuch diftances from each other, 165. rec. edit. 

fo intermixing them with vowels, f Vid. Hervarer Saga. c. xv. 
and £0 artfully interweaving, re- 



N 
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ably ingenious, they, are ^either totally unintelligible, 

or built on verbal equivocations. The poets were not 
limited to this kind only. There is mention made 
from the earlieft ages of Logogrtphs*, and other 
ftill more trifling fpecies of wit, for which we happily 
want even names. Some of them mail have coft much 
labour, and all imply fuch an acutenefs and patience- 
irx the inventors, as would hardly be expected from a 
nation of warriors. 

In regard td the old poems, all that is moft needful 
to be known about them, is the peculiar genius, man- 
ner and tafle that runs through them. Some of them 
prefent us with the faithful and genuine mode of . 
thinking of thofe times, but they are often difficult to 
underftand, and ftill more to tranflate. Neverthelefs, 
tofatisfy the curiofity of thofe readers who like to 
view the original manners and fpirit of a people, I 
have endeavoured to tranflate fuch fragments of an* 
cient northern poetry as would beft anfwer this pur- 
pofe. Thefe tranflations, together with a few expla- 
natory notes, will be thrown to the. end by way of Se- 
quel, and as affording vouchers to this little work. 

THERE 

*. A Logo CRT ph is a kind of fiances of this fpecies of falfe wit 

enigma, which confifts of taking, in Ol. Wormii Litem. Runic, p. 

in different fenfes, the different 183, 18 J, &c. T. 
parts of the fame word. See in- 
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THERE remains now but one wqrd to add by 
way of Conclusion. When the truth of faft 
is once folidly eftablifhed, we may fafely reafon con- 
cerning their caufes. From a representation of fuch 
fa&9, (which are here only brought together, and left 
to fpeak for themfelves), a picture has been given of 
the ancient northern nations. But having thus in- 
formed ourfelves concerning the manners of this peo- 
ple, why may not we proceed a ftep farther, to con- 
sider the general cauies of their chara&er. It does not 
feem impoffible here to difcover and purfue the path 
which nature hath taken. A great abundance of blood 
and humours, ftrong and rigid fibres, together with an 
inexhaufiible vigour, formed the conftitutional tem- 
perament of the Scandinavians and Germans, as they 
do indeed of all favage people who live under a like 
climate * t 

Hence 



* Sub Septentrhnibus nutriuntur neral opinion. [Let the reader 

genlet mmanibus corporibus, candidis caft his eye oVer the following 

color ibus, fangmine multo y quantum ab pafTages. Septentrion'ales populi lar- 

bumoris plenitate, ceelique refrigerati- go fanguinc rcdiindautcs. Veget. I, a. 

ombus funt confirmati. Sanguinis a- Gotbi confeientia viriumfreti t robore 

bundantia ferro refistttnt fine timer e. corporis validi, manu prompti, Ifi- 

Qtti re/rigerath nafcuntur regionibus dor. Chronic, p. 730. Germanic* 

ad armorum vehementiam paratiores nationes y f*viJJ$mis duraix frigoribus, 

funt, magrtifque viribus ruunt Jine ti- mores ex ipfo ceeli rigore traserunt, 

more, fed tarditate animi refringun- Hid. Orig. lib. ix. cap. ». Scyiba 

tur. Vitruv. lib. vi. The ancients gens laboribus et bellis afpera : vires 

bear witnefs to thefe affertions ; corporum immenfe, Juftin. lib. ii. 

the fentiments of Vitruvius are cap. 3. First EditA 
here nothing more than their ge* 
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Hence proceeded that impetuofity and violence of 
their paffions when they were once roufed ; and 
hence in their calmer moments that ferious, phlegroa- 
tic and indolent turn. The exercifes of war and the 
cliace, which are great fatigues to a lefs robuft peo- 
ple, were to them only amufexoents, the means of 
Shaking off their lethargy, and of giving an agreeable 
and even neceflary motion to the body. Tbeir reliih 
for this kind ofjife, the effect of conftitution, ftrength- 
ened in its turn the caufe that produced it. Thus 
ftrongly moulded by the band of nature, and rendere4 
hardy by education, the opinion they entertained of 
their own courage and ftrerigth mull have given the 
peculiar turn to their character. A man who thinks 
lie has nothing to fear, cannot endure any fort of con- 
ftraint ; much lefs will he fnbmit to. any arbitrary 
authority, which he fees only fupported by human 
power, or fuch as he can brave with impunity. As 
he thinks himfelf not obliged to court any one's fa- 
vour, or deprecate his refentmentj he {corns diffimu- 
lation, artifice or falfhood. He regards thefe faults, 
the effects of fear, as the mod degrading of all others. 
He is always ready to repel force by force, ; hence he 
Is neither fufpfcious nor diftruftful. A declared ene- 
my to his enemy, he attacks openly ; fie confides in, 
and is true to others ; generous, and fometimes in the 
higheft degree magnanimous, becaufe he places his 
cleared intereft in the idea he entertains and would 
excite of his courage. He does not willingly confine 
himfelf to fuch occupations as require more* afiiduity 

. ' thaa 
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than a&ion, more application of mind than body ; be* 

caufe moderate exercife is not fufficient to put hi$ 
blood and fibres into fuch a degree of motion as is ne- 
ceffary to hjs own eafe. Hence thiat.diftafte for the 
arts j and as the paffions always endeavour to juftify 
themfelves, hence alfo that contempt and prejudice 
which reprefents the profefiion of the arts as difho- 
nourable. War then becomes the only employment 
he can exercife with pleafure. The frequent and ex- 
treme viciffitudes, the fatigues and, dangers attendant 
on this way of life, are alone able to throw him into 
thofe violent and continual agitations his habit of bo- 
dy requires. Now, if we fuppofe after this a whole 
focicty compofed of fuch men, to what a degree of e- 
mulation mud their courage avife ? The love of dif* 
tinftion fo natural to all men, having here no other 
object than perfonal valour, with what ardour mufl 
that quality have been cultivated and cheriflied ? The 
love of arms becoming, thus their ruling and univer- 
sal paffion, would foon chara&erife their religion, die- 
tate their laws, and in fhort form their prejudices and 
opinions, which decide every thing among mankind. 
- But it may be objected,, that if the manners and 
character of the ancient northern people proceeded fo 
much irom the climate x as the fame caufe ftill oper- 
ates, why is the effect altered ? This is only a fpecious 
difficulty. A nation is never folely influenced by cli- 
mate, except in. its infancy ; while it is uncultivated 
and barbarous,, it is only guided by inftincl; ; the ob- 
jects of fenfe> and the modes of living being as yet 

fimple 
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fimple and uniform. When after fome ages, reafon 
has been expanded by experience and reflection, when 
legiflators"have arifen, who either by the native force 
of genius, or by obferving other nations, have fo en- 
larged their understandings as to perceive the neceffi- 
ty of a change of manners, it is then that a new fyf« 
tern of principles, combats, and either divides the em- 
pire with, or totally triumphs over the firftphyfical 
caufes. Such was the immediate efFecT: of Chriftiani- 
ty in the North, an event which, confidered only in a 
philosophical light, fliould be ever regarded as the 
dawn of thofe happy days, which were afterwards to 
fhine out with fuperior fplendour. In effeft, this re- 
ligion, which tended to correct the abufe of licentious 
liberty, to banilh bloody diflentions from among indi- 
viduals, to reftrain robberies and piracy, foftening the 
ferocity of manners, requiring a certain knowledge of 
letters ana hiftory, re-eftabliftiing a part of mankind, 
who groaned under a miferable flavery, in their natu- 
ral rights, introducing a relifh for a life of peace, and 
an idea of happinefs independent of fenfual gratifica- 
tions, fowed the feeds, if I may fo fpeak, of that new 
fpirit, which grew to maturity in the fucceeding ages, 
and to which the arts and fciences fpringing up along 
with it, added ftill more firength and vigour. 

But after all, is it very certain, as the objection 
fuppofes, that the climate of Europe hath not under- 
gone a change fince the times we fpeak of? Thofe 
who have read the ancients with attention, think dif- 
ferently, and conclude, that the degrees of cold are at 

this 
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this time much lefs fevere than they were formerly. 

This is not a place to enlarge on a fubj t& which 
xnight appear foreign to the work *. Let it fuffice to 
obferve, that the rivers in Gaul, namely, the Loire 
and the Rhone were regularly frozen over every 
year* fo that frequently whole armies with their car- 
riages and baggage could march over them t- Evehr 
the Ttber froze at Rome, and Juvenal fays pofitive- 
ly, that it was requifite to break the ice in winter, in 
order to come at the water of that river J. Many 
paffages in Horace fuppofe the ftreets of Rome to be 
full of ice and fnow J . Ovid aflures us, that the 
Black Sea was frozen annually, and appeals for the 
truth of this to the governour of the province, whofe 
name he mentions : he alfo relates feveral circumftan- 
ces concerning that climate, which at prefent agree 

tfnly 

* I/Hiftoire des Celtcs, torn. i. alfo mentions the coldnefs of Gaul, 

c. 1%, may be confulted in this lib. lxxix. and Statius in Sylv. lib. 

matter. z. carm. i. 

f Vid. Diod. Sic. lib. v. Dion 

\ Hylernnm fraSia glacie defceniet in amnetn, 

Ter matutino Tjberi mer^ctur. Juv. Sat. 6. 

1 he abbe du Bos, from whom this fnow lies two days on the ground 

quotation is borrowed, adds, that unmelted, and if there is any ice 

the Ttber at Rome now freezes on the fountains which are expof- 

no more than the Nile at Grand ed to the North. 
Cairo, and that the Romans reck- § See in particular lib. ii. fat. % 

on it a very rigorous winter if the et 6. 
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only with Norway or Sweden *. The forefts of 

Thrace and Pannonia were full of ' white* bears and 
White boars, in like manner as now the forefts of the 
North f. The northern part of Spain was Httle in- 
habited for the fame caufe J. In fhof t, all the an- 
cients who mention the climate of Cmi, Germany, 
Pannonia and Thrace, fpeak of it as infuppoi table f 9 
and agree that the ground was covered with fnow the 
greateft part of the year, being incapable of producing 

olives,' 



♦ Vid. Trift. lib. iiL cleg. 9. De f Vid. PaoXaB. Arcade c. xuV 
Fonto. lib. iv. deg. 7.9 10— — The Gaulilh and German holies 
Tournefort, a native of Provence, were very (mall and ill-made, as 
fays in his Voyages, that there is are thefe of the coldeft parts of 
no part of the world where the Scandinavia, which M. Buffbn at- 
climate is more mild»nor the fruits" . tributes to the fever* cold of thole 
more abundant than in Thrace ; countries. V. Hift. Nat. torn. iv. 
and that the Black Sea is now du Cheval. Equi non forma confft* 
never frozen. Yet Pliny, Hero- cut. lac Germ. Jumenta Get' 
dian r Strabo, and other authors tnanis par-oa et deformia, Caefar- 
exprefsiy fay, that Thrace is in a de beil. Gallic, lib. xi*. 
moft frightful climate, that the in- J Vid. Strab. lib. iii. [Polybitf* 
habitants are forced to bury in the fpeaks of Arcadia itfelf as fituate 
earth and to cover over with dung, under a cold and humid climate, 
during the winter, all the fruit* Lib. iv. c ax« First Edit, 
trees they wiih to prefervc. Ovid § <$uid istu Im ajperiiuf Ci- 
and Strabo agree in faying, that cer. Sitbonia nix. Ger mania ra- 
the countries about the Borifthenes formit tetrit. After a curia. Ger- 
and the Cimmerian BofphortlS are mania frugifefarum arborum imba- 
both uninhabited and uninhabita- tiens. Tacitus paffini. GaU'ua by- 
blcby rcafon of the cold. Vid. erne frigidlor* Pctronius. Scytbic* w 
Plin. lib. xv. c. 1%. Hcrodian. quid frigore pejus \ Ovid. &c. E'mt 
}ib. i. p* a6. Strabo II. Ovid. Edit, j^ 
Trift. lib. iii. 



olives, grapes, and ifioit other fruits. It is easy to sdn- 

cefre that the forests being cleared away, the face of 

the country better cultivated, and the marshy place* 

drained, the moist exhalations which generate cold, 

mast be considerably lessened, and that the ray $ of the 

sun must have a freer access to warm the earth. The 

same thing has happened in North America since the 

Europeans have carried there their wonted industry*; 

The history oft the North leaves us no room to dettt* 

fltat there have been vast forest? cut dawn ; and by 

Ati? single means extensive marshes have been dried 

tip and converted into land fit for cultivation. Witb* 

6ttt mentioning the general causes which insensibly eft 

fecft'the destruction of forests, it was common to sree 

these on fire, in order to procure- fertile fields. Thfe 

wa*"So usual a practice in Sv/ed6iij thafrthis country is 

supposed to have-takerr its name from henoef* /At 

kfeg of that cduntfy was sifcriaifcedtHe Woo»-ctfFIl£tfJ 

".' fb* 

. «n< Ofcr lofontar id Nbrtfr A- country i* diicoeefed." £ec Jour? 

sjf«riea»" ttys ajf%nfed English-^ nal Historique d'un Voyage ea 

man, «* become more temperate, Amerique. Lcttre X. p. i88. 
in proportion as we cut down the f From the old Cimbric word 

fircttsf b*t rneyarer, in general* Stio**,- to- burti: Hence UmH 

colder dan the countries *tf Eu* cleared away and prepared fofcul* 

xppt situated under the sarne hti- tivatioa arc t called in the North, 

tude." tTid. Hume's Political Dis- Suidior and Suidioland. The same 

courses" l3fsc. zo. p. 246. Father derivation* lipids ' in the German 

Charlevoix observes* &e same ^f- diibkl ; Swe&n, from Sueda> t» 

Canada. " Experience/* says he, burn. Vid. Olai Vereh" Notae in 

puts it past contradiction, that the Hist. Gotr. et Rolv. p. 9. 1664.' 

cold decreases in proportion as the xsmo. T. 

• Vol.* 1. Xx 
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for Jiavbg grtibbed up tad cleared vast provinces, and 
foiled the trees wjfh which it was all covered. Not 
were they lep ckfered away in Norway and Denmark, 
Xbus a change in the climate most long have preced- 
ed that in the manner** 

What conclusion ought we to draXw from all this? 
K for these fifteen or sixteen centuries, the arts, scien-' 
ces, industry and politeness have been incessantly ad* 
Yftacing in the north of Europe, we cannot but evi- 
dently discover three. causes of this, which, though 
different in their natures, have yet been productive, of 
the same effect. . The first is that restlessness natural 
to the people of all nations, but which acts more 
forceably on the inhabitants of Europe, and is 'ever 
urging them to exchange their present condition, i* 
hopes of a better ; the second, slower but equally sure, 
is the change of climate : the thixd, more sensible, 
jnpre expeditions, but more accidental, is that commu- 
nication formed between mankind by commerce and 
religion, and aemented by a thousand new relations; 
which has in a short time transported from the south 
into the north new arts, manners and opinions. These 
three causes have continually operated, and the face 
of Scandinavia changes daily* It already shines with 
somewhat more than borrowed lights. Time prodo- 
ces strange revolutions. Who knows whether the 
Sun will not one day riser in the North ? 
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